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IN  MEMOEIAM 

Words  cannot  express  the  feeling  aroused  in  the  hearts  of  the 
associates  and  friends  of  Dr.  James  Kevins  Hyde  when  the  sad  news 
reached  them  of  his  sudden  death,  at  his  summer  home  (Prouts 
Neck,  Maine),  on  September  6.  He  was  in  his  usual  perfect  health 
up  to  the  moment  of  his  final  call.  That  such  a  thing  could  happen 
to  him  seemed  impossible.  His  good  health  and  wholesome  physical 
condition  always  stood  out  prominently  and  was  a  matter  all  of  his 
friends  were  proud  of  for  the  reason  that  it  gave  promise  of  his 
being  long  with  us.  The  blow  came  with  such  force  and  so  unex- 
pectedly that  it  spread  like  an  electric  shock  throughout  the  whole 
medical  profession  and  fell  especially  hard  on  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  and  Alumni  of  Bush  Medical  College,  who  had  known  him 
so  long  and  well  and  who  honored,  respected  and  loved  him. 

Dr.  Hyde  was  born  on  the  21st  of  June,  1840,  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  and  therefore  celebrated  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  his 
birth  last. June.  That  he  had  lived  the  three  score  and  ten  years 
usually  allotted  to  man,  very  few  knew,  for  time  made  no  ravages 
on  either  his  mental  or  physical  vigor.  Always  alert,  energetic  and 
enthusiastic  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  he  was  still  a  young  man  when 
age  is  measured  by  the  rules  governing  the  activities  of  life. 

His  preliminary  education  was  obtained  at  Andover  (Phillips 
Academy).  He  had  his  university  course  at  Yale,  where  he  received 
the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1861  and  A.M.  in  1865.  During  the  time 
spent  at  Yale  many^  honors  were  awarded  him  and  lie  was  an  alum- 
nus which  this  honored  university  was  proud  to  call  her  own.  He 
received  his  degree  in  medicine  in  1869  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1879  received  an  ad  eundem  degree  in  medi- 
cine from  Push  Medical  College. 

His  parents  were  Edward  Goodrich  and  Hannah  Huntington 
(Thomas)  Hyde.  He  married  Alice  Louise  Criswold,  of  Chicago, 
July  31,  1872.  They  have  one  son,  Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  attorney- 
at-law  and  professor  of  international  law  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

One  of  the  happiest  things  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Hyde  occurred  in 
January,  1908,  when  a  grandson,  James  Nevins  Hyde,  Second,  was 
born.  This  child  was  the  idol  of  Dr.  Hyde's  life  and  the  keen 
pleasure  he  enjoyed  watching  over  his  namesake  and  grandchild  was 
an  inspiration  to  those  familiar  with  the  circumstances. 

"In  the  fall  of  1861  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
William  H.  Draper,  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in 
New  York.  In  the  peninsular  campaign  of  1862  he  aided  in  the 
transfer  of  the  sick  and  wounded  from  McClennan's  army  to 
northern  ports  and  in  caring  for  the  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Fair 
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Oaks  and  Malvern  Hill.  In  the  autumn  of  1862  and  the  following 
winter  he  spent  ten  months  in  the  hospitals  of  Washington  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  assistant  surgeon.  After  examination  he  was 
appointed  July  14,  1863,  an  acting  assistant  surgeon  of  Volunteers 
and  was  recommended  to  the  board  of  examiners  of  the  regular  ser- 
vice. Meanwhile,  he  was  ordered  to  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron  and,  after  serving  on  several  vessels,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  naval  hospital  at  New-Berne,  N.  C.  In  October,  1863,  he 
was  commissioned  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  regular  navy,  standing 
second  on  the  examination  among  thirty  candidates.  He  immedi- 
ately went  on  duty  at  the  Washington  navy  yard  but  after  a  few 
months  was  assigned  to  the  San  Jacinto,  flagship  of  the  East  Gulf 
Blockading  Squadron,  with  which  he  cruised  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
during  1864."1  Toward  the  close  of  the  war  Dr.  Hyde  was  sent  to 
Key  West,  Florida,  to  assist  two  older  surgeons  of  the  navy  over- 
whelmed in  the  battle  being  waged  against  yellow  fever.  Both  of 
his  seniors  succumbed  to  the  terrible  malady,  leaving  the  whole 
responsibility  on  the  young  medical  officer.  So  well  was  this  duty 
performed  by  Dr.  Hyde  that  a  special  letter  of  praise  was  sent  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  he  was  later  commissioned  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  to  make  that  memorable  voyage,  under  command  of 
Admiral  Farragut  on  the  Ticonderoga,  to  various  European  ports 
and  throughout  the  Mediterranean  countries.  Every  officer  on  this 
voyage  was  a  picked  man  who  had  won  distinction  in  the  struggle 
for  the  Union. 

When  the  fact  was  demonstrated,  comparatively  recently,  concern- 
ing the  part  played  by  the  mosquito  in  spreading  yellow  fever,  Dr. 
Hyde  said  that  cleared  up  a  problem  he  encountered  during  the 
conflict  against  yellow  fever.  As  commanding  officer  he  loaded 
some  vessels  with  patients,  officers  and  men  and  cruised  up  and 
down  the  coast  some  distance  from  land.  He  noted  that  while  in 
this  position  few  new  cases  developed  and  attributed  it  to  better  air, 
but  now  he  knew  it  was  due  to  the  absence  of  the  mosquito  at  this 
distance  from  land. 

In  1867  he  was  made  passed  assistant  surgeon.  Eeturning  home 
early  in  1867,  he  was  on  duty  for  one  year  at  the  Clare  Naval 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.  In  March,  1868,  he  resigned  from  the 
Navy  and,  after  attending  the  second  course  of  medical  lectures  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from 
that  institution  in  1869.  From  that  date  to  his  death  he  practiced 
his  profession  in  Chicago,  111.  In  1876  he  was  elected  professor  of 
dermatology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, and  in  1879,  professor  of  skin,  genito-urinary  and  venereal  dis- 
eases in  Push  Medical  College.  This  latter  professorship  he  held 
until  his  death.  In  1901  he  became  professorial  lecturer  on  derma- 
tology at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


1.  Taken  from  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  September  30,  vol.  xx,  No.  2. 
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For  some  years  lie  was  United  States  examining  surgeon  for  pen- 
sions and  surgeon  of  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  Railway. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Dermatological  Association  in 
1881  and  1896.  In  1905  he  was  secretary  for  America  of  the  Sixth 
International  Dermatological  Congress.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Chicago  Dermatological  Society  and  its  first  president, 
an  office  he  filled  a  second  time  in  1908. 

Dr.  Hyde's  record  as  a  contributor  to  scientific  dermatology  is 
one  which  but  few  have  attained.  His  treatise  on  diseases  of  the 
skin  which  has  been  the  guide  to  so  many  students  of  medicine,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  underwent  eight  revisions  during  twenty- 
six  years.  In  a  review  of  the  last  edition,  Dr.  George  T.  Jackson, 
an  authority  on  dermatology,  said : 

"We  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  eighth  edition  of  this 
standard  work.  Since  it  first  saw  the  light  in  1883,  as  a  modest  but 
lusty  infant  of  572  pages,  we  have  learned  to  expect  a  new  edition 
about  every  four  or  five  years.  As  each  edition  has  been  kept  fully 
abreast  of  the  times,  looking  over  the  eight  volumes,  shows  us  how 
greatly  our  specialty  has  advanced,  and  the  wonderful  progress  in 
the  art  of  book-making.  The  first  edition  was  almost  without  illus- 
trations, and  those  were  wood-cuts,  while  this  one  has  225  half-tones 
and  58  full  page  plates  in  colors  and  monochrome."2 

In  addition  to  this  monumental  work  covering  the  entire  field  of 
dermatology,  he  contributed  considerably  over  a  hundred  special 
articles  on  subjects  concerned  in  his  specialty  which  were  printed 
and  read  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  addition  he  made 
several  valuable  literary  contributions  outside  of  scientific  medicine 
and  also  wrote  an  historical  sketch  of  "Early  Medical  Chicago." 

In  1896,  with  the  late  Dr.  Frank  Hugh  Montgomery,  he  pub- 
lished "A  Manual  of  Syphilis  and  Venereal  Diseases."  This  work 
contained  606  pages  in  the  text  and  forty-forty  illustrations  with 
eight  full  page  plates. 

His  written  articles  to  scientific  dermatology  really  represent  but 
a  part  of  his  contributions  to  the  subject,  as  at  international  con- 
gresses as  well  as  in  our  national  association  and  local  society,  he 
was  always  called  upon  to  discuss  the  technical  papers  read  and  his 
opinion  was  always  sought  in  the  clinical  demonstrations  accom- 
panying these  meetings.  He  always  presented  a  photographic  col- 
lection of  new  and  interesting  cases  at  every  meeting— and  through 
all  the  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  American  Dermatological 
Association,  he  has  presented  a  statistical  report  of  the  various  cases 
seen  by  himself  and  associates  during  the  year. 

By  his  fellow  members  of  the  Faculty  the  loss  will  be  keenly  felt. 
He  was  held  in  highest  esteem  and  regard  by  every  member,  and  by 
his  prompt  and  regular  attendance  and  active  interest  in  every 
matter  pertaining  to  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  ideals  of 
the  college,  won  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  of  his  associates. 


2.  Jour.  Cut.  Diseases,  January,  1910. 
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Being  head  of  the  department  of  his  specialty,  he  always  had  a  share 
in  shaping  the  policies  and,  with  that,  the  destinies  of  the  college. 
As  secretary  of  the  Faculty  for  years,  he  necessarily  came  in  contact 
with  practically  all  of  the  important  problems  affecting  the  college 
and  that  he  performed  these  duties  well,  all  will  agree. 

That  Dr.  Hyde's  clinic  was  famous  was  eloquently  testified  to  on 
two  recent  occasions — in  1909  the  class  of  '89  held  a  reunion  and 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  their  program  was  to  again 
assemble  and  listen  to  their  honored  professor  as  they  had  done 
throughout  a  whole  session  twenty  years  before.  This  was  repeated 
this  year  in  a  similar  reunion  of  the  class  of  1890.  The  expressions 
of  pleasure  of  all  of  these  gentlemen  in  meeting  again  and  their 
uniform  testimony  as  to  the  inspiration  Dr.  Hyde's  teaching  had 
been  to  them  during  their  twenty  years'  practice  of  medicine  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt  the  imprint  left  not  only  on  these,  but  on  all 
of  the  hundreds  of  Bush  alumni  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  have 
had  such  a  teacher.  The  ideals  he  instilled  into  the  minds  of  every 
student  has  had  much  to  do  with  placing  the  members  of  the 
Alumni  of  this  college  at  the  head  of  their  profession  in  their  respec- 
tive localities.  All  of  this  has  been  emphasized  recently  by  letters 
received  from  men  old  and  young,  all  voicing  the  ?ame  sentiments 
of  respect  and  regard,  and  deploring  the  great  loss  to  the  college 
and  the  profession. 

Some  expressions  from  the  press  show  us  the  viewpoint  of  the 
layman  of  Dr.  Hyde's  career  as  a  physician,  citizen  and  churchman. 

In  an  editorial  under  date  of  September  9,  1910,  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  said : 

"There  are  few  physicians  in  Chicago  whose  death  would  attract 
the  attention  in  the  profession  throughout  the  country  and  abroad 
that  has  been  caused  by  that  of  Dr.  James  Xevins  Hyde.  Tn  that 
field  which  Dr.  Hyde  made  his  own — a  specialty  which  occupies  a 
peculiarly  strategic  position  in  the  modern  warfare  against  disease — 
Dr.  Hyde  was  second  to  few,  possibly  none.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
curious  charm  for  his  associates  in  the  unusual  combination  which 
he  displayed — personally  a  gentleman  of  the  'old  school'  and  profes- 
sionally, a  physician  of  the  most  modern  scientific  type.  It  was  a 
combination  which  seemed  to  inspire  affection  as  well  as  respect. 

"Although  he  was  well  along  in  years  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Dr.  Hyde  maintained  on  the  scientific  side  of  his  work  a  very  keen 
and  catholic  attitude.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  new.  In  the  con- 
sideration of  purely  medical  problems  his  mind  never  shut  with  a 
click,  like  that  of  Emerson's  English  bishop. 

"But  when  it  came  to  those  questions  of  public  hygiene  which 
were  involved  in  his  professional  work,  Dr.  Hyde  displayed  a  most 
uncompromising  attitude.  His  lectures  on  the  'social  evil'  to  the 
students  at  Bush  Medical  College  were  'lectures'  in  more  senses  than 
one.  That  long  procession  of  unhappy  men  and  women  who  filed 
ever  past  him  seemed  to  set  up  in  his  soul  a  fierce  reaction  against 
any  attempt  to  palliate  or  excuse  the  forging  of  such  a  chain  of  woe. 
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"The  aristocratic  ideal  of  life  which  Dr.  Hyde  exemplified,  that 
old-fashioned  sense  of  noblesse  oblige,  was  shot  through  and  through 
with  a  fine  love  for  his  work  and  a  fine  sense  of  service.  In  this 
community  and  in  that  larger  fraternity  to  which  be  belonged,  he 
will  be  missed  indeed." 

An  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  September  9,  1910,  stated: 

"There  are  in  Chicago,  as  in  other  American  cities,  more  men 
who  have  been  licensed  to  practice  medicine  than  are  needed.  The 
city  can  never  have  too  many  physicians  of  the  James  Nevins  Hyde 
type.  Men  like  him  are  the  crowning  grace  and  glory  of  a  noble 
profession.  The  community  which  is  deprived  of  one  of  them  has 
suffered  a  loss  which  it  may  take  years  to  make  good." 

The  Evangelical  Episcopalian  of  September,  1910,  says  in  part: 

"To  the  medical  profession  throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe,  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  James  Nevins  Hyde  has  come  with 
a  sense  of  shock  such  as  is  rarely  felt  when  a  man  of  his  age  passes 
away.  But  to  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  Chicago,  the  blow  has 
fallen  with  a  crushing  weight. 

"Outside,  too,  of  his  profession,  Dr.  Hyde  was  eminently  a  man 
of  letters.  His  literary,  and  especially  his  historical  papers  were  not 
only  charming  in  style,  but  bore  witness  to  his  painstaking  research. 
No  member  of  the  Chicago  Literary  Club,  which  had  honored  him 
with  its  presi'dencv,  was  more  welcome  as  an  essavist.  His  religious 
nature,  too,  found  expression  in  occasional  articles  written  for  the 
Evangelical  Episcopalian, 

"Yet  this  ever  busy  man  was  never  too  weary  on  Sunday  morning 
to  devote  its  early  hours  to  the  Neighborhood  Guild — a  mission  of 
Christ  Church — in  which  he  led  the  music  and  taught  a  class  of 
poor  bo}^s.  Becoming  a  communicant  in  the  beginning  of  his  career 
in  Chicago,  he  was  one  of  those  city  practitioners  of  medicine  to  be 
found  regularly  in  the  place  of  worship  on  Sunday  and  at  the  week- 
day evening  services.  His  tenderness  toward  the  needy  and  the 
toilworn  is  witnessed  tearfully  now  by  hundreds  of  working  people 
to  whom  he  gave  the  rich  fruitage  of  his  medical  skill  and  learning, 
but  'without  money  and  without  price.' 

"His  later  years  bad  been  blessed  in  the  oneness  of  purpose  and 
ideals  which  bound  together  himself  and  his  only  son,  Charles 
Cheney  Hyde;  and  the  happy  marriage  of  the  latter  to  Miss  Mary 
Paige  Tilton  of  New  York  had  been  a  source  of  great  domestic  joy. 
Dr.  Hyde's  absorbing  love  for  a  little  grandson,  born  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  was  an  added  element  of  gladness  in  his  home  life  and  of 
gratification  that  the  child  bears  into  the  future  the  stainless  name 
of  James  Nevins  Hyde. 

"His  was  a  life  that  has  left  an  impress  upon  uncounted  other 
lives.  From  all  over  the  land  there  have  come  to  his  family  pathetic 
testimonies  to  his  influence  for  good  npon  his  patients  and  upon  the 
host  of  students  who  have  gone  out  from  Eush  College.  He  never 
hesitated  to  use  a  physician's  opportunities  to  appeal  to  the  moral 
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and  religious  sense  of  those  who  needed  loftier  and  purer  ideals  as 
much  as  medical  treatment.  More  than  one  letter  written  since  his 
departure  speak  of  lives  completely  changed  through  the  quiet 
advice  of  this  'beloved  physician.'  " 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  American  Dermatological  Association,  Chicago 
Medical,  Chicago  Pathological  and  Chicago  Dermatological  societies, 
and  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society;  corresponding  member  of 
the  Societe  Franchise  de  Dermatologie  et  de  Syphiligraphie ;  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Wiener  Dermatologische  Gesselschaft;  and 
honorary  member  of  the  Societa  Italiana  di  Dermatologia  e  Sifilo- 
grafia.  Other  society  memberships  included  the  S.  A.  E.,  Society 
Colonial  Wars  and  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  University,  Chicago  Literary,  Onwentsia 
and  Saddle  and  Cycle  clubs. 

He  held  the  following  hospital  appointments :  Dermatologist  to 
the  Presbyterian,  Michael  Eeese,  Augustana  and  Children's  Mem- 
orial hospitals  and  the  Orphan  Asylum  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

There  are  but  few  men  who  have  lived  three  score  and  ten  years 
who  have  been  privileged  to  be  in  the  front  ranks  of  their  profession, 
who  up  to  the  last  moment  remained  by  common  consent  and  by 
right  of  achievement  at  the  head,  and  who  never  in  any  department 
of  his  work  knew  anything  except  the  fact  that  he  was  never  excelled 
and  more  than  that,  there  was  no  suggestion  of  his  being  equalled. 
His  was  a  master  mind  and  he  was  a  master  dermatologist  and  as 
such  his  name  will  always  be  honored. 

Oliver  S.  Ormsby. 


NECEOLOGIST'S   EEPOET 
Oliver  S.  Ormsby,  M.D. 

CHICAGO 

Once  more  it  becomes  my  duty  to  record  collectively  the  names 
of  our  fellow  members  whose  careers  have  ended  during  the  past 
year.  The  majority  had  lived  long  and  rounded  out  a  life's  work 
equal  to  that  ordinarily  allotted  to  mankind  in  general.  Several 
were  cut  short  in  the  midst  of  their  most  active  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  eighty  Eush  Graduates  recorded,  are  two  members  of  the 
Faculty. 

During  the  year,  including  those  receiving  degrees  to-day, 
eighty-five  have  graduated,  making  the  total  membership  to-day 
five  more  than  we  had  a  year  ago. 

The  information  gathered  below  was  obtained  largely  from  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Journal,  to  whom  the  writer  acknowledges  his  appreciation. 
Following  the  Faculty  members,  the  Alumni  are  recorded  chrono- 
logically with  the  date  of  graduation. 
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Howard  Taylor  Ricketts,  M.D.,  one  of  the  most  notable  young  workers 
in  the  field  of  medical  research,  died  in  the  American  Hospital  in  the  City 
of  Mexico,  May  3,  from  typhus  fever,  contracted  while  pursuing  investiga- 
tions regarding  the  causation  of  the  disease,  aged  39. 

He  received  his  literary  degree  from  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin- 
coln, in  1894,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Northwestern  University  Medi- 
cal School,  Chicago,  in  1897.  He  served  as  intern  in  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital from  1897  to  1899,  and  then  continued  his  research  work;  was  made 
fellow  in  cutaneous  pathology  in  Rush  Medical  College,  and  in  1899  was 
made  instructor  in  pathology.  During  this  time  he  pursued  his  researches 
on  blastomycosis.  In  1902,  Dr.  Ricketts  was  made  associate  professor  of 
pathology  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  next  important  work  in 
medical  research  was  regarding  the  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  (tick 
fever),  which  occupied  his  attention  for  several  summers.  In  1906,  his 
book  on  "Infection,  Immunity  and  Serum  Therapy"  appeared,  which  has 
gone  through  three  editions  and  is  a  very  complete  short  treatise  on  the 
subject.  His  latest  research  work  was  on  the  causation  of  typhus  fever 
(tabardillo),  which  has  been  epidemic  in  Mexico  for  some  time  past.  He 
was  recently  appointed  professor  of  pathology  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  accepted  the  position  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
be  free  to  continue  his  researches  during  the  winter,  spring  and  summer. 

Dr.  Ricketts  has  been  for  several  years  a  valued  editorial  writer  on  The 
Journal  A.  M.  A.,  and  much  of  his  research  work  has  been  done  under 
grants  made  by  the  Committee  on  Scientific  Research  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

His  society  membership  included  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Association  of  Pathologists  and  Bacteriologists,  and  the  Chicago 
Medical,  Clinical  and  Pathological  Societies.  He  was  a  persistent,  untiring 
and  insatiable  worker,  and  to  this  his  illness  and  death  are  probably  due, 
as  he  was  worn  out  when  he  returned  to  Mexico  in  April. 

That  his  work  was  appreciated  in  Mexico  is  shown  by  the  following, 
which  is  a  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Alfonso  Pruneda  to  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association: 

"The  President  of  the  Republic  resolved  that  the  following  honors 
should  be   shown  the  memory   of  the  heroic  investigator : 

"  ( 1 )  The  laboratory  in  which  Dr.  Ricketts  made  his  investigations  will 
be  named  in  the  future  'Dr.  Howard  T.  Ricketts  Laboratory';  (2)  the 
National  School  of  Medicine,  the  bacteriologic,  the  medical  and  the 
pathologic  institutions  will  be  put  in  mourning  for  three  days;  (3)  a 
special  commission  of  those  institutions  accompanied  the  body  to  the 
national  railway  station,  where  it  was  placed  in  the  special  car  to 
Chicago;  (4)  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  sent  a 
special  delegate  to  present  to  Mrs.  Ricketts  the  expression  of  the  Mexican 
government's  sorrow  for  the  death  of  her  eminent  husband;  (5)  the  same 
department  sent  a  flower  crown  with  this  inscription :  'To  the  heroic 
investigator,  Dr.  H.  T.  Ricketts.  Homage  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  Mexico,  May  3,  1910.'  Besides  this,  the  depart- 
ment sent  two  telegrams  to  the  Chicago  and  Pennsylvania  universities, 
presenting  them  its  condolence  in  the  terrible  loss  suffered  by  these  insti- 
tutions with  the  death  of  their  distinguished  professor. 

"Finally,  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine  stopped  its  weekly  session 
and  the  president  made  a  public  panegyric  on  the  courageous  and  unfor- 
tunate Dr.  Ricketts." 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  May  6,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "On  the  Firing 
Line"  said:  "The  death  of  Dr.  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  adds  another 
name  to  the  long  honor  roll  of  science.  The  endless  warfare  that  mankind 
has  fought  against  ignorance  and  its  child,  disease,  has  claimed  another 
victim,  but  the  fight  goes  on.  Dr.  Ricketts  left  his  unfinished  investiga- 
tions'/to his  fellow  workers  in  the  field  of  medical  research.  But  he  has 
left  something  more  precious  to  his  fellow  men — the  example  of  a  high 
courage  and  devotion  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
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"Dr.  Ricketts  died  on  the  firing  line  of  human  progress  and  it  is  inspir- 
ing to  believe  as  we  may,  that  he  did  not  die  in  vain.  Mankind  is  richer 
for  his  living  and  nobler  for  his  dying." 

A  memorial  service  for  Dr.  Ricketts  was  held  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Hall, 
University  of  Chicago,  May  15.  Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson  read  a  letter 
from  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  Mexico  expressing  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  Ricketts  and  mentioning  the  honors  conferred  on  him.  He 
also  made  a  brief  address  on  the  work  of  Dr.  Ricketts  and  the  essential 
facts  of  his  life  and  death  were  given  by  Dr.  Russell  M.  Wilder,  who  was 
an  associate  with  Dr.  Ricketts  in  his  work  in  Mexico.  Dr.  Ludvig 
Hektoen  delivered  an  address  on  the  personality  of  Dr.  Ricketts  and  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  work.  Prof.  Charles  Henderson  of  the  University 
spoke  on  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  Dr.  Ricketts'  work  and  his  death. 
The  meeting  was   largely  attended. 

To  the  personal  friends  of  Dr.  Ricketts  the  news  of  his  death  will  bring 
to  an  unusual  degree  a  sense  of  personal  loss.  Quiet,  modest,  unassuming, 
he  had  a  singularly  lovable  disposition  and  a  capacity  for  friendship 
beyond  the  average.  The  friends  of  his  college  days  and  the  intimate 
associates  of  his  years  of  teaching  and  research  had  anticipated  for  him  a 
long  and  brilliant  career  and  unite  in  deploring  the  sudden  termination 
of  a  life  of  usefulness  and  promise. 

F.  Gurney  Stubbs,  M.D.,  1393;  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Chicago  Laryngological  and  Rhinological  Society,  and  Physi- 
cians' Club  of  Chicago;  assistant  professor  of  Laryngology  and  Otology  in 
Rush  Medical  College;  professor  of  Laryngology,  Rhinology  and  Otology 
in  the  Chicago  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  College;  died  in  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  May  26,  from  pneumonia,  aged  41.  Dr.  Stubbs  graduated  from 
the  Literary  Department  of  the  Allegheny  College,  Pennsylvania,  with  high 
honors  in  the  class  of  '90  and  from  the  Chicago  Medical  College  in  the 
class  of  '93.  He  was  a  thorough  student  and  did  the  most  expert  operative 
work  in  the  speciality  he  chose.  He  improvised  some  instruments  for  this 
work  and  improved  others  and  has  made  many  contributions  to  medical 
literature. 

William  H.  Wells,  M.D.,  1848;  went  to  California  in  1849,  and  after- 
ward practiced  in  Sacramento,  Santa  Clara,  Solano  and  Fresno  counties; 
died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in  Sacramento,  August  15,  aged  91. 

Franklin  B.  Ives,  M.D.,  1850;  a  practitioner  and  clergyman  of  Bureau 
County  for  many  years,  and  later  a  resident  of  California;  died  at  his 
home  in  Long  Beach,  California,  November  1,  from  senile  debility,  aged  86. 

Arthur  M.  Thome,  M.D.,  1851;  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  later  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital, 
Keokuk,  and  professor  of  anatomy  in  Keokuk  Academy;  a  minister  in  the 
Congregational  Church  since  1866;  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  May  28, 
aged  86. 

Edwin  Rutherford  Willard,  M.D.,  1852;  of  Joliet,  111.;  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association;  consulting  surgeon  to  St.  Joseph's  and 
Silver  Cross  Hospitals,  Joliet;  surgeon  of  the  Thirteenth  Illinois  Volunteer 
Cavalry  during  the  Civil  War;  died  at  his  old  home  in  Wilmington,  111., 
June  22,  from  nephritis,  aged  79. 

William  M.  Young,  M.D.,  1853;  died  at  his  home  in  Galesville,  Wis., 
June  7,  from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  aged  80. 

Thomas  P.  Seller,  1854;  died  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis,  December  19, 
from  senile  debility,  aged  84. 

Lucien  Lavassa  Leeds,  M.D.,  1856;  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  Brainerd  District  Medical  Society;  for  fifty-seven  years  a 
practitioner  of  Illinois;  city  councilman  of  Lincoln;  for  twenty-six  years 
a  member  of  the  board  of  education,  and  for  twelve  years  its  president; 
died  at  his  home  in  Lincoln,  June  19,  aged  78. 
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William  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,  1856;  surgeon  of  the  Tenth  Wisconsin  Volun- 
teer Infantry  and  later  brevet  major,  United  States  Volunteers,  during  the 
Civil  War;  formerly  secretary  of  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Exam- 
ining Board  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland;  a  specialist  in  diseases  of 
the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat;  died  at  his  home  in  Mountain  View,  Cal., 
January  28,  from  senile  debility,  aged  75. 

Jacob  Moyer  Hagey,  M.D.,  1862;  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association;  once  president  of  the  Livingston  County  (111.) 
Medical  Society;  a  member  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association; 
died  at  his  home  in  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.,  August  3,  from  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, aged  76. 

Harrison  H.  Guthrie,  M.D.,  1863;  a  surgeon  during  the  Civil  War;  and 
later  a  practitioner  of  Minnesota;  died  at  his  home  in  San  Bernardino, 
Cal.,  November  30,  from  senile  debility,  aged  77. 

James  M.  Watkins,  M.D.,  1864;   died  at  his  home  in  Green  Valley,  111., 

March  22,  aged  79. 

Alfred  M.  Galliday,  1863  or  1864;  of  Bedford,  Iowa;  attended  Jubilee 
College  in  Illinois;  his  father  was  also  a  graduate  of  Rush  Medical  College; 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  thorough  student  and  was  a  successful  prac- 
titioner and  a  highly  respected  man;  was  unmarried;   died  April  20,  1908. 

Eugiene  La  Fon  Nelson,  M.D.,  1864;  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Eighth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Cavalry  during  the  Civil  War;  died  at  his  home  in 
Springfield,  Mo.,  April  20,  from  general  debility,  following  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, aged  69. 

George  F.  Keiper,  M.D.,  1865;  formerly  a  member  of  the  state  legislature 
of  Nebraska  and  superintendent  of  the  Norfolk  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane;  died  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  December  10,  from  carcinoma  of  the 
stomach. 

Robert  H.  Crowder,  M.D.,  1866;  who,  after  one  year  of  medical  work  in 
1860  and  1861,  entered  the  federal  service  as  captain  of  the  line  in  the 
Eleventh  Indiana  Volunteer  Cavalry;  was  later  transferred  to  the  medical 
corps  as  surgeon  with  rank  of  Major  and  afterward  practiced  for  many 
years  in  Sullivan,  Ind. ;  died  at  his  home  in  that  city,  January  20,  from 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  aged  69. 

William  D.  Scott,  M.D.,  1866;  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical 
Society  and  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War;  died  at  his  home  in  Ithaca,  May  9, 
from  cancer  of  the  throat,  aged  68. 

William  H0  C.  Moore,  M.D.,  1867;  died  at  his  home  in  Essex,  Iowa,  Sep- 
tember 4,  from  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  aged  68. 

James  G.  Connor,  1867;  of  Ionia,  Mich.;  entered  Rush  in  1866;  was  pre- 
pared at  Mt.  Dempsey  Academy,  Landisburg,  Pa.,  and  took  two  courses  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  received 
the  Licentiate  in  Pharmacy,  State  of  Wisconsin,  1882,  by  examination 
No.  954;  was  a  member  of  the  Fox  River  Valley,  Ionia  County,  Michigan 
State  Medical  Societies  and  the  American  Medical  Association;  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  the  Ciceronian 
Society  of  Mt.  Dempsey  Academy;  enlisted  August  8  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
as  the  fourth  sergeant  in  Company  G,  133rd  Pennsylvania  Col.  Infantry.; 
was  discharged  March,  1863,  for  disabilities  received  in  line  of  duty.  He 
was  health  officer  and  city  physician  of  Ionia,  Mich.;  was  a  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church.  He  was  married  and  had  five  children,  four 
of  whom  are  living.    Died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  in  his  office. 

John  Evans  Tuttle,  M.D.,  1868;  formerly  a  practitioner  of  Myersville, 
111.,  died  at  his  home  in  Danville,  111.,  Nov.  20,  1908,  from  angina  pectoris, 
aged  68. 

Byron  Holmes,  M.D.,  1868;  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.;  died  in  the  Fond  du 
Lac  County  Hospital,  June  28;  aged  64. 
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David  Lawry  Davidson,  M.D.,  1868;  formerly  a  practitioner  of  Illinois 
and  Missouri;  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  28, 
1909,  from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  aged  66. 

Robert  H.  Brown,  M.D.,  1869;  a  veteran  and  historiographer  of  the  Civil 
War;  died  in  his  rooms  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  June  8,  from  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, aged  73. 

William  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,  1869;  of  Winnebago,  Wisconsin;  a  member  of 
the  State  Medical  Society  of  Wisconsin;  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War;  for 
fifteen  years  superintendent  of  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Oshkosh;  an  eminent  physician,  distinguished  alienist  and  brilliant  scholar; 
died  in  the  Chicago  Hospital,  October  12,  from  hemorrhage  due  to  a  carci- 
noma of  the  bladder,  aged  62. 

William  Monroe,  M.D.,  1869;  born  in  Ohio,  July  30,  1818;  began  practice 
of  medicine  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  in  1840  under  license,  with  his 
stepfather,  Dr.  John  Loofbourow;  was  a  member  of  the  County  and  State 
Medical  Societies,  examining  surgeon  for  pensions  from  1870  to  1880;  and 
a  veteran  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  of  1832,  for  which  he  drew  pension;  also 
a  prominent  Mason;  was  buried  by  the  fraternity;  died  at  Monroe,  Green 
County,  Wisconsin,  July  3,  1908. 

Horace  R.  Littlefield,  M.D.,  1870;  assistant  surgeon  of  volunteers  during 
the  Civil  War;  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  construction  departments  of  the 
Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
Washington  and  Idaho  Railway,  and  Portland  and  Puget  Sound  Railroad; 
died  at  his  home  in  Portland,  Oregon,  February  17,  from  the  effects  of 
injuries  received  in  a  railway  accident  more  than  six  years  before,  aged  64. 

David  T.  Douglass,  M.D.,  1871;  of  Colfax,  111.;  a  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association;  died  at  the  home  of  his  brother  in  Morristown,  N.  J., 
'February  5,  from  paralysis,  aged  66. 

Elbert  Warren  Clark,  M.D.,  1871;  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  Iowa  State  Association  of  Railway  Surgeons;  president 
of  the  Iowa  State  Medical  Society  in  1896;  local  surgeon  at  Grinnell  for 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and  Iowa  Central  Railways;  a  member 
of  the  local  board  of  pension  examiners;  president  of  the  Rush  Medical 
College  Alumni  Association  of  Iowa  in  1904  and  1905;  five  times  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  of  Grinnell;  mayor  from  1893  to  1897;  president  of 
the  city  school  board  for  six  years  and  trustee  of  Iowa  College  since  1898; 
a  member  of  the  twenty-third  general  assembly  from  Powesheik  County, 
and  state  senator  in  1906;  first  vice-president  of  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank;  died  at  his  home  in  Grinnell,  February  16,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall 
received  a  year  and  a  half  before,  aged  67. 

Charles  Alfred  Hudson,  M.D.,  1871;  died  at  his  home  in  Kenton,  Ten- 
nessee, March  18,  from  catarrhal  cystitis,  aged  64. 

Amos  L.  Norris,  M.D.,  1872;  died  at  his  home  in  Farmer  City,  111., 
December  16,  from  paralysis,  aged  62. 

Martin  Henry  Luken,  M.D.,  1873;  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Chicago  Pathological  Society  and  German  Medical  Society;  for 
many  years  attending  gynecologist  to  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Tabitha  Hospital,  Chicago; 
died  at  the  home  of  his  brother  in  Chicago,  June  5,  aged  58. 

James  Harvey  O'Rear,  M.D.,  1873;  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association;  died  at  his  home  in  Medford.  Okla.,  March  13, 
from  chronic  nephritis,  aged  73. 

Edgar  B.  Shumway,  M.D.,  1874;  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association;  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1882  and  of  the  state  senate 
in  1884;  formerly  local  surgeon  for  the  Illinois  Central  and  Big  Four  sys- 
tems at  Peotone,  111.;  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  March  2,  1910,  from 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  aged  58.  . 

{To    be   continued.) 
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BOOK    REVIEW 

THE   CARNEGIE   FOUNDATION   REPORT   ON   MEDICAL   EDUCATION  * 

Medical  Education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada — A  Report  to  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching;  by  Abraham 
Flexner;  with  an  Introduction  by  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  President  of 
the  Foundation,  Bulletin  Number  4,  1910.  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

This  is  an  elaborate  and  scholarly  report  forming  the  contents 
of  a  book  of  over  300  pages.  It  is  characterized  by  its  extreme 
frankness  and  candor;  praising  and  condemning,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  the  various  medical  colleges  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  investigation.  There  are  no  insinuations  or  obscure  references; 
simply  cold  facts. 

Every  member  of  the  profession  and.  every  prospective  student  of 
medicine  should  peruse  its  contents,  since  every  phase  of  medical 
education  is  considered,  and  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  various 
colleges  are  presented  in  a  perfectly  truthful  and  unbiased  manner. 

The  subject  of  the  report  is  of  such  vital  importance  that  The 
Bulletin  feels  justified  not  only  in  devoting  its  pages  to  a  con- 
sideration of  it,  but  also  in  quoting  extensively  from  it ;  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  improve  upon  the  language 
used,  or  upon  the  clarity  with  which  the  various  points  are  dis- 
cussed. 

Eegarding  the  work  of  the  Foundation  in  this  particular  field,  the 
following  is  quoted  from  the  Introduction: 

No  effort  has  been  spared  to  procure  accurate  and  detailed  information 
as  to  the  facilities,  resources  and  methods  of  instruction  of  the  medical 
schools.  They  have  not  only  been  separately  visited,  but  every  statement 
made  in  regard  to  each  detail  has  been  carefully  checked  with  the  data  in 
possession  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  likewise  obtained  by  per- 
sonal inspection,  and  with  the  records  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  so  far  as  its  membership  extends.  The  details  as  stated 
go  forth  with  the  sanction  of  at  least  two,  and  frequently  more,  independ- 
ent observers. 

In  making  this  study  the  schools  of  all  medical  sects  have  been  included. 
It  is  clear  that  so  long  as  a  man  is  to  practice  medicine,  the  public  is 
equally  concerned  in  his  right  preparation  for  that  profession,  whatever 
he  call  himself — allopath,  homeopath,  eclectic,  osteopath,  or  whatnot.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  he  should  be  grounded  in  the  fundamental  sciences 
upon  which  medicine  rests,  whether  he  practices  under  one  name  or  under 
another. 

In  anticipating  the  inevitable  criticism  of  a  report  of  this  char- 
acter the  Foundation  defends  itself  by  stating  that  its  attitude  is, 
that  all  colleges  and  universities,  whether  supported  by  taxation  or 
by  private  endowment,  are  in  truth  public  service  corporations,  and 
that  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  the  facts  concerning  their  admin- 
istration and  development,  whether  those  facts  pertain  to  the  finan- 
cial or  to  the  educational  side. 


*  Provided  the  limited  number  of  copies  for  distribution  is  not  exhausted, 
copies  may  be  had  by  sending  17  cents  in  stamps  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  576 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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The  report  is  divided  into  two  parts,  devoted,  respectively,  to 
the  history  of  medical  education  in  this  country,  and  its  present 
status,  and  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  schools  in  existence  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

As  a  result  of  its  study  the  following  significant  facts  are 
revealed  (quoting  from  the  Introduction)  : 

( 1 )  For  twenty-five  years  past  there  has  been  an  enormous  over-produc- 
tion of  uneducated  and  ill-trained  medical  practitioners.  This  has  been  in 
absolute  disregard  of  the  public  welfare  and  without  any  serious  thought 
of  the  interests  of  the  public.  Taking-  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
physicians  are  four  or  five  times  as  numerous  in  proportion  to  population 
as  in  older  countries  like  Germany. 

(2)  Over-production  of  ill-trained  men  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  very  large  number  of  commercial  schools,  sustained  in  many 
cases  by  advertising  methods  through  which  a  mass  of  unprepared  youth 
is  drawn  out  of  industrial  occupations  into  the  study  of  medicine. 

( 3 )  Until  recently  the  conduct  of  a  medical  school  was  a  profitable 
business,  for  the  methods  of  instruction  were  mainly  didactic.  As  the 
need  for  laboratories  has  become  more  keenly  felt,  the  expenses  of  an 
efficient  medicaJ  school  have  been  greatly  increased.  The  inadequacy  of 
many  of  these  schools  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  all 
our  medical  schools  have  incomes  below  $10,000,  and  these  incomes 
determine  the  quality  of  instruction  that  they  can  and  do  offer. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  in  large  measure  failed  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  to  appreciate  the  great  advance  in  medical  education  and  the 
increased  cost  of  teaching  it  along  modern  lines.  Many  universities  desir- 
ous of  apparent  educational  completeness  have  annexed  medical  schools 
without  making  themselves  responsible  either  for  the  standards  of  the 
professional  schools  or  for  their  support. 

(4)  The  existence  of  many  of  these  unnecessary  and  inadequate  medical 
schools  has  been  defended  by  the  argument  that  a  poor  medical  school  is 
justified  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  boy.  It  is  clear  that  the  poor  boy  has 
no  right  to  go  into  any  profession  for  which  he  is  not  willing  to  obtain 
adequate  preparation;  but  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  report  make  it  evi- 
dent that  this  argument  is  insincere,  and  that  the  excuse  which  has 
hitherto  been  put  forward  in  the  name  of  the  poor  boy  is  in  reality  an 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  poor  medical  school. 

(5)  A  hospital  under  complete  educational  control  is  as  necessary  to  a 
medical  school  as  is  a  laboratory  of  chemistry  or  pathology.  High  grade 
teaching  within  a  hospital  introduces  a  most  wholesome  and  beneficial 
influenee  into  its  routine.  Trustees  of  hospitals,  public  and  private, 
should  therefore  go  to  the  limit  of  their  authority  in  opening  hospital 
wards  to  teaching,  provided  only  that  the  universities  secure  sufficient 
funds  on  their  side  to  employ  as  teachers  men  who  are  devoted  to  clinical 
science. 

Then  follows  a  consideration  of  these  various  points,  and  a 
prophecy  of  the  betterment  of  conditions  and  the  establishment  of 
a  uniformity  of  relationship  between  the  medical  schools  and  the 
universities  with  which  they  are  articulated. 

Quoting  further  from  the  Introduction,  the  following  is  pertinent 
and  interesting : 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Foundation  has  kept  steadily  in 
view  the  interests  of  two  classes,  which  in  the  over-multiplication  of 
medical  schools  have  usually  been  forgotten — first,  the  youths  who  are 
to  study  medicine  and  to  become  the  future  practitioners,  and,  secondly, 
the  general  public,  which  is  to  live  and  die  under  their  ministrations. 
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No  one  can  become  familiar  with  this  situation  without  acquiring  a 
hearty  sympathy  for  the  American  youth  who,  too  often  the  prey  of  com- 
mercial advertising  methods,  is  steered  into  the  practice  of  medicine  with 
almost  no  opportunity  to  learn  the  difference  between  an  efficient  medical 
school  and  a  hopelessly  inadequate  one.  A  clerk  who  is  receiving  $50  a 
month  in  the  country  store  gets  an  alluring  brochure  which  paints  the 
life  of  the  physician  as  an  easy  road  to  wealth.  He  has  no  realization  of 
the  difference  between  medicine  as  a  profession  and  medicine  as  a  business, 
nor  as  a  rule  has  he  any  adviser  at  hand  to  show  him  that  the  first  requi- 
site for  the  modern  practitioner  of  medicine  is  a  good  general  education. 
Such  a  boy  falls  an  easy  victim  to  the  commercial  medical  school,  whether 
operating  under  the  name  of  a  university  or  college,  or  alone. 

The  interests  of  the  general  public  have  been  so  generally  lost  sight  of 
in  this  matter  that  the  public  has  in  large  measure  forgot  that  it  has  any 
interests  to  protect.  And  yet  in  no  other  way  does  education  more  closely 
touch  the  individual  than  in  the  quality  of  medical  training  which  the 
institutions  of  the  country  provide.  Not  only  the  personal  well-being 
of  each  citizen,  but  national,  state  and  municipal  sanitation  rests  upon 
the  quality  of  the  training  which  the  medical  graduate  has  received.  The 
interest  of  the  public  is  to  have  well-trained  practitioners  in  sufficient 
number  for  the  needs  of  society.  The  source  whence  these  practitioners 
are  to  come  is  of  far  less  consequence. 

Historical  facts  are  always  of  interest,  particularly  when  per- 
taining to  the  development  of  our  own  profession,  and  the  following 
are  no  exception  to  the  rule : 

The  beginning  of  the  American  medical  school  was  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  apprenticeship  system  still  in  vogue  during  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries. 

"The  likely  youth  of  that  period,  destined  to  a  medical  career, 
was  at  an  early  age  indentured  to  some  reputable  practitioner,  to 
whom  his  service  was  successively  menial,  pharmaceutical,  and  pro- 
fessional :  he  ran  his  master's  errands,  washed  the  bottles,  mixed  the 
drugs,  spread  the  plasters,  and  finally,  as  the  stipulated  term  drew 
toward  its  close,  actually  took  part  in  the  daily  practice  of  his  pre- 
ceptor— bleeding  his  patients,  pulling  their  teeth,  and  obeying  a 
hurried  summons  in  the  night.  The  quality  of  the  training  varied 
within  large  limits  with  the  capacity  and  conscientiousness  of  the 
master." 

Informal  classes  and  demonstrations,  mainly  in  anatomy,  are 
matters  of  record  as  far  back  as  1750.  The  chief  center  of  medical 
interest  was  Philadelphia. 

The  first  medical  school  was  established  in  1765,  when  the  chair 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  was  created,  and  John  Mor- 
gan chosen  as  its  first  occupant.  Other  medical  schools  or  "medi- 
cal institutes,"  established  in  the  same  period,  were:  One  in  New 
York  in  1768;  another,  the  medical  department  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, in  1783,  and  still  another,  the  medical  department  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  in  1798.  Between  1810  and  1876  seventy-three 
new  medical  schools  came  into  existence,  although  they  were  far 
from  the  high  standard  of  the  original  schools. 

"First  and  last,  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  in  little 
more  than  a  century  produced  457  medical  schools,  many,  of  course, 
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short-lived,  and  perhaps  50  still-born.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five 
survive  to-day." 

In  discussing  the  matter  of  over-production  of  doctors,  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  in  Germany,  in  the  large  cities,  there  is  one  doc- 
tor to  every  1,000,  while  in  the  country  there  is  but  one  to  every 
2,000.  In  the  United  States,  outside  of  the  large  cities,  there  is 
one  doctor  to  every  5C8  persons,  while  in  the  large  cities  there  is 
frequently  one  to  every  400  or  less. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  Chapter  I  of  the 
Report : 

Over-production  is  stamped  on  the  face  of  these  facts;  and  if,  in 
its  despite,  there  are  localities  without  a  physician,  it  is  clear  that 
even  long-continued  over-production  of  cheaply  made  doctors  can- 
not force  distribution  beyond  a  well  marked  point.  In  our  towns 
health  is  as  good  and  physicians  probably  as  alert  as  in  Prussia; 
there  is,  then,  no  reason  to  fear  an  unheeded  call  or  a  too  tardy 
response,  if  urban  communities  support  one  doctor  for  every  2,000 
inhabitants.  On  that  showing,  the  towns  have  now  four  or  more 
doctors  for  every  one  that  they  actually  require — something  worse 
than  waste,  for  the  superfluous  doctor  is  usually  a  poor  doctor.  So 
enormous  an  overcrowding  with  low-grade  material  both  relatively 
and  absolutely  decreases  the  number  of  well  trained  men  who  can 
count  on  the  profession  for  a  livelihood.  According  to  Gresham's 
law,  which,  as  has  been  shrewdly  remarked,  is  as  valid  in  education 
as  in  finance,  the  inferior  medium  tends  to  displace  the  superior. 
If  then,  by  having  in  cities  one  doctor  for  every  2,000  persons,  we 
got  four  times  as  good  a  doctor  as  now  when  we  provide  one  doctor 
for  every  500  or  less,  the  apothecaries  would  find  time  hanging 
somewhat  more  heavily  on  their  hands.  Clearly,  low  standards  and 
poor  training  are  not  now  needed  in  order  to  supply  physicians  to 
the  towns. 

We  may  safely  conclude  that  our  methods  of  carrying  on  medical 
education  have  resulted  in  enormous  over-production  at  a  low  level, 
and  that,  whatever  the  justification  in  the  past,  the  present  situa- 
tion in  town  and  country  alike  can  be  more  effectively  met  by  a 
reduced  output  of  well  trained  men  than  by  further  inflation  with 
an  inferior  product. 

Starting  with  our  present  overcrowded  condition,  production 
henceforth  at  the  ratio  of  one  physician  to  every  increase  of  1,500 
in  population  will  prevent  a  shortage,  for  the  next  generation  at 
least. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  country  needs  fewer  and  better  doctors ; 
and  that  the  way  to  get  them  better  is  to  produce  fewer. 

Eeduction  of  our  155  medical  schools  to  31  would  deprive  of  a 
medical  school,  no  section  that  is  now  capable  of  maintaining  one. 
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It  would  threaten  no  scarcity  of  physicians  until  the  country's 
development  actually  required  more  than  3,500  physicians  annually, 
that  is  to  say,  for  a  generation  or  two,  at  least. 

Low  standards  give  the  medical  schools  access  to  a  large  clientele 
open  to  successful  exploitation  by  commercial  methods.  The  crude 
boy  or  the  jaded  clerk  who  goes  into  medicine  at  this  level  has  not 
been  moved  by  a  significant  prompting  from  within;  nor  has  he  as 
a  rule  shown  any  forethought  in  the  matter  of  making  himself 
ready.  He  is  more  likely  to  have  been  caught  drifting  at  a  vacant 
moment  by  an  alluring  advertisement  or  announcement,  quite  com- 
monly an  exaggeration,  not  infrequently  an  outright  misrepresenta- 
tion. Indeed,  the  advertising  methods  of  the  commercially  success- 
ful schools  are  amazing.  Not  infrequently  advertising  costs  more 
than  laboratories.  The  school  catalogues  abound  in  exaggeration, 
misstatement,  and  half-truths.  The  deans  of  these  institutions 
occasionally  know  more  about  modern  advertising  than  about  mod- 
ern medical  teaching.  They  may  be  uncertain  about  the  relation  of 
the  clinical  laboratory  to  bedside  instruction;  but  they  have  calcu- 
lated to  a  nicety  which  "medium"  brings  the  largest  "return." 
Their  dispensary  records  may  be  in  hopeless  disorder;  but  the  card 
system  by  which  they  keep  track  of  possible  students  is  admirable. 
Such  exploitation  of  medical  education,  confined  to  schools  that 
admit  students  below  the  level  of  actual  high  school  graduation,  is 
strangely  inconsistent  with  the  social  aspects  of  medical  practice. 
The  overwhelming  importance  of  preventive  medicine,  sanitation, 
and  public  health  indicates  that  in  modern  life  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  an  organ  differentiated  by  society  for  its  own  highest  pur- 
poses, not  a  business  to  be  exploited  by  individuals  according  to 
their  own  fancy.  There  would  be  no  vigorous  campaigns  led  by 
enlightened  practitioners  against  tuberculosis,  malaria,  and  diph- 
theria, if  the  commercial  point  of  view  were  tolerable  in  practice. 
And  if  not  in  practice,  then  not  in  education.  The  theory  of  state 
regulation  covers  that  point.  In  the  act  of  granting  the  right  to 
confer  degrees,  the  state  vouches  for  them;  through  protective 
boards  it  still  further  seeks  to  safeguard  the  people.  The  public 
interest  is  then  paramount,  and  when  public  interest,  professional 
ideals,  and  sound  educational  procedure  concur  in  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  same  policy,  the  time  is  surely  ripe  for  decisive  action. 

Society  reaps  at  this  moment  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  advan- 
tage which  current  knowledge  has-  the  power  to  confer.  That  sick- 
man  is  relatively  rare  for  whom  actually  all  is  done  that  is  at  this 
day  humanly  feasible — as  feasible  in  the  small  hamlet  as  in  the 
large  city,  in  the  public  hospital  as  in  the  private  sanatorium.  We 
have  indeed  in  America  medical  practitioners  not  inferior  to  the 
best  elsewhere ;  but  there  is  probably  no  other  country  in  the  world 
in  which  there  is  so  great  a  distance  and  so  fatal  a  difference 
between  the  best,  the  average,  and  the  worst. 
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Aside  from  interest  on  investment,  from  loss  by  withdrawal  of 
the  student  body  from  productive  occupations,  the  cost  of  our  pres- 
ent system  of  medical  education  is  annually  about  $3,000,000,  as 
paid  in  tuition  fees  alone.  The  number  of  high-grade  physicians 
really  required  could  be  educated  for  much  less ;  the  others  would  be 
profitably  employed  elsewhere;  and  society  would  be  still  further 
enriched  by  efficient  medical  service. 

The  argument  is  apt  to  shift  at  this  point.  If  we  refuse  to  be 
moved  by  the  "poor  boy,"  pity  the  small  towns ;  for  it  is  speciously 
argued  that  the  well  trained,  college-bred  student  will  scorn  them. 
Not  sympathy  for  the  poor  boy  requires  us  now  to  sacrifice  the  small 
town  to  him,  but  sympathy  for  the  small  town  requires  us  to  sac- 
rifice the  poor  boy  to  it.  Two  vital  considerations  are  overlooked 
in  this  plea.  In  the  first  place,  the  small  town  needs  the  best  and 
not  the  worst  doctor  procurable.  For  the  country  doctor  has  only 
himself  to  rely  on :  he  cannot  in  every  pinch  hail  specialist,  expert, 
and  nurse.  On  his  own  skill,  knowledge,  resourcefulness,  the  wel- 
fare of  his  patient  altogether  depends.  The  rural  district  is  there- 
fore entitled  to  the  best  trained  physician  that  can  be  induced  to 
go  there.  But,  we  are  told,  the  well-trained  man  will  not  go;  he 
will  not  pay  for  a  high-grade  medical  education  and  then  content 
himself  with  a  modest  return  on  his  investment.  Now  the  six-year 
medical  education  (that  based  on  two  college  years)  and  the  four- 
year  medical  education  (that'  based  on  the  high  school  or  equiva- 
lent) may,  as  we  say  above,  be  made  to  cost  the  same  sum.  As  far 
as  cost  is  concerned,  then,  the  better  sort  of  four-year  medical  edu- 
cation must  have  precisely  the  same  effect  on  distribution  of  doctors 
as  the  six-year  training  furnished  by  the  state  universities.  If  a 
Jefferson  graduate  is  not  deterred  by  the  cost  of  his  education  from 
seeking  a  livelihood  in  the  country,  the  Ann  Arbor  or  Minnesota 
man  will  not  be  deterred,  either.  But  a  deeper  question  may  be 
raised.  What  is  the  financial  inducement  that  persuades  men  scien- 
tifically inclined  to  do  what  they  really  like? — for  a  man  who  does 
not  like  medicine  has  no  business  in  it.  How  far  does  the  invest- 
ment point  of  view  actually  control?  Complete  and  reliable  data 
are  at  hand.  The  college  professor  has  procured  for  himself  an 
even  more  elaborate  and  expensive  training  than  has  here  been 
advocated  for  the  prospective  physician.  Did  he  require  the  assur- 
ance of  large  dividends  on  his  investment?  "The  full  professor 
in  the  one  hundred  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  are  financially  strongest  receives  on  the  average  an  annual 
compensation  of  approximately  $2,500."  1  But  the  scholar  does 
not  usually  advance  beyond  the  assistant  professorship :  what  figure 
has  financial  reward  cut  with  him?  "At  the  age  of  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven,  after  seven  years  of  collegiate  and  graduate  study, 
involving  not  only  considerable  outlay,  but  also  the  important  item 
of  the  foregoing  of  earning  during  this  period,  he  is  the  proud 


1.   "The  Financial  Status  of  the  Professor  in  America  and  in  Germany,"  Car- 
negie Foundation,  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,   Bulletin   II,   p.   6. 
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possessor  of  his  Ph.D.  and  is  ready  to  enter  his  profession.  The 
next  five  years  he  spends  as  instructor.  In  his  thirty-second  year 
he  reaches  assistant  professorship.  He  is  now  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year,  having  been  an  assistant  professor  for  five  years.  His  average 
salary  for  the  ten  years  has  been  $1,325.  ...  At  thirty-seven 
he  is  married,  has  one  child,  and  a  salary  of  $1,800."  In  Germany 
"the  road  to  a  professorship  involves  a  period  of  training  and  of 
self-denial  far  longer  and  more  exacting  than  that  to  which  the 
American  professor  submits;"  in  France  "there  are  no  pecuniary 
prizes  whatever  in  their  calling  for  even  those  who  attain  its  highest 
posts."  What  is  even  more  to  the  point — the  posts  of  instructor 
and  assistant  in  small  colleges  situated  in  out-of-the-way  places  can 
be  readily  filled  at  slender  salaries  with  expensively  trained  men. 
Of  course,  there  are  compensations.  But  the  point  is  that  a  large 
financial  inducement  is  not  indispensable,  provided  a  man  is  doing 
what  he  likes.  In  most  sections  the  country  doctor  has  better 
worldly  prospects.  The  fact  stands  out  that  it  is  not  income  but 
taste  that  primarily  attracts  men  into  scholarly  or  professional  life. 
That  granted,  the  prospect  of  a  modest  income  does  not  effectually 
deter;  and  not  infrequently  the  charm  of  living  away  from  large 
cities  may  even  attract. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  "Medical  Sects"  is  a  classic,  and  bears 
extensive  quotation,  as,  for  instance : 

Prior  to  the  placing  of  medicine  on  a  scientific  basis,  sectarianism 
was,  of  course,  inevitable.  Every  one  started  with  some  sort  of 
preconceived  notion;  and  from  a  logical  point  of  view,  one  precon- 
ception is  as  good  as  another.  Allopathy  was  just  as  sectarian  as 
homeopathy.  Indeed,  homeopathy  was  the  inevitable  retort  to 
allopathy.  If  one  man  "believes"  in  dissimilars,  contrary  sug- 
gestion is  certain  to  provide  another  who  will  stake  his  life  on  simi- 
lars ;  the  champion  of  big  doses  will  be  confronted  by  the  champion 
of  little  ones.  But  now  that  allopathy  has  surrendered  to  modern 
medicine,  is  not  homeopathy  borne  on  the  same  current  into  the 
same  harbor? 

The  modern  point  of  view  may  be  restated  as  follows :  Medicine 
is  a  discipline,  in  which  the  effort  is  made  to  use  knowledge  pro- 
cured in  various  ways  in  order  to  effect  certain  practical  ends. 
With  abstract  general  propositions  it  has  nothing  to  do.  It  harbors 
no  preconceptions  as  to  diseases  or  their  cure.  Instead  of  starting 
with  a  finished  and  supposedly  adequate  dogma  or  principle,  it  has 
progressively  become  less  cocksure  and  more  modest.  It  distrusts 
general  propositions,  a  priori  explanations,  grandiose  and  comfort- 
ing generalizations.  It  needs  theories  only  as  convenient  summaries 
in  which  a  number  of  ascertained  facts  may  be  used  tentatively •  to 
define  a  course  of  action.  It  makes  no  effort  to  use  its  discoveries 
to  substantiate  a  principle  formulated  before  the  facts  were  even 
suspected.  For  it  has  learned  from  the  previous  history  of  human 
thought  that  men  possessed  of  vague  preconceived  ideas  are  strongly 
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disposed  to  force  facts  to  fit,  defend,  or  explain  them.  And  this 
tendency  both  interferes  with  the  free  search  for  truth  and  limits 
the  good  which  can  be  extracted  from  such  truth  as  is  in  its  despite 
attained. 

Modern  medicine  has  therefore  as  little  sympathy  for  allopathy 
as  for  homeopathy.  It  simply  denies  outright  the  relevancy  or 
value  of  either  doctrine.  It  wants  not  dogma,  but  facts.  It  coun- 
tenances no  presupposition  that  is  not  common  to  it  with  all  the 
natural  sciences,  with  all  logical  thinking. 

The  sectarian,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  with  his  mind  made 
up.  He  possesses  in  advance  a  general  formula,  which  the  particu- 
lar instance  is  going  to  illustrate,  verify,  reaffirm,  even  though  he 
may  not  know  just  how.  One  may  be  sur^  that  facts  so  read  will 
make  good  what  is  expected  of  them;  that  only  that  will  be  seen 
which  will  sustain  its  expected  function;  that  every  aspect  noted 
will  be  dutifully  loyal  to  the  revelation  in  whose  favor  the  observer 
is  predisposed;  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted. 

It  is  precisely  the  function  of  scientific  method — in  social  life, 
politics,  engineering,  medicine — to  get  rid  of  such  hindrances  to 
clear  thought  and  effective  action.  For  it,  comprehensive  sum- 
maries are  situate  in  the  future,  not  in  the  past;  we  shall  attain 
them,  if  at  all,  at  the  end  of  great  travail;  they  are  not  lightly  to  be 
assumed  prior  to  the  beginning.  Science  believes  slowly;  in  the 
absence  of  crucial  demonstration  its  mien  is  humble,  its  hold  is 
light.  "One  should  not  teach  dogmas;  on  the  contrary,  every  utter- 
ance must  be  put  to  the  proof.  One  should  not  train  disciples  but 
form  observers :  one  must  teach  and  work  in  the  spirit  of  natural 
science."2 

Scientific  medicine  therefore  brushes  aside  all  historic  dogma. 
It  gets  down  to  details  immediately.  No  man  is  asked  in  whose 
name  he  comes — whether  that  of  Hahnemann,  Eush,  or  some  more 
recent  prophet.  But  all  are  required  to  undergo  rigorous  cross- 
examination.  Whatsoever  makes  good  is  accepted,  becomes  in  so 
far  part,  and  organic  part,  of  the  permanent  structure.  To  plead 
in  advance  a  principle  couched  in  pseudo-scientific  language  or  of 
extra-scientific  character  is  to  violate  scientific  quality.  There  is 
no  need,  just  as  there  is  no  logical  justification,  for  the  invocation 
of  names  or  creeds,  for  the  segregation  from  the  larger  body  of 
established  truth  of  any  particular  set  of  truths  or  supposed  truths 
as  especially  precious.  Such  segregation  may  easily  invest  error 
with  the  sanctity  of  truth;  it  will  certainly  result  in  conferring 
disproportionate  importance  upon  the  fact  or  procedure  marked 
out  as  of  pivotal  significance.  The  tendency  to  build  a  system  out 
of  a  few  partially  apprehended  facts,  deductive  inference  filling  in 
the  rest,  has  not  pndeed  been  limited  to  medicine,  but  it  has  nowhere 
else  had  more  calamitous  consequences. 


2.   Johnnes  Orth  ;  Berliner  Klinische   Woehenschrift,  vol.  xliii,  p.  818. 
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The  logical  position  of  medical  sectarians  to-day  is  self-contra- 
dictory. They  have  practically  accepted  the  curriculum  as  it  has 
been  worked  out  on  the  scientific  basis.  They  teach  pathology, 
bacteriology,  clinical  microscopy.  They  are  thereby  committed  to 
the  scientific  method ;  for  they  aim  to  train  the  student  to  ascertain 
and  interpret  facts  in  the  accepted  scientific  manner.  He  may 
even  learn  his  sciences  in  the  same  laboratory  as  the  non-sectarian. 
But  scientific  method  cannot  be  limited  to  the  first  half  of  medical 
education.  The  same  method,  the  same  attitude  of  mind,  must 
consistently  permeate  the  entire  process.  The  sectarian,  therefore, 
in  effect  contradicts  himself  when,  having  pursued  or  having  agreed 
to  pursue  the  normal  scientific  curriculum  with  his  student  for  two 
years,  he  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  produces  a  novel  prin- 
ciple and  requires  that  thenceforth  the  student  effect  a  compromise 
between  science  and  revelation. 

Once  granted  the  possibility  of  medical  dogma,  there  can  be  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  dissenting  sects.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only 
three  or  four  are  entitled  to  serious  notice  in  an  educational  dis- 
cussion. The  chiropractics,  the  mechano-therapists,  and  several 
others  are  not  medical  sectarians,  though  exceedingly  desirous  of 
masquerading  as  such;  they  are  unconscionable  quacks,  whose 
printed  advertisements  are  tissues  of  exaggeration,  pretense,  and 
misrepresentation  of  the  most  unqualifiedly  mercenary  character. 
The  public  prosecutor  and  the  grand  jury  are  the  proper  agencies 
for  dealing  with  them. 

Sectarians,  in  the  logical  sense  above  discussed,  are  (1)  the 
homeopathists,  (2)  the  eclectics,  (3)  the  physiomeclicals,  (4)  the 
osteopaths.  All  of  them  accept  in  theory,  at  least,  the  same  funda- 
mental basis.  They  admit  that  anatomy,  pathology,  bacteriology, 
physiology,  must  form  the  foundation  of  a  medical  education,  to 
use  the  words  broadly  so  as  to  include  all  varieties  of  therapeutic 
procedure.  They  offer  no  alternative  to  pathology  or  physiology ; 
there  is,  they  concede,  only  one  proper  science  of  the  structure  of 
the  human  body,  of  the  abnormal  groAvths  that  afflict  it.  So  far, 
they  make  no  issue  as  against  scientific  medicine.  Much  is  involved 
in  agreement  up  to  this  point.  The  standards  of  admission  to  the 
medical  school,  the  facilities  which  the  schools  must  furnish  in 
order  effectively  to  teach  the  fundamental  branches,  are  the  same 
for  all  alike.  A  student  of  homeopathy  or  of  osteopathy  needs  to 
be  just  as  intelligent  and  mature  as  a  student  of  scientific  medicine ; 
and  he  is  no  easier  to  teach ;  for  during  the  first  and  second  years, 
at  least,  he  is  supposed  to  be  doing  precisely  the  same  things. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  clinical  years,  the  sectarian  interposes 
his  special  principle.  But  educationally,  the  conditions  he  needs 
thenceforth  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  needed  by  consist- 
ently scientific  medicine.  Once  more,  whatever  the  arbitrary 
peculiarity  of  the  treatment  to  be  followed,  the  student  cannot  be 
trained  to  recognize  clinical  conditions,  to  distinguish  between  dif- 
ferent clinical   conditions,   or  to  follow  out  a   line  of  treatment," 
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except  in  the  ways  previously  described  in  dealing  with  scientific 
medicine.  He  must  see  patients  and  must  follow  their  progress,  so 
as  to  discover  what  results  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  specific 
measures  employed.  A  sectarian  institution,  being  a  school  in 
which  students  are  trained  to  do  particular  things,  needs  the  same 
resources  and  facilities  on  the  clinical  side  as  a  school  of  scientific 
medicine. 

Sectarian  institutions  do  not  exist  in  Canada:  in  the  United 
States  there  are  32  of  them,  of  which  15  are  homeopathic,  8  eclectic, 
1  physiomedical,  and  8  osteopathic. 

In  the  year  1900  there  were  twenty-two  homeopathic  colleges  in 
the  United  States ;  to-day  there  are  fifteen ;  the  total  student  enrol- 
ment has  within  the  same  period  been  cut  almost  in  half,  decreasing 
from  1909  to  1009  ;3  the  graduating  classes  have  fallen  from  413 
to  246.  As  the  country  is  still  poorly  supplied  with  homeopathic 
physicians,  these  figures  are  ominous ;  for  the  rise  of  legal  standard 
must  inevitably  affect  homeopathic  practitioners.  In  the  financial 
weakness  of  their  schools,  the  further  shrinkage  of  the  student  body 
will  inhibit  first  the  expansion,  then  the  keeping  up,  of  the  sect. 

Logically,  no  other  outcome  is  possible.  The  ebbing  vitality  of 
homeopathic  schools  is  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  incompati- 
bility of  science  and  dogma.  One  may  begin  with  science  and  work 
through  the  entire  medical  curriculum  consistently,  exposing  every- 
thing to  the  same  sort  of  test;  or  one  may  begin  with  a  dogmatic 
assertion  and  resolutely  refuse  to  entertain  anything  at  variance 
with  it.  But  one  cannot  do  both.  One  cannot  simultaneously  assert 
science  and  dogma;  one  cannot  travel  half  the  road  under  the  for- 
mer banner,  in  the  hope  of  taking  up  the  latter,  too,  at  the  middle 
of  the  march.  Science,  once  embraced,  will  conquer  the  whole. 
Homeopathy  has  two  options:  one  to  withdraw  into  the  isolation  m 
which  alone  any  peculiar  tenet  can  maintain  itself ;  the  other  to  put 
that  tenet  into  the  melting-pot.  Historically  it  undoubtedly  played 
an  important  part  in  discrediting  empirical  allopathy.  But  labora- 
tories of  physiology  and  pharmacology  are  now  doing  that  work  far 
more  effectively  than  homeopathy;  and  they  are  at  the  same  time 
performing  a  constructive  task  for  which  homeopathy,  as  such,  is 
unfitted.  It  will  be  clear,  then,  why,  when  outlining  a  system  of 
schools  for  the  training  of  physicians  on  scientific  lines,  no  specific 
provision  is  made  for  homeopathy.  For  everything  of  proved  value 
in  homeopathy  belongs  of  right  to  scientific  medicine  and  is  at  this 
moment  incorporate  in  it;  nothing  else  has  any  footing  at  all, 
whether  it  be  of  allopathic  or  homeopathic  lineage.  "A  new  school 
of  practitioners  has  arisen,"  says  Dr.  Osier,  "which  cares  nothing 


3.  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  vol.  i,  1909,  No.  11,  p. 
537;  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Aug.  14,  1909  (pp.  556, 
557),  gives  figures  somewhat  lower:  889  instead  of  1009;  209  instead  of  246. 
The  discrepancy  does  not  alter  our  interpretation. 
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for  homeopathy  and  less  for  so-called  allopathy.    It  seeks  to  study, 
rationally  and  scientifically,  the  action  of  drugs,  old  and  new." 

The  eight  osteopathic  schools5  fairly  reek  with  commercialism. 
Their  catalogues  are  a  mass  of  hysterical  exaggerations,  alike  of  the 
earning  and  of  the  curative  power  of  osteopathy.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  upon  which  score  the  "science"  most  confidently  appeals  to 
the  crude  boys  or  disappointed  men  and  women  whom  it  success- 
fully exploits.  "In  no  case  has  a  competent  osteopath  made  a  fail- 
ure in  his  attempt  to  build  up  a  paying  practice.  .  .  .  His 
remuneration,  counted  in  dollars,  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  what 
he  could  reasonably  expect  in  most  other  lines  of  professional 
work."5  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  many  of  our  graduates  are 
earning  as  much  in  single  months  as  they  were  formerly  able  to 
earn  by  a  full  year's  work."0  "The  average  osteopath  has  a  better 
practice  than  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  medical  practitioners."7 
"A  lucrative  practice  is  assured  to  every  conscientious  and  capable 
practitioner."8  "The  graduate  who  does  not  make  as  much  as  the 
total  cost  of  his  osteopathic  education  in  his  first  year  of  practice 
is  the  exception."9  Standards,  these  concerns  have  none;  the  cata- 
logues touch  that  point  very  tenderly.  At  the  parent  school  at 
Kirksville  an  applicant  will  be  accepted  "if  he  pass  examinations  in 
English,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography;"  but  if  he  should  fail 
to  meet  these  lofty  scholastic  requirements,  he  may  be  admitted 
anyway. 

Whatever  his  notions  on  the  subject  of  treatment,  the  osteopath 
needs  to  be  trained  to  recognize  disease  and  to  differentiate  one 
disease  from  another  quite  as  carefully  as  any  other  medical  practi- 
tioner. Our  account  of  the  sect  proceeds  wholly  from  this  point  of 
view.  Whether  they  use  drugs  or  do  not  use  them,  whether  some 
use  them  while  others  do  not,  does  not  affect  this  fundamental  ques- 
tion. Whatever  they  do,  they  must  know  the  body,  in  health  and . 
disease,  before  they  can  possibly  know  whether  there  is  an  occasion 
for  osteopathic  intervention,  and  if  so,  at  what  point,  to  what 
extent,  etc.  All  physicians,  summoned  to  see  the  sick,  are  con- 
fronted with  precisely  the  same  crisis:  a  body  out  of  order.  No 
matter  to  what  remedial  procedure  they  incline — medical,  surgical, 
or  manipulative — they  must  first  ascertain  what  is  the  trouble. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  do  that.  The  osteopaths  admit  it,  when 
they  teach  physiology,  pathology,  chemistry,  microscopy.  Let  it  be 
stated,  therefore,  with  all  possible  emphasis  that  no  one  of  the  eight 
osteopathic  schools  is  in  position  to  give  such  training  as  osteopathy 


4.  One  school  is  found  in  each  of  the  following  cities  :  Chicago,  Des  Moines. 
Kirksville  (Missouri),  Kansas  City  (Missouri),  Philadelphia,  Cambridge  (Massa- 
chusetts),  and   two   at   Los  Angeles. 

5.  Catalogue,  Pacific  College  of  Osteopathy,  1909-10,  p.  9. 

6.  Catalogue    Los  Angeles  Co'lege  of  Osteopathy,  1909-10,  p.  9. 

7.  Catalogue,  Central  College  of  Osteopathy,  1908-9,  p.  22. 

8.  Catalogue,  Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathy,  1909-10,  p.  48. 

9.  Catalogue,  Massachusetts  College  of  Osteopathy,  1909-10,  p.  10. 
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itself  demands.  The  entire  course  is  only  three  years.  In  so  simple 
and  fundamental  a  matter  as  anatomy — assuredly  the  corner-stone 
of  a  "science"  that  relies  wholly  on  local  manipulation — they  are 
fatally  defective.  At  Kirksville  the  accommodations  are  entirely 
unequal  to  the  teaching  of  its  huge  student  body.  Hence  the  first 
year  is  devoted  to  text-book  study  of  anatomy,  part  of  the  second 
year  to  dissection;  at  Kansas  City  they  consider  that  the  student 
dissects  better  if  he  has  learned  anatomy  first:  hence  dissection 
comes  in  the  latter  half  of  the  course,  being  completed  just  one- 
half  year  before  graduation.  The  supply  of  material  is  also  scant : 
the  school  had  had  one  cadaver  early  in  the  fall  and  was  looking 
ahead  to  a  second  the  latter  part  of  the  winter. 

A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  "The  Postgraduate  School"  and  con- 
tain some  interesting  observations. 

The  postgraduate  school  as  developed  in  the  United  States  may 
be  characterized  as  a  "compensatory  adjustment."  It  is  an  effort 
to  mend  a  machine  that  was  predestined  to  break  down.  Inevitabty, 
the  more  conscientious  and  intelligent  men  trained  in  most  of  the 
medical  schools  herein  described  must  become  aware  of  their  unfit- 
ness for  the  responsibilities  of  medical  practice;  the  postgraduate 
school  was  established  to  do  what  the  medical  school  had  failed  to 
accomplish. 

As  the  general  level  of  medical  education  has  risen^  the  function 
of  these  institutions  has  been  somewhat  modified.  The  general 
course,  aiming  to  make  good  deficiencies  at  large,  has  tended  to  give 
way  to  special  courses  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  inclined  to 
devote  themselves  more  or  less  exclusively  to  some  particular  line 
of  work.  Simultaneously,  as  the  facilities  of  the  schools  have 
enlarged,  they  have  become  centers  to  which  at  intervals  men  prac- 
tising in  isolated  places  may  return  for  brief  periods  in  order  to 
catch  up  with  the  times.  Once  more  the  training  offered  is  of  a 
practical,  not  of  a  fundamental  or  intensive,  kind.  It  is  calculated 
to  "teach  the  trick" — or,  perhaps  better,  to  exhibit  an  instructor  in 
the  act  of  doing  it.  For,  as  nothing  is  known  of  individuals  in  the 
stream  of  students  who  course  through  the  schools,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  them  an  active  share  in  the  work  that  goes  on  at  the  bedside 
or  in  the  operating-room.  Their  part  is  mainly  passive;  they  look 
on  at  expert  diagnosticians  or  operators.  The  danger  of  permitting 
an  unknown  student,  tarrying  for  a  brief  stay,  to  participate  at  close 
range  is  prohibitive.  In  surgery  the  so-called  practical  courses  are 
not  usually  worked  ouJ:  in  such  fashion  that  cadaver  work,  animal 
work,  and  service  as  dresser  might  prepare  for  actual  participation: 
the  school  lacks  means  and  facilities ;  the  students  lack  the  time.  In 
medicine  the  absence  of  sufficient  material,  the  lack  of  proper  hos- 
pital organization  and  equipment,  the  scrappiness  of  professional 
service,  combine  to  prevent  a  systematic,  thorough,  and  intimate 
discipline. 
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Chicago,  varied  and  picturesque  in  this  as  in  all  else  pertaining 
to  medical  education,  supports  four  postgraduate  institutions.  None 
of  them  has  a  satisfactory  plant.  All  are  stock  companies.  Only 
unmistakable  scientific  activity  could  dislodge  the  unpleasant  sus- 
picion of  commercial  motive  thus  suggested.  No  such  activity  is  in 
any  of  them  observable.  A  cynical  candor  admits  in  one  place  that 
"it  pays  the  teachers  through  referred  cases ;"  in  another,  "it  estab- 
lishes the  reputation  of  a  man  to  teach  in  a  postgraduate  school;" 
in  a  third,  "it  pays  through  advertising  teachers." 

Improved  medical  education  will  undoubtedly  cut  the  ground 
from  under  the  independent  postgraduate  school  as  we  know  it. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  undergraduate  medical  curriculum  will 
exhaust  the  field.  On  the  contrary,  the  undergraduate  school  will 
do  only  the  elementary  work;  but  that  it  will  do,  not  needing  sub- 
sequent and  more  elementary  instruction  to  patch  it  up.  Graduate 
instruction  will  be  advanced  and  intensive — the  natural  prolonga- 
tion of  the  elective  courses  now  coming  into  vogue.  For  productive 
investigation  and  intensive  instruction,  the  medical  school  will 
use  its  own  teaching  hospital  and  laboratories;  for  the  elaboration 
of  really  thorough  training  in  specialties  resting  on  a  solid  under- 
graduate education,  it  may  use  the  great  municipal  hospitals  of  the 
larger  cities.  But  advanced  instruction  along  these  lines  will' not 
thrive  in  isolation.  It  will  be  but  the  upper  story  of  a  university 
department  of  medicine.  The  postgraduate  schools  of  the  better 
type  can  hasten  this  evolution  by  incorporating  themselves  in 
accessible  universities,  taking  up  university  ideals,  and  submitting 
to  reorganization  on  university  lines. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  chapter  entitled  "The 
Medical  Education  of  Women,"  which  describes  the  situation  very 
concisely : 

Now  that  women  are  freely  admitted  to  the  medical  profession,  it 
is  clear  that  they  show  a  decreasing  inclination  to  enter  it.  More 
schools  in  all  sections  are  open  to  them;  fewer  attend  and  fewer 
graduate.  True  enough,  medical  schools  generally  have  shrunk; 
but  as  the  opportunities  of  women  have  increased,  not  decreased, 
and  within  a  period  during  which  entrance  requirements  have,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  not  materially  altered,  their  enrolment 
should  have  augmented,  if  there  is  any  strong  demand  for  women 
physicians  or  any  strong  ungratified  desire  on  the  part  of  women  to 
enter  the  profession.  One  or  the  other  of  these  conditions  is  lack- 
ing— perhaps  both. 

Since  we,  as  alumni  of  Bush,  are  particularly  interested  in  what 
has  been  said  regarding  our  Alma  Mater,  that  portion  of  the  report 
dealing  with  Eush  Medical  College  is  given  herewith  in  full.  Pre- 
ceding this,  however,  is  a  general  consideration  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  as  it  exists  to-day  in  Chicago,  and  although  the  generaliza- 
tion is  not  at  all  flattering,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Eush  heads 
the  list  in  all  particulars;  in  fact,  seems  to  be  the  one  redeeming 
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feature.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that  Rush  takes  a  place  with 
the  very  best  colleges  in  the  country,  ranking  fourth  (Johns  Hop- 
kins, Harvard,  Western  Reserve,  Rush)  in  the  list  of  colleges  com- 
ing under  that  which  is  designated  by  the  Foundation  as  the  "first 
division''  of  medical  colleges. 

GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS 

The  city  of  Chicago  is  in  respect  to  medical  education  the  plague 
spot  of  the  country.  The  state  law  is  fairly  adequate,  for  it  empow- 
ers the  board  of  health  to  establish  a  standard  of  preliminary  edu- 
cation, laboratory  equipment,  and  clinical  facilities,  thus  fixing  the 
conditions  which  shall  entitle  a  school  to  be  considered  reputable. 
In  pursuance  of  these  powers,  the  board  has  made  the  four-year 
high  school  or  its  equivalent  the  basis,  and  has  enumerated  the 
essentials  of  the  medical  course,  including,  among  other  things, 
clinical  instruction  through  two  annual  terms. 

With  the  indubitable  connivance  of  the  state  board,  these  pro- 
visions are,  and  have  long  been,  flagrantly  violated.  Of  the  four- 
teen undergraduate  medical  schools  above  described,  the  majority 
exist  and  prepare  candidates  for  the  Illinois  state  board  examina- 
tions in  unmistakable  contravention  of  the  law  and  the  state  board 
rules.  These  schools  are  as  follows  (1)  Chicago  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  (Valparaiso  University),  (2)  Hahnemann  Med- 
ical College,  (3)  Hering  Medical  College,  (4)  Illinois  Medical 
College,  (5)  Bennett  Medical  College,  (6)  Physio-Medical  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  (7)  Jenner  Medical  College,  (8)  National 
Medical  University,  (9)  Reliance  Medical  College,  (10)  Littlejohn 
College  of  Osteopathy.  Of  these,  only  one,  the  National  Medical 
University,  has  been  deprived  of  "good  standing"  by  the  state  board. 
Without  exception,  a  large  proportion  of  their  attendance  offers  for 
admission  an  "equivalent,"  which  is  not  an  equivalent  in  any  sense 
whatsoever;  it  is  nevertheless  accepted  without  question  by  the  state 
board,  though  the  statute  explicitly  states  that  it  can  exact  an 
equivalent  by  "satisfactory"  examination.  In  the  case  of  the  night 
schools,10  for  instance,  one  or  two  years'  requirements  are  satisfied 
by  "coaching"  one  night  a  week  in  each  of  the  several  subjects :  one 
evening  is  devoted  to  Latin,  the  next  to  English,  the  next  to  mathe- 
matics. There  is  absolutely  no  guarantee  that  the  candidate 
accepted  on  the  equivalent  basis  has  had  an  education  even  remotely 


10.  Even  supposing  the  night  schools  enforced  an  entrance  standard  and 
actually  provided  laboratories  and  hospitals  of  the  right  kind,  the  teaching  of 
anything  but  didactic  medicine  at  night  is  practically  impossible,  because:  (1) 
The  time  is  too  limited.  The  day  school  is  in  operation  all  day  long  and  the  student 
has  his  evenings  for  study  ;  the  night  school  can  at  most  secure  three  or  four 
hours  when  the  student  is  already  physically  fatigued.  (2)  Laboratory  work 
by  artificial  light  is  bound  to  be  unsatisfactory,  even  if  the  lighting  is  good, 
which  is  not  usually  the  case.  (3)  Hospital  clinics,  operations,  etc.,  must  be 
very  limited  at  night,  when  the  interest  of  the  patient  requires  that  he  be 
allowed  to  rest.  Children's  diseases  cannot  be  studied  at  night  at  all.  (4)  The 
situation  is  rendered  even  more  absurd  by  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  all  these 
handicaps,  the  night  school  student  frequently  has  to  make  up  some  conditions  in 
preliminary  studies. 
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resembling  the  high  school  training  which  the  Illinois  law  intends  as 
the  minimum  on  which  it  will  recognize  a  candidate  for  the.  physi- 
cian's license.  If  the  state  board  should — as  in  duty  bound — pub- 
licly brand  these  schools  as  "not  in  good  standing"  by  reason  of 
their  failure  to  require  a  suitable  preliminary  education  of  their 
students,  their  graduates  would  be  immediately  excluded  from  prac- 
tice in  Illinois;  adjoining  states  would  rapidly  follow  suit,  with 
the  result  that  the  schools  would  shortly  be  exterminated.  For- 
tunately, the  case  against  them  does  not  rest  alone  on  the  question 
of  entrance  requirements :  for  not  a  single  one  of  the  schools  men- 
tioned furnishes  clinical  opportunities  in  proper  abundance,  and 
some  of  them  even  fail  to  provide  the  stipulated  training  in  other 
branches,  e.  g.,  anatomy.  An  efficient  and  intelligent  administration 
of  the  law  would  thus  reduce  in  short  order  the  medical  schools  of 
Chicago  to  three,  Rush,  Northwestern,  and  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.11  In  the  matter  of  entrance  requirements,  Push  alone 
is  secure.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  rests  on  the 
high  school  or  equivalent  basis ;  if  a  scholastic  equivalent,  such  as 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  academic  department  of  the  state  uni- 
versity, is  insisted  on,  the  registration  will  be  seriously  diminished, 
Northwestern  is  in  a  similar  plight:  it  requires  now  a  high  school 
education  or  equivalent,  followed  by  a  year  of  college  which  it  does 
not  get.  If  its  standard  were  enforced,  its  present  attendance 
would  be  considerably  reduced.  At  both  Northwestern  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  the  inequality  and  incapacity 
of  the  present  student  body  are  frankly  conceded.  "The  facilities 
are  better  than  the  students,"  said  a  professor  at  the  former;  "the 
admission  machinery  doesn't  stop  the  unfit,"  said  a  professor  at  the 
latter.  That  both  these  schools  will  be  driven  by  internal  and 
external  forces  to  a  higher  level,  actually  enforced,  is  inevitable. 
When  that  happens,  their  attendance  will  materially  shrink ;  and  as 
higher  standards  will  check  the  invasion  of  medical  schools  by 
drifting  waverers,  and  will  tend  to  keep  the  number  of  doctors  in 
more  nearly  normal  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  population,  it  is 
not  likely  that  either  school  will  again  attain  its  former  size.  This 
consideration  is  rendered  additionally  important  because  it  por- 
tends a  marked  reduction  in  income  through  fees,  on  which  both 
schools  still  depend. 

In  the  matter  of  teaching  facilities,  the  three  schools  under 
discussion  satisfy  the  law;  but  they  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  their 
faculties  only  in  varying  degrees.  The  scientific  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  relied  on  by  Push,  is  excellent;  the  provision 
made  by  Northewestern  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons is  distinctly  inferior  to  it.  Assuming  that  Northwestern 
will  rise  to  an  actual  one  or  two  year  college  basis,  it  must  provide 
correspondingly  increased  facilities  both  for  the  higher  grade  stu- 
dents and  for  the    more    productive    teaching    body    which    these 


11.  For  the  American  Medical  Missionary  College  see  "Michigan." 
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students  will  demand.  There  are,  for  instance,  several  full-time 
instructors,  but  they  are  without  an  adequate  force  of  assistants. 
The  needs  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  are  much 
greater.  Its  laboratory  facilities  and  equipment  are  inadequate 
even  for  the  present  student  body;  and  it  has  barely  begun  the 
development  of  a  full-time  teaching  staff  in  the  scientific  branches. 
Both  these  schools  face  an  era  of  increased  investment  in  plant  and 
of  considerably  augmented  running  expenses,  coinciding  with  a 
period  of  reduced  income  from  tuition  fees. 


Illinois 

Population,  5,717,229.    Number  of  physicians,  9,744.    Ratio  1 :  586. 

Number  of  medical  schools,  14,  plus  4  postgraduate  schools. 

CHICAGO :  Population,  2,282,927. 

(1)  Rush  Medical  College.  A  divided  school.  Since  1900  the 
instruction  of  the  first  and  second  years  has  been  given  wholly 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  of  which  it  is  an  integral  part; 
the  third  and  fourth  years,  given  at  the  Cook  County,  the  Pres- 
byterian, and  the  Children's  Memorial  Hospitals  and  in  the 
laboratory  buildings  adjoining  them,  are  merely  affiliated  with 
the  university.  Pedagogic-ally,  the  two  branches  do  not  form  an 
organic  whole. 

Entrance  requirement :  Two  years  of  college  work,  strictly  enforced, 
though  a  considerable  part  of  the  entering  class  is  conditioned 
in  part  of  the  scientific  requirement. 

Attendance:    488,. 

Teaching  staff:  89  professors  and  141  of  other  grade:  total  230. 
The  laboratory  work  is  in  charge  of  men  devoting  their  entire 
time  to  teaching  and  research. 

Resources  available  for  maintenance:  The  instruction  provided  by 
the  university  is  paid  for  out  of  the  university  funds  and  costs 
annually  $45,738;  the  clinical  division,  carried  by  student  fees 
and  by  contributions,  costs  $36,714;  a  total  cost  of  $82,452.  The 
total  income  in  fees  is  $60,485. 

Laboratory  facilities:  The  laboratory  branches  are  most  liberally 
provided  for  on  the  university  grounds ;  the  laboratories  are  com- 
plete in  number  and  equipment,  each  manned  by  a  full  staff,  all 
the  members  of  which  are  engaged  in  investigation  as  well  as  in 
teaching.  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 
those  engaged  in  teaching  the  scientific  subjects  as  to  how  far 
the  presentation  should  be  deliberately  medical  in  aim. 

Clinical  facilities:  Clinical  facilities  are,  provided  by  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  the  staff  of  which  is  the  faculty  of  the  Rush 
Medical  School,  by  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  and  by  other 
connections.  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  is  an  important  adjunct, 
though  thus  far  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  genuine  teaching  hos- 
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pital.  It  contains  about  150  beds  available  for  instruction.  The 
Cook  County  Hospital  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
general  state  situation.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  its  abund- 
ant material  is  in  a  high  degree  valuable,  though  serious  limita- 
tions on  its  use  exist.    Bush  holds  21  staff  appointments. 

Dispensary  facilities  are  entirely  adequate. 
Date  of  visit,  April,  1909. 


CLINICS,  HOSPITALS  AND  SOCIETIES 

For  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  visit- 
ing Chicago,  a  list  of  Bush  clinics  is  herewith  appended.  In  addi- 
tion thereto  is  given  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal  hospitals  in  the 
city,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  they  are  reached,  and  the  hours 
of  their  public  clinics. 

The  Bulletin  wishes  to  be  perfectly  impartial  in  this  respect, 
giving  not  only  information  which  directly  concerns  Bush  Medical 
College,  but  any  information  which  may  be  of  interest  to  visiting 
Alumni.  It  will  be  glad  at  any  time  to  furnish  upon  application 
further  information  regarding  any  clinic  in  Chicago. 

CLINICS— RUSH   MEDICAL   COLLEGE 

MONDAY 

9:00-11 :  00— Prof.  Frank     Billings Medicine 

11 :00-   1 :00 — Prof.  Arthur  Dean  Bevan Surgery 

2:00-  4:00 — Asso.  Prof.  Oliver  S.  Ormsby Dermatology 

3:00-  4:00— Prof.  William   H.   Wilder. Ophthalmology 

4:00-  6:00— Prof.  William    T.    BeMeld Genitourinary 

TUESDAY 

9  :  00-11 :  00— Prof.  Alfred    Cleveland    Cotton Pediatrics 

9:00-11:00— Prof.  James  B.  Herrick    (Cook  County  Hospital)  ..  .Medicine 
11 :00-   1 :00— Prof.    John    Ridlon Surgery 

WEDNESDAY 

9:00-11:00— Prof.  Bertram  W.  Sippy    (Cook  County  Hospital)  .  .Medicine 

11 :00-   1 : 00— Prof.  J.    Clarence    Webster Gynecology 

2:00-  4:00 — Asso.  Prof.  John   Edwin    Rhodes Laryngology 

THURSDAY 

9:00-11:00— Prof.  Frank    Billings    (Presbyterian   Hospital) Medicine 

11 :00-  1 :  00— Prof.  Arthur    Dean    Bevan Surgery 

2 :  00-  4 :  00 — Asso.  Prof.  Oliver  S.  Ormsby Dermatology 

FRIDAY 

9:00-11 :  00 — Prof.  John    Milton    Dodson Pediatrics 

9:00-11 : 00— Prof.  James  B*.  Herrick    (Rush) Medicine 

11:00-   1:00— Asst.  Prof.  Chas.  A.  Parker   (Presbyterian  Hospital)  .Surgery 

2 :  00-  4 :  00 — Asst.  Prof.  George  E.  Shambaugh Otology 

3:00-  4:00 — Prof.  William    Hamlin    Wilder Ophthalmology 

4:00-  6:00— Prof.  William  T.  Belfield Genitourinary 
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SATURDAY 

9:00-11:00— Prof.  Bertram  W.   Sippy    (Rush) Medicine 

11 :00-   1 :  00— Prof.  J.    Clarence    Webster Gynecology 

2 :  00-  4 :  00 — Prof.  David  W.  Graham    ( Presbyterian  Hospital )  .  .  .  Surgery 


HOSPITALS 

Augustana — Lincoln  avenue  and  Cleveland  avenue. 

Take  the  Lincoln  avenue  car  to  Cleveland  avenue.  Dr.  Ochsner's  sur- 
gical clinic  daily,  beginning  at  7:45  a.  m. 

Chicago  Policlinic — 174  East  Chicago  avenue. 

Take  Northwestern  Elevated  train  to  Chicago  avenue  station;  or  Wells 
street  car  to  Chicago  avenue,  and  walk  one-half  block  west.  Clinics 
all  day,  from  9  a.  m.  until  6  p.  in.,  in  all  branches. 

Cook  County — Harrison  and  Honore  streets. 

Adams  street  car  direct  to  entrance.  Van  Buren  street  car  to  Honore, 
two  blocks  south.  Metropolitan  Elevated  (Garfield  Park)  to  Ogden 
avenue.     Clinics:      See  special  schedule. 

Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary — 227  West  Adams  street. 
Take  Adams   street  car  to  Morgan   street;    or  Madison   street  car  to 
Morgan  street  and  walk  two  blocks  south.     Clinics  daily,  from   1:30 
to  3  p.  m. 

Mercy  Hospital — Calumet  avenue  and  Twenty-sixth  street. 

Take  Indiana  avenue  car  to  Twenty-sixth  street,  walk  two  blocks  east; 
or  Cottage  Grove  avenue  car  to  Twenty-sixth  street,  walk  two  blocks 
west.  Clinics:  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  9  a.  m.,  Surgery;  Monday 
and  Thursday  at  8  a.  m.,  Surgery;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  from  10 
a.  m.  to  12  m.,  Medicine. 

Michael  Reese — Twenty-ninth  street  and  Groveland  avenue. 

Take  Cottage  Grove  avenue  car  to  Twenty-ninth  street  and  walk  one 
block  east.     No  special  clinics,  but  hospital  always  open  to  doctors. 

Post-Graduate  School — 2400  Dearborn  street. 

Take  State  street  car  to  Twenty-fourth  street,  walk  one  block  west; 
or  South  Side  Elevated  to  Twenty-second  street,  walk  one  block  west 
and  two  south.  Clinics  all  day,  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.,  in  all 
branches. 

Presbyterian — Corner   Congress  and  Wood  streets. 

Take  Adams  street  car  to  Wood  street;  or  Van  Buren  street  car  to 
Wood  street  and  walk  one  block  south.     Clinics:      See  Rush. 

St.  Luke's — 1439  Michigan  avenue. 

Take  any  car  on  Wabash  avenue  to  Fourteenth  street,  walk  one  block 
east  and  one-half  block  south.  Clinics:  Wednesday,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m., 
Gynecology;  Thursday,  8  to  10  a.  m.,  Surgery;  Thursday,  2  to  5  p.  m., 
Eye  and  Ear.    Clinicians  variable. 

Wesley — 2440  Dearborn  street. 

Take  State  street  car  to  Twenty-fifth  street  and  walk  one  block  west. 
Clinics:  Tuesday,  8  a.  m.,  Gynecology;  Tuesday,  4  p.  m.,  Surgery; 
Wednesday,  8  a.  m.,  Medicine;  Thursday,  4  p.m.,  Surgery;  Friday,  10 
a.  m.,  Nose  and  Throat;  Saturday,  9  a.  m.,  Surgery. 


SOCIETIES 

Time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  its  Branches 
and  Affiliated  Societies.  Copied  from  The  Bulletin  of  the  Chicago  Medical 
Society. 

Chicago  Medical  Society. — Northwestern  University  Building,  Lake  and 
Dearborn  streets;  every  Wednesday  evening  at  8:30  o'clock  (except  July, 
August  and  September ) . 
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1.  North  Side  Branch. — Red  Star  Inn,  1528  N.  Clark  Street;  8:30 
p.  m.,  second  Friday  of  month.     Telephone  North  3942. 

A.   W.   Seidel,   Secy. 

2.  North  Shore  Branch. — Bismarck  Garden,  N.  Halsted  and  Grace 
Streets;  8  p.  m.,  first  Tuesday  of  month.     Telephone  Lakeview  993. 

L.  C.  Collins,  Secy. 

3.  Evanston  Branch. — Avenue  House;  8:15  p.  m.,  fourth  Tuesday  of 
month.     Telephone  Evanston  1110.  E.  G.  Alexander,  Secy. 

4.  Northwest  Branch. — Northwestern  University  Settlement,  Augusta 
and  Noble  Streets;  9  p.  m.,  first  Friday  of  month.     Telephone  Monroe  1717. 

J.  A.  Dawson,  Secy. 

5.  West  Side  Branch. — Cook  County  Hospital;  8:30  p.  m.,  third  Thurs- 
day of  month.     Telephone  West  171.  A.  E.  Stewart,  Secy. 

6.  Aux  Plaines  Branch. — Oak  Park  Hospital ;  8 :  30  p.  m.,  fourth  Friday 
of  month.     Telephone  Oak  Park  600.  F.  W.  Kettlestrings,  Secy. 

7.  Douglas  Park  Branch. — St.  Anthony's  Hospital;  9  p.  m.,  first  Fri- 
day of  month.     Telephone  Lawndale  1711.  Edward  Patera,  Secy. 

8.  Stock  Yards  Branch. — Bank  Building;  Forty-seventh  Street  and 
Ashland  Avenue;  9  p.  m.,  first  and  third  Thursday  of  month.  Telephone 
Yards  105.  Arthur  Gaebler,  Secy. 

9.  Englewood  Branch. — Englewood  Hospital,  Sixtieth  and  Green 
Streets;  9  p.  m.,  first  Tuesday  of  month.     Telephone  Wentworth  342. 

C.  Hubart  Lovewell,  Secy. 

10.  South  Side  Branch. — Grand  Boulevard  Hall;  352  East  Forty- 
seventh  Street;   8  p.  m.,  third  Monday  of  month.     Telephone  Oakland  1418. 

C.  G.  Grulee,  Secy. 

11.  South  Chicago  Branch. — Meeting  place  not  decided. 

12.  Northwest  Suburban  Branch. — Irving  Park  or  Desplaines;  4  p.  m., 
second   Friday  of  month.  Edward  Miers,  Secy. 

13.  Chicago  Heights  Branch. — Ninety-three  Illinois  Street;  9  p.  m.: 
first  and  third  Tuesday  of  month.     Telephone  Chicago  Heights  2124. 

N.   C.   Gilbert,   Secy. 

14.  Calumet  Branch. — Home  Restaurant,  44  East  One  Hundred  and 
Fifteenth  Street;  8:30  p.  m.,  first  Thursday  of  month.  Telephone  W.  Pull- 
man 2516.  R.  C.  Libberton,  Secy. 


AFFILIATED  SOCIETIES 

Chicago  Dermatological  Society. — Time  and  place  not  determined. 

E.  L.  McEwen,  Secy.    " 

Chicago    Urological    Society. — Northwestern    University    Building;    8 
p.  m.,  third  Thursday  of  month.     Telephone  Randolph  837. 

D.  N.   Eisendrath,   Secy. 

Chicago    Larygological    and    Otological    Society. — Thirty-five    East 
Randolph  Street;  8  p.  m.,  third  Tuesday  of  month. Secy. 

Chicago  Neurological  Society. — Northwestern  University  Building;   8 
p.  m.,  third  Thursday  of  month.  George  W.  Hall,  Secy. 

Chicago    Ophthalmological    Society. — Atlas    Block;    8    p.    m.,    third 
Monday  of  month.  W.  O.  Nance,  Secy. 

Chicago  Pathological  Society. — Northwestern  University  Building;    8 
p.  m.,  second  Monday   of  month.     Telephone  Central   1585. 

George  H.  Weaver,  Secy. 

Chicago  Pediatric  Society. — John  Crerar  Library;  8  p.  m.,  third  Tues- 
day of  month.     Telephone  Private  Exchange  1,  Local  464. 

Joseph  Brenneman,  Secy. 

Chicago   Orthopedic   Society. — Time   and   place   of   meeting  not    deter- 
mined. Charles  M.  Jacobs,  Secy. 

Chicago  Surgical  Society. — Northwestern  University  Building;  8  p.  m., 
first  Friday  of  month.  Frederick  A.  Besley,  Secy. 
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A    HISTOEY    OF    OPHTHALMIC    THERAPEUTICS* 
Alfred  Murray,  M.D. 

CHICAGO 

Beginnings  of  Ocular  Therapy — Substances  Used — Inscriptions  on 
Tablets — New  Ideas — Belladonna — Spectacles — Oculists'  Seals 
or  Stamps — Sixteenth  Century  Therapeutics — Practices  and 
Superstitions — Hygienic  Rules — Mineral  Substances — Setons — 
Head  Washes — Curious  Prescriptions — Treatment  of  Squint — 
Purging — A rtificial  Eyes — Electricity — Cocain. 

The  history  of  ophthalmic  therapeutics,  at  least  insofar  as  it  is 
known  to  the  present  generation,  dates  back  to  1,500  years  B.  C, 
or  a  thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  For  our  infor- 
mation regarding  this  early  period  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
papyrus  Ebers,  or,  rather,  to  a  translation  of  this  sealed  book  of  the 
Egyptians  published  in  1875. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the  drugs  familiar  to  us  in 
the  present  day  were  in  vogue  many  centuries  ago — especially  min- 
eral substances  such  as  soda,  red  oxid  of  lead,  verdegris,  antimony 
and  saltpetre.  Other  ingredients  of  the  remedies  of  this  period 
were  myrrh,  frankincense,  fennel,  alcohol,  powdered  wood,  worm 
borings  from  trees,  onions  and  many  others  of  like  character. 

Most  interesting  of  all,  however,  are  the  excipients  in  which  these 
drugs  and  substances  were  prepared.  For  instance,  honey  seems  to 
have  been  a  particularly  favorite  vehicle  in  any  number  of  the  rem- 
edies. "Milk  of  a  woman  who'  has  borne  a  male  child"  was  also 
much  used,  and  in  a  few  instances  curdled  milk  seems  to  have  been 
highly  valued.  The  blood  of  various  animals,  such  as  the  ox,  ass, 
swine,  greyhound  and  deer,  also  of  the  bat,  lizard,  etc.,  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  much  virtue  in  certain  conditions.  And  last,  but 
not  least  interesting,  was  the  widespread  use  of  the  dung  of  various 
birds  and  animals,  as  well  as  the  urine  of  the  human  animal.  For 
instance,  one  prescription  calls  for  "the  urine  of  an  innocent  boy, 
cooked  in  a  brass  vessel  with  honey." 

The  use  of  such  remedies  seems  to  have  prevailed  not  only  during 
the  time  of  Hippocrates  and  the  age  preceding  him,  but  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  thereafter  their  popularity  apparently  endured  and 
even  increased,  for  in  the  books  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  form 
the  ingredients  of  innumerable  prescriptions.    Indeed  some  of  them 

*  This  article  constitutes  Chapter  II  of  Wood's  System  of  Ophthalmic  Thera- 
peutics. Because  of  its  general  interest  as  historical  matter  it  was  considered 
by  the  Editorial  Board  as  appropriate  for  publication  in  the  Bulletin. 
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are  applied  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe  even  at  the  present 
day. 

A  few  of  the  more  interesting  prescriptions  used  during  this 
period  will  not  be  amiss.  For  instance,  in  the  treatment  of  tra- 
choma such  a  combination  as  the  following  was  recommended: 
verdegris,  myrrh,  onions,  gazelle  dung,  oil.  This  mixture  was  to 
be  painted  on  the  lids  with  the  feather  of  a  vulture !  Corneal  scars 
were  treated  with  the  brain  of  a  turtle  mixed  with  honey  and 
painted  on  the  lids.  For  corneal  opacities  in  general  a  combination 
of  baby  excrement,  honey  and  fresh  milk  was  considered  excellent. 
For  strabismus,  resin  of  acacia  mixed  with  powdered  onions  and 
the  brain  of  a  turtle  was  considered  quite  effective.  For  "poor  and 
dim  vision"  a  combination  such  as  the  following  was  injected  into 
the  ear  of  the  patient  in  order  that  he  "might  be  well  on  the  spot" : 
water  from  a  pig's  eye,  antimony,  red  oxid  of  lead,  honey. 

A  custom  in  vogue  as  early  as  330  years  B.  C.  was  the  prepara- 
tion of  little,  usually  quadrant,  tablets,  bearing  inscriptions  which 
usually  included  the  name  of  the  oculist,  the  chief  ingredient  of  the 
remedy  and  the  name  of  the  disease  in  which  it  was  especially  indi- 
cated. This  custom  prevailed  for  hundreds  of  years,  while  pictures 
of  such  tablets  appear  in  ophthalmic  treatises  of  a  few  centuries 
ago.  They  were,  of  course,  wholly  or  partially  dissolved  in  water, 
when  it  was  desired  to  use  them. 

Some  of  the  remedies,  such  as  antimony,  soda,  powdered  wood, 
etc.,  were  to  be  used  only  during  certain  periods  or  seasons  of  the 
year,  as,  for  instance,  from  "January  17  to  February  14"  or  some 
similar  time,  although  antimony  in  the  form  of  a  salve  might  be 
used  all  the  year  round.  This  salve  of  antimony  was  prepared  by 
rubbing  the  metal  with  goose  fat  in  the  early  morning,  and  it  was 
to  be  applied  to  the  eye  at  night. 

Another  general  remedy  for  the  eye  was  a  human  brain  divided 
into  equal  halves,  one  half  to  be  mixed  with  honey  and  the  eye 
rubbed  with  it  in  the  evening,  and  the  other  half  to  be  dried,  rubbed 
up  fine  and  applied  to  the  eye  in  the  morning. 

During  the  time  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  (A.  D.  130),  these 
Fathers  in  Medicine  established  many  new  ideas  in  the  treatment  of 
eye  affections.  The  names  of  many  additional  drugs  and  substances 
now  appear,  although  the  methods  of  treatment  were  not  unlike 
those  which  prevailed  during  the  pre-Hippocratic  period.  "Augen- 
schmiitike"  or  rouge  (particularly  popular  at  this  time)  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  4,000  years  not  only  for  making  the  eyes  more  beau- 
tiful, but  of  assisting  in  the  preservation  of  sight  as  well.  The 
antimony  from  which  it  was  made  was  a  very  expensive  substance. 
Other  drugs,  which  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  prescrip- 
tions of  these  days  were  copper,  saffron,  zinc,  iron  oxid  and  lapis 
lazuli. 
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The  age  of  Galen  saw  the  introduction  of  various  antiphlogistic 
methods,  such  as  hot  and  cold  fomentations,  and  the  infusions  of 
various  plants;  also  of  gums  of  such  fruits  as  the  cherry  and  plum. 
The  gall  of  various  animals — the  lion,  hyena,  crocodile  and  lizard 
also  came  into  more  general  use. 

For  their  analgesic  effect  such  drugs  as  opium,  belladonna  and 
hyoscyamus  were  also  used;  and  for  their  irritant  effect  such  sub- 
stances as  aloe,  crocus,  mustard  and  pepper.  The  employment  of 
milk,  urine,  feces  and  sputum,  both  of  the  lower  animals  and  of 
man,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  vision,  still  prevailed. 

Eegarding  belladonna,  Fukala,  of  Vienna,  in  a  History  of  Bella- 
donna and  Mydriatics,  states  that  this  drug  was  first  mentioned 
between  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  500  B.  C,  and  Galen,  130  A.  D., 
although  Hippocrates  himself  made  no  mention  of  it  as  an  eye 
remedy.  On  account  of  the  unfavorable  opinion  of  Galen  regarding 
this  drug  it  was  abandoned  as  an  eye  remedy  for  centuries.  Galen 
was  alarmed  by  the  blurred  vision  and  paralysis  of  accommodation 
occasioned  by  it,  and  thought  healing  could  be  accomplished 
equally  well  through  the  use  of  hot  fomentations,  blood-letting  and 
catharsis. 

The  Arabian  oculists  reintroduced  belladonna  into  ocular  thera- 
peutics despite  the  prevailing  opinion  established  by  Galen,  but  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years  it  was  not  generally  prescribed — that  is, 
until  almost  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  name  bella- 
donna ("beautiful  woman")  was  not  given  it  until  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  really  accurate  description  of  its 
effect  on  the  eye  was  furnished  by  Miinch  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

With  reference  to  blood-letting,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
leeches  were  used  during  this  period. 

From  the  time  of  Galen  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
no  noteworthy  advances  were  made  in  the  treatment  of  eye  affec- 
tions except  the  introduction  of  spectacles  at  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth, century,  although  there  is  in  existence  a  lens  which  can  be 
almost  certainly  traced  to  the  seventh  century  B.  C.  It  is  also  a 
fact  of  history  that  Nero  was  myopic  and  used  an  emerald  through 
which  he  watched  the  sports  in  the  arena.  The  first  spectacles 
proper  made  their  appearance  in  Florence  about  1280  A..D. 

The  Greeks  copied  their  methods  mostly  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Arabians,  in  turn,  copied  theirs  from  the  Greeks,  but  recognizing 
the  value  of  surgical  interference  in  the  treatment  of  eye  affections, 
the  use  of  the  various  remedies  with  the  Arabian  surgeons  played 
only  a  minor  part.  On  the  other  hand,  while  those  scientifically 
inclined  resorted  to  operative  treatment,  many  adhered  to  the  old 
methods,  this  being  particularly  true  of  women  doctors  of  that  day 
and  it  is  said  their  ignorant  and  antiquated  practices  resulted  in 
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irreparable  damage  to  many  eyes.  In  some  parts  of  Arabia  these 
female  practitioners  are  said  to  be  still  locally  celebrated. 

The  stamps  or  seals  of  the  oculists  just  referred  to  were  also  used 
by  the  Arabs.  Various  eye  waters,  or  collyria,  were  known  to  them 
as  white  collyria,  green  collyria,  mild-red  or  sharp-red  collyria, 
according  to  their  action  or  color.  They  were  prepared  in  the  form 
of  balls  or  sticks  to  be  dissolved  for  use  pro  re  nata. 

White  of  egg  seems  to  have  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  many  affections.  It  was  sometimes  freshly  beaten  and 
combined  with  oil  of  roses  for  the  purpose  of  moistening  the  band- 
age following  cataract  operations.  Quicksilver  was  used  to  kill  lid 
lice  "by  virtue  of  its  smell."  Hemorrhage  was  controlled  by  instill- 
ing into  the  eye  a  •  combination  of  salt  and  caraway  which  was 
chewed  and  then  strained  through  cloth.  The  Greeks  also  often 
chewed  their  eye  remedies. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  eye  thera- 
peutics is  the  sixteenth  century,  and  since  the  therapeutic  methods 
which  prevailed  almost  universally  during  this  period  are  fully  rep- 
resented by  those  which  were  at  that  time  used  in  Germany,  an 
enumeration  of  the  chief  drugs,  substances,  appliances  and  methods 
of  treatment  described  in  the  work  of  Georg  Bartisch,  published  in 
Dresden  in  1583,  will  serve  as  a  generalization.  Superstition,  witch- 
craft and  similar  factors  such  as  the  influence  of  the  various  humors 
of  the  body  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  therapy  of  disease 
not  only  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  centuries  preceding  it,  but 
during  the  two  centuries  that  followed.  Indeed,  the  influence  of 
the  humoral  pathology  and  other  medical  superstitions  has  not, 
even  in  our  day,  entirely  faded. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  popular  remedies:  it  was 
supposed  that  rubbing  the  eye  with  amber,  gold,  pearls,  coral,  etc., 
was  of  benefit,  while  it  was  still  believed  that  to  obtain  full  benefit 
therefrom  foods,  baths,  cupping  and  various  methods  of  treatment 
must  be  used  in  their  proper  season. 

The  influence  of  colors  on  the  eye  was  considered  of  great  impor- 
tance; for  instance,  blue  was  supposed  to  be  especially  refreshing 
to  the  eye,  and  red  very  irritating.  Violets  and  similar  flowers 
were  therefore  chosen  for  collyria  and  unguents.  Other  plants  were 
selected  because  of  their  names,  such  as,  for  example,  "eyebright." 

In  every  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye  the  religious  aspect  was 
considered;  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  influence  of  the  Almighty. 
and  in  acknowledging  the  cure  of  any  affection  equal  credit  was 
given  to  Him  and  to  the  oculist,  Medicines  were  not  supposed  to 
have  much  effect  without  the  help  of  God. 

Various  drugs  were  to  be  taken  only  when  the  moon  was  waxing 
or  waning,  and  certain  treatments  given  only  in  accordance  with 
signs  of  the  zodiac.     The  eye  should  not  be  touched  with  instru- 
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ments  during  the  waxing  of  the  moon.  Eegarding  eye-drops,  no 
woman  should  either  make  them  or  put  them  into  the  eye.  Partic- 
ularly during  her  periods  was  she  likely  to  ruin  anyone's  eyes  by 
looking  at  them  or  putting  anything  in  them.  A  male  oculist  should 
always  introduce  the  drops. 

Looking  at  various  precious  stones  such  as  blue  sapphire,  pearls, 
turquoise,  etc.,  was  thought  to  improve  the  vision  and  relieve  the 
patient  of  the  necessity  of  wearing  glasses.  These  stones  were  often 
worn  in  rings  for  this  purpose,  and  the  patient  instructed  to  look  at 
them  frequently.  Pater  Nosters  made  to  represent  watches,  books, 
hearts,  cushions,  etc.,  set  with  precious  stones,  and  containing  pow- 
ders, roots,  herbs,  and  what  not,  were  worn  about  the  neck  against 
the  bare  skin. 

The  idea  of  the  humoral  origin  of  diseases,  that  is  the  mixing 
together,  lack  of,  or  abnormal  increase  in  quantity  of  the  various 
humors,  choleric,  melancholic  and  otherwise,  was  very  popular, 
particularly  when  the  disease  could  not  be  accounted  for  in  any 
other  way.  (Not  unlike  the  "idiopathic"  idea  of  diseases  to-day.) 
Therefore,  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
body  than  was  the  case  in  former  centuries.  It  was  thought  that 
a  regular,  properly  ordered  life,  with  strict  diet,  and  even  such 
minor  considerations  as  care  of  the  mouth,  would  cure  many  eye 
affections,  and  such  general  rules  and  treatment  were  doubtless 
often  of  more  benefit  and  worked  more  cures  than  the  atrocious 
substances  which  were  used  for  local  application.  Perhaps  some  of 
us  might  take  this  hint  in  our  modern  therapy ! 

Some  of  these  rules  of  living  were  excellent.  There  were  various 
bodily  restrictions  and  rules  of  hygiene.  Particularly  to  be  avoided 
were  over-exertion,  exposure  to  draughts,  staying  out  all  night, 
emotions  and  excesses.  Sharp  odors  and  vapors  should  be  avoided. 
Particular  stress  was  laid  on  bad  breath,  specifically  that  from 
onions,  garlic,  radishes,  unripe  cheese,  and  cabbage.  The  odor  of 
this  latter  substance  was  supposed  to  be  especially  injurious  to  the 
eyes. 

Blood-letting,  purging  and  water  drinking  formed  a  part  of 
nearly  every  treatment,  no  matter  what  the  condition,  whether 
ingrowing  cilia,  cataract  or  "cross"  eyes. 

In  view  of  the  supposed  humoral  origin  of  various  diseases  of  the 
eye  such  substances  as  juniper  berries,  pepper  and  ginger  were 
chewed  in  order  to  increase  the  flow  of  saliva.  Sneezing  was  also 
encouraged  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  flow  of  fluid  from  the 
nose.  This  consequent  depletion  of  the  head,  as  it  was  called,  was 
especially  recommended  where  the  humors  were  present  in  too  great 
quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  sneezing  was  to  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible  where  the  humors  were  too  scanty.  Care  of  the  hair  was 
also  emphasized.  Combing  it  from  the  forehead  backward  was  of 
particular  value.     Various  powders  were  strewn  on  the  head,  and 
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fats  and  waters  rubbed  in.    The  ears  were  cleansed  and  oils  applied 
to  them. 

Begarding  mineral  substances  in  use  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, these  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  which  had  been  pre- 
viously employed  for  centuries.  They  were,  however,  still  used  in 
the  crude  form,  as  chemistry  'had  not  yet  reached  that  stage  of 
development  which  made  it  possible  to  isolate  the  active  principles 
of  drugs.  Roots,  herbs  and  leaves  formed  the  chief  ingredients  of 
most  prescriptions. 

Sugar  seems  to  -have  enjoyed  considerable  popularity  both  in 
solution  and  as  a  powder.  Honey,  white  of  egg  and  cheese  served 
as  excipients  and  bases,  fat  being  seldom  used  for  the  latter  purpose. 
Spices  were  also  much  used  for  their  stimulating  properties,  while 
balsams  and  resins,  frankincense  and  myrrh,  served  therapeutic 
purposes.  Opium  was  used  for  its  sedative  effect;  and  turpentine, 
cantharides,  etc.,  as  irritants.  Decoctions  of  lentils  were  supposed 
to  act  favorably  on  the  lens,  and  lentil  porridge  and  baked  apples 
were  used  as  fomentations. 

Of  the  more  curious  remedies  might  be  mentioned  saliva,  breast 
milk,  powdered  grasshoppers,  while  old  beer  and  wine  were  employed 
as  vehicles,  as  well  as  butter  and  lard.  Blood  taken  from  under  the 
wings  of  swallows  and  doves  and  various  birds  was  supposed  to  act 
favorably  in  certain  diseases  of  the  eye  because  of  the  excellent 
vision  which  these  birds  possessed.  The  blood  of  a  young  dog,  still 
sucking,  together  with  the  heart  and  liver  of  a  badger,  was  recom- 
mended as  well. 

Burnt  alum,  calcinated  pearls  and  coral,  and  powdered  precious 
stones,  had  their  uses.  The  "Siefs"  of  the  ancients  were  frequently 
prescribed.  These  were  prescriptions  containing  not  only  the  various 
ingredients  already  mentioned,  but  many  mineral  substances  beside. 

One  section  in  the  treatise  of  Bartisch  lays  particular  stress  on 
the  too  prolonged  use  of  irritating  drops  in  inflamed  eyes,  and  sug- 
gests the  substitution  of  milder  remedies. 

Of  local  measures  setons  were  applied  in  all  sorts  of  conditions,- 
and  usually  to  the  neck.  They  had  very  elaborate  instruments  for 
their  introduction.  The  custom  of  piercing  the  ears  in  various  eye 
conditions  probably  had  its  origin  in  this  way.  Counter-irritation 
with  plasters,  the  active  ingredient  of  which  was  cantharides,  was 
applied  to  the  neck  and  to  the  back  of  the  ears  for  any  number  of 
conditions,  even  for  the  cure  of  strabismus. 

Head  washes  were  very  popular  and  it  was  essential  that  they  be 
allowed  to  dry  of  their  own  accord.  The  ingredients  were  prescribed 
as  "so  many  handfuls  of  this  and  that  ingredient,"  To  introduce 
drops  the  patient  was  obliged  to  lie  quite  flat  on  a  bench  (that 
the  drops  might  not  run  out)  when  the  eyewater  was  introduced  by 
means  of  a  sponge.  The  patient  was  then  directed  to  remain  in  the 
recumbent  position  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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Innumerable  prescriptions  and  treatments  were  employed  during 
the  sixteenth  century  which  appeal  to  us  as  being  so  odd  and,  in 
some  instances,  so  ridiculous,  that  the  mention  of  a  few  of  the  most 
interesting  cannot  be  refrained  from.  Some  of  the  prescriptions 
are  not  unlike  the  contents  of  the  witches'  caldron  described  in 
Macbeth.  For  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  "take  wine  or  water 
into  the  mouth  and  spurt  it  into  the  eye  until  the  foreign  body 
comes  out";  or  "put  blue  sapphire  stone  into  the  conjunctival  sac 
for  awhile."  Various  other  stones  were  also  used  in  this  way,  and 
the  custom  of  introducing  the  so-called  "Krebsauge"  still  retains 
its  popularity  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  Germany. 

A  remarkable  cure  for  squint  is  as  follows :  a  cap  of  linen  or 
satin  designed  to  envelop  the  whole  head,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ears,  nose  and  mouth,  was  applied  and  fastened  behind  with  little 
strings.  In  cases  of  convergent  squint  holes  were  cut  in  the  cap 
far  out  to  the  temporal  side  so  that  the  patient  would  be  obliged  to 
turn  his  eyes  outward  in  order  to  see  straight  ahead.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  effect  of  this  contrivance  small  funnels  of 
lead  were  applied  over  these  openings,  giving  a  very  curious  appear- 
ance to  the  wearer.  For  the  cure  of  divergent  squint  the  holes  were 
cut  nearer  the  nose,  or  else  a  little  wooden,  box-like  affair,  with  a 
vertical,  slit-like  opening  in  the  center,  was  applied  to  the  median 
line  of  the  mask  so  that  the  patient  would  be  obliged  to  turn  his 
eyes  in,  in  order  to  see.  These  devices  were  worn  until,  "with  the 
help  of  God,"  the  squint  was  cured. 

For  discoloration  of  the  conjunctiva  an  eye  water  was  made  of 
the  following  ingredients :  orange  skins,  lemon  skins,  white  beans, 
white  root,  melon  seeds,  fcenum  grsecum  (a  plant),  olibanum  and 
camphor.  They  were  all  made  into  a  powder,  and  half  a  pint  of 
the  milk  of  a  woman  nursing  a  little  girl,  with  an  equal  quantity 
.  of  white  chicory  water  was  poured  over  it.  This  was  to  be  dropped 
into  the  eyes  "when  they  become  beautiful  and  clear." 

For  those  who  could  not  see  after  the  sun  was  up  the  following 
prescription  was  given :  three  plucked  swallows,  green  young  corn, 
fennel  weed,  white  hen-excrement,  blue  chicory  root,  yellow  amber, 
musk.  The  green  ingredients  were  to  be  pounded  up  and  the  dry 
ones  pulverized,  all  mixed  together  and  Mayflower  water  poured 
over  them.  This  concoction  was  allowed  to  stand  three  days  and 
then  distilled,  but  under  no  circumstances,  strange  to  say,  was  it 
to  be  taken  internally. 

Purging  four  times  a  year  cleansed  the  head  of  injurious  humors 
and  thus  improved  the  vision.  It  also  relieved  one  of  the  necessity 
of  wearing  glasses  if  one  wished  to  lay  them  aside.  Pills  for  purg- 
ing must  be  taken  during  the  waning  of  the  moon,  and  not  when  it 
was  waxing,  otherwise  they  did  not  have  the  proper  effect. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  remedies  already  mentioned,  cataract 
was  treated  by  other  means  peculiar  to  itself.    For  instance  verbena 
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worn  about  the  neck  against  the  bare  skin  was  considered  very 
effective.  The  men  wore  bine  verbena  in  conditions  of  white  and 
gray  cataract,  and  women  wore  the  yellow  variety  for  green  and 
yellow  cataract.  Different  kinds  of  cataract  required  different  kinds 
of  waters  for  moistening  the  compresses.  The  latter  consisted  of 
little  pledgets  of  cloth  or  tufts  of  flax. 

A  remedy  for  red  and  brown  warts  about  the  eye  was  a  combina- 
tion of  honey,  sheep  dung,  goat  dung  and  vinegar.  Proud  flesh  was 
cured  with  crumbs  of  warm  bread,  salted.  For  pain,  pigeon  picked 
perfectly  clean,  rain  worms,  camphor  and  various  herbs,  with  night 
shade  water  for  a  vehicle  was  applied  on  cloths,  or,  cremate  an 
unborn  stork,  make  the  fetal  unfortunate  into  a  plaster  with  white 
of  egg,  put  the  mixture  on  cloths,  and  apply  to  the  eye. 

One  really  valuable  addition  to  ocular  therapeutics  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  a  cosmetic  effect, 
was  the  introduction  of  artificial  eyes  by  Ambroise  Pare  (1510- 
1590).  The  original  eyes  were  of  gold  and  silver  covered  with 
enamel.  The  "virgula"  of  Pare  had  attached  to  it  a  spring  which 
went  half  way  around  the  head  in  order  to  hold  the  eye  in  place. 
Glass  eyes  were  first  made  in  Venice  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  when  the  glass  industry  was  at  its  zenith ;  they  were 
almost  identical  with  those  in  vogue  at  the  present  time. 

Following  the  period  just  described,  the  methods  of  treatment 
and  most  of  the  drugs  then  employed  continued  to  enjoy  popularity 
for  a  century  or  two,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century 
that  the  treatment  of  eye  affections  began  to  be  more  rational.  With 
the  advances  in  the  science  of  chemistry  (at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century)  there  began  to  be  isolated  the  active  principles 
of  various  drugs  which  had  formerly  been  employed  only  in  their 
crude  state.     These  soon  superseded  the  use  of  roots,  herbs,  etc. 

The  introduction  of  electricity  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  practically  all  eye  affections  could  ■ 
be  cured  by  this  means,  and  it  consequently  enjoyed  great  popular- 
ity for  many  years.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
active  principle  of  belladonna  was  isolated  and  called  atropia. 
About  this  time,  also,  strychnia  was  used  subcutaneously  in  the 
treatment  of  eye  affections. 

Outside  of  these  discoveries  no  great  progress  was  made  in  the 
matter  of  ocular  therapeutics  until  the  time  of  von  Graefe  who, 
with  others,  did  inestimable  service  to  the  whole  world  by  inculcat- 
ing the  scientific  employment  of  remedies.  The  revival  of  the  use 
of  silver  nitrate,  for  example,  which  had  been  discarded  for  at  least 
a  century,  was  due  to  him. 

The  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  marked  the  appearance 
of  many  new  drugs  and  the  improvement  of  old  ones.  Protargol 
first  appeared  in  Germany  in  1892,  and  various  mercurial  salts  were 
prepared  in  the  form  of  special  salves.     Of  the  innumerable  drugs 
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which  have  taken  a  place  in  the  therapeutics  of  eye  affections  may 
be  mentioned  adrenalin,  dionin,  euphthalmin,  holocain  and  an  end- 
less list  of  remedies  some  of  which  have  proved  of  value;  others  have 
proved  to  be  passing  fads. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  subconjunctival  injection 
was  performed  in  1866  by  Rothmund,  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate being  used.  Calabar  bean  extract  was  first  called  eserin  in 
1863,  and  its  influence  in  reducing  the  tension  of  the  eyeball  recog- 
nized by  Laqueur  in  1876.  About  this  time  pilocarpin  also  came 
into  use  for  a  like  purpose. 

Coming  to  our  day  and  generation  it  might  be  said,  in  closing 
this  short  account  of  ocular  therapy,  that  one  of  the  most  important 
advances  in  ocular  therapeutics  for  centuries  was  the  discovery  of 
the  anesthetic  effect  of  cocain  on  the  eye.  Although  the  local  anes- 
thetic effect  of  this  drug  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  nose  was  known  many  jeam  before,  it  remained  for  Carl  Koller 
of  Vienna  (now  of  New  York  City),  in  1884,  to  recommend  its  use 
in  operations  on  the  eye.  This  was  without  doubt  one  of  the  great- 
est boons  to  humanity  since  the  discovery  of  the  anesthetic  effect  of 
chloroform,  and  rendered  possible  most  of  the  operative  interfer- 
ence about  the  eye  without  the  use  of  general  narcosis. 

Boric  acid,  one  of  the  most  popular  drugs  for  use  about  the  eye, 
both  by  the  profession  and  by  the  laity  as  well,  was  discovered  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  although  the  crude  substance 
borax  occasionally  appears  in  prescriptions  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  first  came  into  the  enjoyment  of  its  greatest  popularity  at  the 
time  when  Lister  revolutionized  surgery  by  his  application  of  anti- 
sepsis and  asepsis  to  wounds,  and  it  still  remains  one  of  our  most 
valuable  remedies. 


IMMUNOLOGICAL     OBSERVATIONS     IN     ULCERATIVE 

CYSTITIS  CAUSED  BY  PSEUDODIPHTHERIA 

BACILLUS.* 

E.  C.  Rosenow. 

SUMMARY. 

The  diphtheritic  ulceration  of  the  bladder  in  this  case  was  caused 
by  the  pseudodiphtheria  bacillus  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  constant  presence  of  the  bacillus  in  the  urine  and  its  pre- 
dominance in  the  smears  from  the  scrapings. 

2.  The  specific  and  peculiar  behavior  of  the  blood  toward  this 
bacillus  especially  after  the  injection  of  dead  bacteria  with  apparent 
benefit  for  the  patient. 

*  The  complete  report  of  this  work  appeared  in  the  Jour.  Infect.  Dis.,  June 
12,  1909,  No.  3,  vi,   296-393. 
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3.  The  high  agglutinating  power  of  the  serum  on  this  bacillus 
and  absence  of  such  power  on  the  colon  bacillus. 

While  the  injection  of  killed  bacteria  tended  to  raise  the  power 
of  the  serum  for  normal  leukocytes,  the  rise  was  uniformly  greater 
for  the  patient's  leukocytes  and  this  seemed  specific  with  repect  to 
the  bacterium  injected  and  presumably  the  cause  of  the  infection. 
The  phagocytic  activity  of  the  patient's  leukocytes  in  the  presence 
of  normal  serum  tended  to  become  less  after  the  injection,  but 
greater  when  in  their  own  serum,  and  this  was  also  specific  with 
respect  to  the  bacillus  injected.  This  observation  suggests  that  too 
much  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  the  opsonic  index  as  deter- 
mined in  the  usual  way  as  a  criterion  of  the  actual  conditions  and 
that  determination  of  the  specific  phagocytic  power  of  the  patient's 
blood  would  be  of  greater  value  because  it  approximates  more 
closely  actual  conditions. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  ETHER  ON  CER- 
TAIN PROCESSES  OF  IMMUNITY.* 

Evarts   A.   Graham,  M.D. 

CHICAGO. 

(Abstract.) 

An  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  the  effect  of  ether  upon  the 
phenomena  of  bacteriolysis,  agglutination  and  phagocytosis. 

Because  the  ease  with  which  marked  fluctuations  of  bactericidal 
and  agglutinating  powers  of  a  serum  may  be  determined  with  the 
use  of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  the  work  to  be  described  concerning  the 
effect  of  ether  on  bacteriolysis  and  agglutination  was  carried  out 
with  this  organism.  In  each  case  experiments  were  conducted  in 
vitro  by  adding  ether  in  varying  amounts  to  both  normal  and 
immune  typhoid  sera  and  also  in  vivo  by  observing  the  effect  of 
ether  anesthesia  upon  these  properties  of  the  sera  of  practically 
normal  human  individuals,  normal  rabbits  and  rabbits  which  were 
immune  to  the  typhoid  bacillus.  The  experiments  on  bacteriolysis 
were  conducted  in  the  usual  manner;  and  those  on  agglutination 
were  performed  with  both  the  macroscopic  and  microscopic  meth- 
ods. No  effect  of  the  drug  could  be  demonstrated  upon  either  of 
these  phenomena. 

Phagocytosis,  however,  was  found  to  be  markedly  altered  not 
only  when  ether  was  added  directly  to  blood  in  the  test-tube,  but 
also  after  an  ordinary  anesthesia.  A  definite  period  of  depression 
of  phagocytic  activity  was  found  to  begin  within  a  few  minutes 


*  This  work  was  carried  out  under  the  Nicholas   Senn   Fellowship  in   Surgery 
In  the  laboratories  of  the  Memorial   Institute  for   Infectious  Diseases. 
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after  the  start  of  anesthesia  and  to  continue  from  two  days  to  sev- 
eral weeks.  This  depression  was  noted  with  all  the  organisms 
studied,  including  streptococcus,  pneumococcus,  Staphylococcus 
aureus,.  B.  coli  and  B.  typhosus.  It  apparently  is  due  to  a  direct 
effect  of  the  ether  upon  both  leukocytes  and  serum,  not  to  any 
effect  upon  the  bacteria  themselves. 

In  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  the  hypotheses 
of  Meyer  and  Overton,  that  the  anesthetic  action  of  the  fat-solvent 
drugs  depends  upon  their  "mechanical  affinity"  for  the  fat-like 
substances  of  the  body,  seemed  to  afford  a  possible  means  of  mak- 
ing clearer  the  mechanism  by  which  ether  reduces  the  phagocytic 
power  of  blood.  Accordingly  experiments  were  conducted  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  fat-solvent  power  of  the  ether  is  the  prop- 
erty by  means  of  which  it  is  capable  of  inhibiting  phagocytosis. 
The  problem  was  attacked  by  noting:  (1)  the  effect  in  vitro  of  the 
addition  of  a  fat  to  blood,  the  phagocytic  power  of  which  had  been 
reduced  by  the  admixture  of  ether;  (2)  the  effect  in  vitro  of  the 
addition  to  normal  blood  of  ether  previously  saturated  with  a  fat, 
and  (3)  the  effect  in  vivo  of  injecting  a  fat  into  an  animal  sub- 
jected to  an  ether  anesthesia.  At  first  lecithin  was  used  because  it 
is  a  fat-like  substance  which  is  almost  universally  present  in  the 
body.  It  was  found  that  when  lecithin  was  added  in  small  amounts 
to  blood  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  ether  a  prompt 
restoration  of  phagocytosis  occurred.  When  the  ether  was  pre- 
viously saturated  with  lecithin  and  then  added  to  normal  blood  no 
diminution  of  phagocytosis  was  evident.  Finally,  when  0.1  gram 
lecithin  was  injected  subcutaneously  into  etherized  rabbits  the 
phagocytic  power  of  the  animals'  blood  was  restored  to  its  pre- 
anesthetic condition  in  a  few  hours,  whereas  control  rabbits  which 
received  a  similar  amount  of  physiological  salt  solution  showed  a 
depression  of  phagocytosis  which  extended  over  a  period  of  many 
hours.  With  the  idea  in  mind  that  these  results  were  not  neces- 
sarily specific  for  lecithin  and  that  they  might  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  other  ether-soluble  substances  similar  experiments  were  per- 
formed with  olive  oil,  a  fat  of  widely  different  nature.  Similar 
results  were  obtained.  Moreover,  it  was  observed  that  the  injec- 
tion of  suitable  amounts  of  the  oil  into  the  rectum  was  followed 
after  3  to  6  hours  by  a  restoration  of  phagocytic  power,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  injection  of  the  same  amount  of  physiological 
salt  solution  had  no  appreciable  effect  in  shortening  the  period  of 
phagocytic  depression.  In  the  human  experiments  5  ounces  (160 
c.c.)  of  warm  olive  oil  were  passed  slowly  into  the  rectum  through 
a  tube  immediately  after  the  patient  had  returned  from  the  oper- 
ating room. 

These  results  cannot  be  interpreted  as  proving  beyond  a  doubt 
that  ether  inhibits  phagocytosis  by  means  of  its  fat-solvent  power, 
but  thev  are  extremely  suggestive  that  such  is  the  case.  To  what 
extent  they  may  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  explanation  and 
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prophylaxis  of  postoperative  infections  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  certainty  at  this  time.  It  is  realized  fully  that  from  a  limited 
number  of  observations  no  far-reaching  conclusions  bearing  on  a 
practical  application  can  be  made. 


IMMUNOLOGICAL   AND   EXPERIMENTAL   STUDIES    ON 
PNEUMOCOCCUS  AND  STAPHYLOCOCCUS  ENDO- 
CARDITIS   (''Chronic   Septic   Endocarditis")* 
(Abstract) 

E.   C.  Rosenow. 

{From  the  Memorial  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases,  Chicago.) 
GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  times  the  sides  of  the  heart  were 
involved  in  the  human  cases  and  in  the  animals  is  interesting. 

Human.  Animal. 
Left  Side   (alone) 

Mitral    7  times  4  times 

Mitral  and  aortic    2  times  2  times 

Aortic     1   time  1  time 

10  times  7  times 
Right  Side   (alone) 

Tricuspid     2  times  4  times 

Pulmonary     1  time  1  time 

3  times  5  times 

Right  and  Left   Side 

Aortic  and  tricuspid   1  time  2  times 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  animals  developed  endocarditis 
without  previous  lesion  of  the  valves.  We  see  that  the  left  side  of 
the  heart  is  more  often  involved  in  both  series  and  proportionately 
more  often  in  the  human  than  in  the  animal  cases.  The  mitral- 
and  tricuspid  valves  are  more  often  involved  than  the  aortic  and 
pulmonary  valves  in  both  series;  the  right  side  proportionately 
oftener  in  the  animals. 

The  greater  frequency  of  involvement  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid 
valves,  which  contain  capillaries,  may  be  owing  to  embolic  origin. 
This  origin  certainly  occurred  in  one  instance  in  the  animals.  That 
the  right  side  should  be  involved  proportionately  more  often  than 
the  left  in  the  animals  is  in  accord  with  expectations. 

In  nearly  all  cases  of  spontaneous  endocarditis  the  bacteria  which 
gain  entrance  into  the  circulation  first  must  pass  over  the  valves  on 
the   right   side,   consequently   one  would   expect   this    side   to   be 

*  Work  carried  out  while  holding  the  Dane  Billings  Fellowship  in  Medicine  in 
Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago.    . 

*  The  complete  report  of  this  work  appeared  in  The  Jour.  Infect.  Dis.,  1909, 
vi.   245-281. 
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involved  more  frequently.  Virchow  suggested  that  the  greater 
strain  on  the  right  heart  in  the  fetus  and  on  the  left  heart  after 
birth  is  the  cause  of  the  predominance  of  endocarditis  on  these 
sides  respectively  during  the  two  periods  indicated.  Now  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  property  of  adhering  to  the  surface  of  agar  and 
of  forming  clumps  in  broth  of  both  the  pneumococci  and  the 
staphylococcus  was  dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  present.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  presence  of  arte- 
rial or  oxygenated  blood  upon  the  two  sides  at  the  different  periods 
may  also  serve  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  localization,  per- 
haps not  by  favoring  the  growth  of  the  bacteria  in  question  as 
Eosenbach  believed,  but  by  favoring  the  development  of  the  special 
characteristics  which  make  the  bacteria  better  able  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  valve  because  of  increased  viscidity  as  well  as  to  lodge 
in  -the  minute  capillaries  of  the  valves  because  of  the  tendency  to 
grow  in  clumps  in  the  presence  of  abundant  oxygen.  This  explana- 
tion is  the  more  plausible  because  of  the  importance  of  these  spe- 
cial characteristics  in  the  production  of  endocarditis  in  animals. 

The  results  of  the  observations  recorded  indicate  that  the  bacteria 
in  question,  which  seem  to  be  of  relatively  little  virulence  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  are  able  to  maintain  their  growth  in  the  blood  and 
upon  the  endocardium,  and  ultimately  cause  death,  by  a  process  of 
immunization  against  the  antibodies  of  the  host.  That  the  bacteria 
were  not  highly  virulent  for  human  beings  in  the  ordinary  sense 
seems  certain  because  the  course  in  all  cases  was  a  chronic  one, 
which  we  would  not  expect  were  the  organisms  highly  virulent. 
Furthermore,  the  bacteria  upon  isolation  were  all  susceptible  to 
phagocytosis  in  human  serum  by  human  leucocytes  and  were  with- 
out pronounced  pathogenic  power  for  animals.  Eepeated  injection 
made  the  animal  more  susceptible  to  subsequent  injections  instead 
of  more  resistant.  The  fact  that  huge  doses  were  necessary  to  pro- 
duce endocarditis  in  animals  would  seem  to  have  its  explanation  in 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  bacteria  were  needed  to  make  the  tissues 
susceptible  or  give  the  bacteria  a  chance  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  conditions. 

The  bacteria  grew  better  and  acquired  a  greater  resistance  to 
phagocytosis  in  the  patient's  serum  than  in  the  normal  human 
serum  and  normal  leukocytic  blood  had  a  much  greater  bactericidal 
power  for  the  bacteria  than  the  homologous  patient's  blood  of  the 
same  leukocyte  content.  The  bacteria  consequently  seemed  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  a  process  of  adaptation  to  the  opsonins  and  other 
antibodies  of  the  individual  host.  Thus  the  opsonic  index  with 
normal  leukocytes  might  be  high  while  at  the  same  time  it  might  be 
low  with  the  leukocytes  of  the  patient.  Again,  normal  leukocytic 
blood  might  show  no  greater  phagocytosis  under  comparable  con- 
ditions than  the  patient's  blood  and  the  former  might  cause  marked 
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destruction  of  the  bacteria  and  the  latter  none.  Furthermore,  nor- 
mal leukocytes  in  the  patient's  serum  and  patient's  leukocytes  in 
normal  serum  might  be  actively  bactericidal  yet  the  patient's  leuko- 
cytes and  serum  would  cause  no  destruction.  This  acquired  resist- 
ance to  phagocytosis  may  be  closely  dependent  on  some  thermosen- 
sitive  property  of  the  serum  because  the  staphylococcus  and  one 
strain  of  pneumococcus  when  grown  in  the  heated  serum  of  the 
patient  remained  susceptible  to  phagoc}rtosis. 

The  animal  experiments  showed  that  the  pneumococci  if  injected 
in  large  doses  might  cause  death  by  pneumococcemia,  especially  if 
the  animal  had  been  given  injections  previously.  At  other  time? 
endocarditis  might  result.  This  was  usually  progressive,  but  heal- 
ing might  also  result.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  without  the 
so-called  special  characteristics  I  was  unable  to  produce  endocardi- 
tis without  previous  injury  to  the  valves.  This  holds  good  also  foi 
the  staphylococcus,  Then,  again,  injections  in  animals  may  product- 
no  apparent  effects. 

There  are,  then,  certain  special  conditions  when  endocarditis  i& 
readily  produced  without  trauma  of  the  valves. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

That  certain  bacteria  more  frequently  attack  the  valves  upon  thfe 
left  side  of  the  heart  than  the  right  after  birth,  and  the  right  more 
often  than  the  left  in  the  fetus,  may  be  owing  in  part  at  least  to 
the  fact  that  abundant  supply  of  oxygen  favors  the  development  of 
certain  special  characteristics  of  the  bacteria  that  favor  the  produc- 
tion of  endocarditis.  Embolic  origin  may  explain  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  endocarditis  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  as  com- 
pared with  aortic  and  pulmonary  endocarditis. 

A  close  relation  exists  between  the  biological  characters  of  the 
bacteria  and  their  ability  to  produce  endocarditis  in  the  class  of 
cases  observed. 

The  bacteria  isolated,  while  having  little  or  no  pathogenic  power 
to  animals  and  being  susceptible  to  phagocytosis,  present  definite 
evidence  of  being  immunized  against  the  antibodies  of  the  indi- 
vidual host,  thereby  perhaps  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  latter. 

The  injection  of  dead  bacteria  in  endocarditis  has  little  or  no 
influence  upon  the  course  of  the  disease.  Late  in  the  course  tem- 
porary improvement  may  follow  the  injections. 

Blood  cultures  are  the  best  means  of  making  an  early  diagnosis 
in  acute  endocarditis.  They  should  always  be  made  for  the  identifi- 
cation and  study  of  the  infecting  organism  as  well  as  for  prognostic 
reasons. 
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PEIMAEY    POSTAL    THROMBOSIS 
A  Statistical  and  Experimental  Study,  with  Report  of  a 

Case  * 

Dean  D.  Lewis,  M.D.,  and  E.  C.  Rosenow,  M.D. 

CHICAGO 

Thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein  or  its  radicles  is  not  uncommon 
as  the  terminal  event  in  the  clinical  course  of  a  number  of  different 
lesions  affecting  the  abdominal  viscera  and  vessels. 

In  most  cases  of  so-called  secondary  thrombosis  the  symptoms 
associated  with  the  primary  lesion  have  so  masked  those  associated 
with  the  thrombosis  that  the  latter  has  been  overlooked  entirely, 
clinically,  or  has  been  regarded  as  merely  probable. 

Primary  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein  or  its  radicles  is  rare. 
Under  this  term  are  grouped  those  cases  of  thrombosis  of  the  portal 
vein  or  its  radicles  which  have  occurred  independently  of  any  lesion 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  or  vessels,  not  including,  of  course,  those 
of  the  portal  system. 

Talke1   in    1903,   collected   from   the   literature   eight   cases   of 

thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein  or  its  mesenteric  radicles  which  had 

been  operated  upon.     Up  to  the  present  time,  including  the  case 

about  to  be  discussed,  twenty-one  cases  have  been  reported,  in  which 

an  operation  has  been  performed  and  a  thrombosis  of  the  portal 

vein  or  its  radicles  demonstrated  at  the  operation  or  subsequently 

at  autopsy. 

authors'  case 

History. — The  patient,  A.  H.  B.,  aged  38,  was  referred  to  us  by  Dr. 
Rikli  of  Naperville,  111.  He  was  taken  sick  April  30,  1908,  with  severe, 
cramp-like  pains  in  the  epigastrium.  The  pain  developed  suddenly  and 
spontaneously  while  the  patient  was  at  work.  It  lasted  but  a  few  moments 
and  then  ceased,  leaving  no  discomfort.  Pain,  similar  in  character  to  that 
just  described,  recurred  the  following  morning  at  7  and  11  and  in  the 
afternoon  at  4.  It  had  now  become  so  severe  that  the  patient  was  com- 
pelled to  go  to  bed.  A  diagnosis  of  gastralgia  was  made  at  this  time. 
The  pain  recurred  the  following  morning.  Two  clays  after  the  beginning 
of  the  illness  a  stomach  tube  was  passed  and  gastric  lavage  performed. 
Examination  of  the  gastric  juice,  made  at  this  time,  revealed  an  absence 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  trace  of  blood,  and  shreds  of  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  pains  still  recurred  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  three  hours 
and  lasted  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  They  were  cramp-like  in  char- 
acter and  were  most  severe  in  the  epigastrium,  not  radiating  to  any  extent. 
Morphin  was  now  required  to  control  the  pain.  The  patient  did  not  vomit 
during  the  attacks  of  pain  until  after  admission  to  the  hospital.  The 
bowels  moved  freely  after  the  administration  of  cathartics.  When  admitted 
to  the  hospital  on  the  morning  of  May  6,  1908,  the  patient  was  suffering 
paroxysmal  attacks  of  pain  such  as  accompany  an  obturation  ileus. 


1.  Talke,    L. :   TJeber   Embolie   und   Thrombose     der   Mesenterialgefase,    Beitr. 
klin.  Chir.,  1903,  xxxviii,  743. 
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Examination. — Temperature  was  100.4  F.;  pulse,  92  to  112;  respiration, 
28;  leukocytes,  21,600.  A  history  of  pneumonia  five  months  before  and  of 
slight  griping  pain  in  the  epigastrium  six  weeks  ago  could  be  elicited. 
The  patient  had  been  enjoying  good  health  up  to  the  beginning  of  present 
illness.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  of  the  patient's  admission  that  he 
might  be  suffering  from  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer.  An  ulcer  could  be 
excluded  by  the  previous  history.  There  were  no  distinct  symptoms  of 
peritonitis.  As  there  were  no  indications  for  immediate  operative  inter- 
ference, it  was  thought  best  to  keep  the  patient  under  observation.  When 
seen  at  night  the  abdominal  distention,  which  had  been  noted  in  the 
morning,  had  become  more  marked.  There  was  considerable  epigastric 
tenderness  and  the  muscles  were  distinctly  rigid.  The  pulse  had  become 
rapid  and  wiry  and  the  patient  complained  of  paroxysms  of  agonizing 
epigastric  pain.  The  clinical  picture  was  suggestive  of  a  paralytic  ileus 
associated  with  an  acute  pancreatitis  or  an  ileus  accompanying  an  atypical 
appendicitis. 

Operation. — As  the  condition  of  the  patient  had  become  much  worse,  it 
was  thought  best  to  perform  an  exploratory  laparotomy.  Because  of  the 
distention  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium  a  mid-line  incision  was  made 
midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  xiphoid  appendix.  As  soon  as  the 
peritoneum  was'  opened  a  black  loop  of  intestine  two  feet  in  length  was 
found  extending  from  above  and  to  the  left  downward  and  to  the  right. 
There  was  no  volvulus;  there  were  no  constricting  bands,  and  as  the 
patient  had  an  aortic  systolic  murmur  it  was  thought  that  the  lesion  was 
the  result  of  embolism  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  The  i'nfarcted 
loop  was  resected  and  an  end-to-end  anastomosis  made. 

The  patient  died  after  twelve  hours,  the  gangrene  having  extended 
downward  and  having  involved  three  feet  of  the  intestine  beyond  the  point 
of  resection. 

Anatomic  Diagnosis. — Recent  laparotomy  with  resection  of  part  of  the 
small  intestine,  serofibrinous  peritonitis,  thrombophlebitis  of  the  portal 
vein  with  secondary  thrombosis  of  the  superior  mesenteric  and  splenic 
veins;  gangrene  of  the  small  intestines  with  rupture;  acute  mesenteric 
and  retroperitoneal  lymphadenitis;  acute  splenitis;  cloudy  swelling  of  the 
liver,  kidneys  and  myocardium;  localized  bilateral  fibrous  adhesive  "pleuri- 
tis;  slight  sclerosis  of  the  thoracic  aorta;  occlusion  of  the  vermiform 
appendix;   healed  tuberculosis  of  the  apex  of  the  left  lung. 

Bacteriological. — A  pure  culture  of  a  pneumococcus  resembling  clearly 
those  cases  of  chronic  infectious  endocarditis  was  isloated  from  the  heart's 
blood,  and  in  conjunction  with  B.  Coli  communis  from  the  portal  vein 
blood  and  thrombus  where  it  was  the  predominating  organism.  Intra- 
peritoneal injection  into  a  rabbit  produced  a  thrombosis  of  the  portal 
vein  and  its  branches. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  A  careful  bacteriologic  examination  of  the  blood,  nsing 
media  which  favor  the  growth  of  the  highly  parasitic  bacteria,  will, 
we  believe,  establish,  as  in  the  case  reported  by  us,  the  etiologic 
role  that  bacteria  play  in  portal  thrombosis. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  differentiate  between  thrombosis  of  the 
mesenteric  arteries  and  veins,  but  a  probable  diagnosis  of  circula- 
tory ileus  can  be  made  if  the  history  reveals  some  previous  illness 
which  is  frequently  associated  with  inflammatory  changes  in  the 
arteries  and  veins. 
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3.  The  procedure  to  be  adopted  depends  altogether  on  the  con- 
ditions revealed  by  the  exploratory  operation.  A  record  of  4  recov- 
eries in  21  cases  in  which  operation  was  performed  indicates  that 
surgical  intervention  is  not  futile. 

100  State  Street. 

NECROLOGIST'S  REPORT 

[Continued  from  October  issue] 

Henry  C.  Crowder,  M.D.,  1874;  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation; local  surgeon  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  at  Tracy,  Cal.; 
died  at  his  home  in  that  city,  November  28,  from  heart  disease,  aged.  65. 

George  Washington  Greaves,  M.D.,  1874;  of  Spencer,  Iowa;  died  at  the 
home  of  his  son  in  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  April  22,  from  dropsy,  aged  58. 

Charles  Ludwig  Koch,  M.D.,  1877;  Chicago  Homeopathic  College,  1878; 
of  Quincy,  111.;  died  suddenly  May  29,  at  a  sanitarium  in  St.  Louis,  while 
being  prepared  for  an  operation,  aged  50. 

Andrew  Caldwell  Mailer,  M.D.,  1878;  Belleyue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
New  York  City,  1882;  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
National  Association  of  Railway  Surgeons;  past  president  of  the  Fox 
River  Valley  Medical  Society;  local  surgeon  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railway  at  DePere,  Wis.;  for  several  years  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  and  president  of  the  school  board;  a  member  of 
the  state  senate  from  the  second  district  in  1897  and  1899,  and  twice 
mayor  of  DeP'ere;  died  at  his  home  December  3,  from  tuberculosis, 
aged  56. 

Elwyn  Ashworth  Holroyd,  M.D.,  1879;  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago, 
May  13,  from  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  due  to  pulmonary  abscess,  aged  57. 

Theodore  Parker  Crosse,  M.D.,  1879;  a  member  of  the  State  Medical 
Society  of  Wisconsin;  died  at  his  home  in  Sun  Prairie,  April  20,  from 
erysipelas,  aged  53. 

John  Campbell  Sheridan,  M.D.,  1879;  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  a  charter  member  of  the  Cambria  County  (Pa.)  Medical 
Society;  director  of  the  Radford  Street  Emergency  Hospital  at  the  time  of 
(.the  Johnstown  flood;  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Railway 
Surgeons;  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Conemaugh  Valley  Memorial 
Hospital,  and  a  member  of  its  board  of  managers;  died  at  his  home  in 
Johnstown,  September  2,  from  uremia,  aged  55.  The  Cambria  County 
Medical  Society,  at  a  special  meeting,  determined  as  a  fitting  mark  of 
respect  and  honor,  to  attend  the  funeral  service  in  a  body  and  accompany 
the  remains  to  the  grave. 

Addison  Hawkins,  M.D.,  1879;  died  at  his  home  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Novem- 
ber 8,  from  heart  disease,  aged  61. 

Thomas  J.  Shaw,  M.D.,  1880;  for  twenty  years  assistant  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  and  clinical  assistant  to  the  professor  of  gynecology  in  his  alma 
mater;  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  January  20,  from  senile  debility, 
aged  68. 

Henry  A.  Eidson,  M.D.,  1880;  born  in  Mexico,  Indiana,  in  1846;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society  and  of  the  local  board  of  the 
United  States  pension  examining  surgeons;  held  the  following  honorable 
offices  in  the  Masonic  order  and  I.  O.  O.  F. :  Past  Master,  Cooper  Lodge, 
No.  489,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.;  Grand  Lecturer  and  District  Deputy  Grand  Master 
of  the  Fortieth  District;  Past  Grand  Master  of  Willow  Hill  Lodge,  No. 
884,  I.  O.  O.  F.;  member  Olney,  Commander,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  late 
president  Jasper  County  Medical  Society.    Leaves  widow  and  three  sons. 
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Monroe  Griffith  Reynolds,  M.D.,  1880;  of  Aledo,  111.;  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Medical  Society,  and  formerly  president  of  the  Mercer 
County  Medical  Association;  representative  in  the  Illinois  General  Assem- 
bly in  1904-1906,  and  mayor  of  Aledo  from  1899  to  1901;  died  suddenly 
on  his  farm  near  Redwood  Falls,  Minn.,  aged  64. 

George  T.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  1880;  of  Chicago;  at  one  time  professor  of 
dental  surgery  in  the  affiliated  dental  college;  died  at  Buchanan,  Mich., 
July  20,  aged  61. 

Don  Morrison  Waggoner,  M.D.,  1881;  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
1882;  president  of  the  pension  board  of  Lewiston,  111.;  one  of  the  most 
prominent  practitioners  of  Fulton  County,  who,  with  his  wife  was  making 
a  tour  of  the  world;  died  on  board  the  steamer  Cleveland,  January  1,  near 
Kope,  Japan,  from  cancer  of  the  tongue,  aged  48. 

John  Jethro  Sherman,  M.D.,  1881;  for  forty-five  years  a  practitioner  of 
Marinette,  Wis.,  and  mayor  of  that  city  in  1896;  died  at  his  home,  January 
9,  from  hemorrhage  of  the  stomach,  aged  79. 

Floriman  James  Taylor,  M.D.,  1881;  of  Pittsfield,  Maine;  a  member  of 
the  Maine  Medical  Association,  and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  United 
States  Pension  Examining  Surgeons  for  Somerset  County;  died  at  the 
home  of  his  mother  in  Drayden,  Maine,  May  24,  from  pneumonia,  aged  54. 

Robert  Herbert  Fegers,  M.D.,  1882;  professor  of  dermatology  in  Keokuk. 
Medical  College;  a  member  of  the  Tri-State  Medical  Society  of  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  Missouri;  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Keokuk,  January  28, 
from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  aged  61. 

Walter  Crooks  Bowers,  M.D.,  1882;  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association;  died  at  his  home  in  Decatur,  111.,  December  31,  from  pneu- 
monia, aged  52. 

Albert  Terry  Bryan,  M.D.,  1882;  died  at  his  home  in  Forest  City,  Iowa, 
March  28,  from  cancer  of  the  kidney,  aged  57. 

Fred  Byron  Robinson,  M.D.,  1882;  a  noted  scientific  investigator  in 
anatomy  and  pathology;  some-time  professor  of  anatomy  and  clinical 
surgery  in  Toledo  Medical  College;  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Post- 
graduate Medical  School  and  Hospital,  Chicago;  professor  of  surgery  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chicago;  for  thirteen  years  pro- 
fessor of  gynecology  and  abdominal  surgery  in  Illinois  Medical  College; 
professor  of  gynecology  and  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera  in  the 
Chicago  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society;  a  man  of  boundless  enthusiasm  in  the  field  of  original 
research;  a  prolific  writer;  author  of  two  volumes  on  intestinal  surgery, 
four  volumes  on  gynecologic  subjects,  an  encyclopedic  treatise  on  the 
peritoneum,  and  an  extensive  work  on  "The  Abdominal  and  Pelvic  Brain;" 
died  at  his  home  in  River  Forest,  March  23,  from  disease  of  the  kidney, 
aged  53. 

Myron  A.  Shaw,  M.D.,  1883;  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War;  for  many  years 
a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Durand,  Wis.;  died  at  his  home,  August  24,  from 
heart  disease,  aged  72. 

Wilbert  Henry  Monroe,  M.D.,  1884;  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association;  died  at  his  home  in  Merrill,  Wis.,  October  4,  from  tuberculosis, 
aged  53. 

Harry  Weston  Merrill,  M.D.,  1883;  died  at  his  home  in  Maywood,  111., 
February  2,  from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  aged  53. 

John  G.  MacNamara,  M.D.,  1884;  of  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  died  suddenly 
in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  St.  Paul,  March  11,  from  heart  disease,  aged  55. 

Charles  Henry  Tasker,  M.D.,  1884;  formerly  of  Anoka,  Minn.;  died  at 
his  home  in  Minneapolis,  January  13,  from  paralysis,  aged  62. 
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Grant  Cullimore,  M.D.,  1885;  an  oculist  and  aurist;  at  one  time  secre- 
tary of  the  Oklahoma  Territorial  Board  of  Health;  died  at  his  home  in 
Oklahoma  City,  July  29,  from  typhoid  fever,  aged  47. 

George  Albert  Moulton,  M.D.,  1885;  a  member  of  the  Colorado  State 
Medical  Society;  died  at  his  home  in  Alma,  May  7,  from  influenza,  aged  49. 

Joseph  Dawson,  M.D.,  1885;  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific, 
San  Francisco,  1892;  three  years  surgeon  to  the  State  Penitentiary,  Joliet, 
111.;  died  at  his  home  in  Wauconda,  111.,  March  24,  aged  63. 

Joseph  Solomon  Morton,  M.D.,  1887;  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association;  died  while  fishing  near  his  home  in  Vernon,  111.,  May  18, 
from  angina  pectoris,  aged  46. 

Frank  Charles  Bourscheidt,  M.D.,  1887;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  1881,  and  its  first  president; 
from  1881  to  1890  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopeia;  for  one  year  president  and  for  two  years  secretary 
of  the  Peoria  Medical  Society;  gynecologist  to  St.  Francis  Hospital,  and 
at  one  time  Commissioner  of  Health  of  the  city;  died  at  his  home,  October 
16,  from  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  aged  58. 

John  Joseph  Quirk,  M.D.,  1888;  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association;  adjunct  professor  of  skin  and  venereal  diseases  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chicago,  and  the  Chicago  Clinical  School; 
secretary  of  the  local  Board  of  United  States  Pension  Examining  Surgeons; 
died  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  October  4,  aged  44. 

John  J.  Schubert,  M.D.,  1888;  of  Kankakee,  111.;  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society;  in  1880,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical  Association;  died  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
Chicago,  June  2,  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  aged  49. 

George  M.  McKenney,  1889;  died  March  26,  1909,  Oregon,  111. 

Alfred  C.  Godfrey,  M.D.,  1890;  of  Galena,  111.;  was  born  July  24,  1868; 
after  graduating  he  served  an  internship  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and 
was  also  assistant  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  Chicago  Dental  Col- 
lege; later  he  was  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  Creighton  Medical 
College  of  Omaha;  removed  to  Denver,  where  for  three  Vears  ne  was 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Denver,  and  during  the 
Spanish-American  War  was  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  charge  of  Fort  Washakie,  Wyoming,  which  appointment 
he  held  for  three  years.  He  was  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias.  Died  at  the  home  of  his  father  in  Galena,  February  18,  from 
tuberculosis,  aged  41. 

Don  Lee  Shaw,  M.D.,  1891;  formerly  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association;  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society;  professor  of 
surgery  and  director  of  the  anatomical  laboratory  in  the  Chicago  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  died  in  Kankakee,  February  21,  from  general 
paresis,  aged  43. 

Otis  E.  Youngquist,  M.D.,  1892;  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Society; 
died  at  his  home  in  Escanaba,  July  11,  aged  40. 


EUSH  ALUMNI  OF  MINNESOTA 

Minnesota  Eusli  Alumni  meeting  called  to  order  by  the  president, 
J.  W.  Andrews,  in  the  Commercial  Ckib  rooms,  Eadisson  Hotel, 
Minneapolis,  6  p.  m.,  Oct.  6,  1910. 
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Forty-four  Bush  alumni  joined  in  the  alumni  dinner.  President 
J.  W.  Andrews  read  a  telegram  from  Professor  Dodson  saying  nei- 
ther Drs.  Bevan  nor  Sippy  were  able  to  attend.  At  this  all  expressed 
deep  regret. 

The  officers  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  T.  C.  Clark,  '81, 
president;  E.  E.  Fair,  '00,  vice-president;  E.  H.  Bayley,  '93,  secre- 
tary and.  treasurer. 

A  number  of  the  alumni  responded  to  toasts,  among  these  being 
Dr.  Charles  Hill,  '57,  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Brimmer,  '10. 

At  8  :30  p.  m.  the  meeting  adjourned.  All  declared  this  to  have 
been  the  best  alumni  meeting  ever  held  by  the  Minnesota  Alumni 
of  Bush.  E.  H.  Bayley,  '93. 


AN  OUTLINE  FOR  HISTORY-TAKING  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS 

IN  THE  CENTRAL  FREE  DISPENSARY.    DEPARTMENT 

OF  MEDICINE,  RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 


The  outline  is  intended  to  indicate  the  minimum  number  of  observa- 
tions which  must  be  made  in  a  routine  examination  before  the  part 
examined  is  recorded  normal. 

A. — Name,  civil  data,  etc.,  printed  on  the  card. 

B. — History. 

1. — Present  trouble,  3  points,    (a)  Immediate  complaint,    (b)  Story 
of  disease,     (c)   Inventory  of  systems  and  general  conditions. 
Weight,  appetite,  bowel  state,  nervousness,  sleep,  sight,  hear- 
ing, pain,  gait,  strength,  cough,  dyspnea,  vertigo,  palpitation, 
fever,  chills,  thirst,  headache,  urination. 
II. — Previous  illnesses. 
III.— Habits. 
IV. — Sexual  history. 
V. — Family  history. 

C. — Examination:      Regional  examination  will  be  used  except  in  special 

cases,  in  which  examination  by  systems  may  be  preferable. 

I. — General  inspection:    Facial  expression,  posture,  gait,  demeanor, 

skin.    Is  the  patient  sick? 
11. — Pulse;  temperature;  respiration. 
III.— Head. 

1.  Cranium  and  scalp:    Scars,  deformities,  tender  areas. 

2.  Face:      Symmetry,  etc. 

3.  Eyes :    ( 1 )   Prominence    of    globes ;     ( 2 )     movements,    co- 

ordination; (3)  conjunctivae;  (4)  pupils:  shape,  size, 
equality,  reaction  to  light  and  accommodation;  (5) 
field   of   vision,   limitation. 

4.  Ears:     Hearing,  watch  tick  test.    Discharges  or  wax  in 

canals.     Mastoids    (tenderness). 
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5.  Nose:     Deformities,  patency  of  nares. 

6.  Mouth:      Teeth    and   gums,   tongue,    fauces,    character    of 

breath. 
IV.— Neck. 

1.  Mobility;     2,    thyroid;     3,    lymph    nodes;    4,    circulatory 
phenomena  (veins,  pulsation  in  suprasternal  notch,  etc). 

V. — Chest  and  arms. 

1.  General    points — skin,    lymphatics,    general    build,    sym- 

metry, type,  any  deformities,  character  of  movements. 
Spine — deformities,   tender   spots,   rigidity. 

2.  Lungs. 

1.  Height  of  apices. 

2.  Position  of  lower  borders. 

3.  Excursion  of  lower  borders. 

4.  Resonance,  comparative. 

5.  Auscultatory  phenomena,  character  of  sounds,   ratio 

inspiration   to   expiration,   rales,   frictions,   etc. 

3.  Heart. 

1.  Deformities  in  precordium. 

2.  Apex  impulse — a.  present  or  absent;   b.   position;   c. 

size;  d.  shape;   e.  force;   f.  palpable  thrill. 

3.  Diffuse  beat  or  other  movements  over  heart    (e.  g., 

a  retraction ) . 

4.  Dullness    or    relative    dulness,    right,    left    and    upper 

borders. 

5.  Flatness    or    absolute    dulness — size — effect     of    res- 

piration and  posture. 

6.  Rhythm. 

7.  Ratio  of  first  sound  to  second. 

8.  Character  of  sounds  and  relative  loudness   of   aortic 

and  pulmonic  seconds. 

9.  Murmurs. — Time,  character,  wnere  heard  best,  where 

transmitted. 

4.  Mediastinum,     deformity,     comparative     dulness,     thrill, 

shock,  tenderness,  murmurs. 

5.  Traube's  space. 

6.  Arms:     Skin,    lymph    nodes,    etc.      Arteries— consistence, 

character  of  pulse,  comparison  of  radials. 
VI. — Abdomen. 

1.  Contour — i.  e.,  fulness,  distension  or  retraction,  any  bulg- 
ing of  flanks,  any  noticeable  prominences  or  movements. 

2.  Walls — skin,  hernias,   etc. 

3.  Tenderness   and  rigidity. 

4.  Organs:       1.    Liver — upper    land    lower    borders    at 

mamillary  line.     2.  Kidneys,  palpation.     3.  Spleen 
— palpation    and    percussion    outline.      4.  Stomach 
outline.     5.  Other  masses,  fluid,  etc. 
VII. — Genitalia,   in  case  of  males. 

Penis,   scrotum,   veins,  fluid,   cremasteric   reflex.     Testi- 
cles, epididymis,  lymph  nodes  in  groin. 
VIII.— Anus  and  rectum — males. 
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IX. — Lower  extremities — skin,  lymph  nodes,  etc.  Scars,  skin  lesions, 
edemas,  especially  ankles.  Veins,  joints,  reflexes— at  least 
patellar. 

LABORATORY. 

1.  Urine  routine.  Color,  clearness,  any  abnormal  solids,  e.  g.,  shreds, 
clots,  sediments,  etc.  Sp.  gr.,  reaction,  albumin,  sugar. 

Preferably  a  microscopical  examination  in  all  cases,  for  blood  elements 
(red,  colorless  pus  cells),  casts,  cylindroids,  epithelial  cells,  crystals, 
amorphous  matter  and  bacteria. 

Up  to  this  point  the  examination  by  the  student  is  routine  and  should 
be  made  before  calling  upon  the  demonstrator  to  go  over  the  case.  The 
special  examinations  are  to  be  made  as  required  by  the  demonstrator  and 
their  results  should  be  recorded. 

The  special  examinations  include  the  following:  Genitals  (female), 
stomach  inflation,  stomach  contents,  blood,  blood  pressure,  sputum,  feces, 
serum    tests — tuberculous,   gonorrheal. 

A  record  of  the  examination  must  be  accurate  and  definite  terms  used 
and  definite  measurements. 

Outline  stamps  of  the  body  and  some  of  the  special  examinations  may 
be  found  at  the  desk. 

Write  the  histories  and  records  in  the  notebook,  making  it  complete 
and  keep  it  for  your  own  instruction. 

Record  in  the  notebook  your  complete  diagnosis  before  calling  upon 
the  instructor  to  demonstrate  the  case. 

Chicago,  1909. 


DEATH  OF  DB.  M.  G.  PARKER  * 

HENDRICKS    COUNTY'S    OLDEST   PHYSICIAN    PASSES   AWAY 

After  a  lingering  illness  of  several  months,  Dr.  M.  G.  Parker 
died  of  the  infirmities  of  age.  He  was  born  in  North  Carolina, 
March  24,  1820,  and  was  in  his  ninety-first  year.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  Dr.  Parker  was  not  only  the  oldest  physician  in  this  part 
of  the  state,  but  was  also,  for  many  years,  the  oldest  living  graduate 
of  Push  Medical  College,  Chicago.  He  was  twice  married.  To  the 
union  with  his  first  wife  twelve  children  were  born,  nine  of  whom 
survive  him.  His  last  wife,  formerly  Mrs.  Mary  Eader,  of  Dan- 
ville, also  survives.  Dr.  Parker  was  a  member  of  the  Christian 
church  and  Masonic  order.  He  was  a  life-long  Republican  and  he 
had  the  honor  of  representing  his  party  in  the  state  legislature 
during  the  session  of  1891.  Dr.  Parker  was  a  genial,  companion- 
able man  and  had  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  His 
one  great  diversion  was  playing  the  violin,  of  which  he  was  a  mas- 
ter. For  the  past  three  years  he  was  a  great  care  to  his  faithful 
wife  on  account  of  being  blind  and  almost  helpless. 

*  Clipping  from  a  Danville,  Indiana,  newspaper,  kindly  sent  by  H.  W  Water- 
ous,  '85,  Galva,  Illinois. 
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EAELY  MEDICINE  IN  ILLINOIS;    FOUNDING  OF  BUSH 
MEDICAL  COLLEGE^  AND  EAELY  CHICAGO 

William  G.  Todd,  M.D. 

CHICAGO 

As  one  of  the  pioneers-  of  Chicago,  I  shall  try  to  give  a  brief 
history  of  the  early  clays  and  the  struggles  of  the  medical  profession 
at  that  time.  I  am  now  residing  with  my  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Billings,  4714  Robey  Street,  Chicago,  and  passed  the  eighty-ninth 
mile-post  on  the  27th  day  of  September,  1910.  I  was  born  at 
Fairfield,  Franklin  County,  Vermont,  in  1821  and  came  to  Chicago 
in  the  fall  of  1837. 

The  trip,  at  that  time,  took  three  weeks  but  as  this  was  before  the 
days  of  railroads,  the  journey,  made  by  team  and  boat,  was  consid- 
ered good  time;  from  Burlington,  Vt.,  to  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  by  boat 
on  Lake  Champlain,  then  through  the  canal  to  Buffalo  and  around 
the  lakes  on  the  steamboat  James  Madison,  a  side-wheeler,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Bristol. 

After  looking  over  Chicago  and  surroundings,  my  father  decided 
to  push  on  farther  west  and  finally  located  his  family  in  the  Fox 
Eiver  valley  at  what  is  now  the  city  of  Elgin,  111. 

As  Chicago  was  the  only  market,  all  the  grain  raised  was  carted 
in  by  team,  the  standard  load  being  40  bushels.  This  brought  me 
to  Chicago  every  week  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  trip  taking  a  day 
each  way.  This  grain  was  exchanged  for  lumber  and  supplies  and 
only  in  very  rare  cases  did  much  money  change  hands. 

Lake,  South  Water  and  Clark  Streets,  during  the  middle  of  the 
day  in  the  fall,  would  be  completely  barricaded  with  these  teams. 
The  stay  over  night  was  generally  made  in  the  wagons  on  the  lake 
front,  where  the  men  would  camp  out,  and  many  interesting  tales 
of  frontier  life  were  told  around  the  camp-fires  as  they  cooked  their 
evening  meals  and  compared  notes. 

In  1837,  Clark  Street  bridge  was  the  only  bridge  in  the  city  and 
was  of  the  jack-knife  variety,  opening  in  the  center,  and  each  side 
being  raised  by  a  windlass;  so  you  can  see  our  present  bridge  of 
this  type  was  not  a  very  new  idea.  A  ferry  across  the  South  Branch 
was  the  only  outlet  to  the  west,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  popu- 
lation north  and  west  of  the  river.  Lake  Street  was  then  the  main 
street.  In  about  1840,  this  old  lift  bridge  was  taken  out  and  a  float 
bridge  put  in.  which  was  fastened  at  one  end,  and  floated  on  a 
scow  at  the  other  end  so  it  could  be  turned  around. 
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I  began  the  study  of  Latin  in  1835.  at  the  St.  Albans  Academy, 
St.  Albans,  Vt.«  with  the  study  of  medicine  in  view,  and  after  locat- 
ing in  Elgin  in  1837,  it  took  two  years  to  get  settled  in  the  new 
country.  I  began  to  look  round  for  a  chance  to  follow  up  my  idea 
of  a  medical  knowledge  and  in  1839  began  to  read  medicine  with 
Dr.  Joe  Tefft,  one  of  the  pioneer  doctors,  who  had  located  in  Elgin 
in  1836.  I  spent  one  year  with  him,  reading  some  of  the  most  dry 
and  ancient  books  on  medicine  which  he  had  evidently  fallen  heir 
to  frorn  some  of  his  ancestors  and  which  contained  a  very  vague 
idea  of  medicine. 

At  this  time,  Dr.  George  W.  Eichards  came  to  St.  Charles  fronr 
Lockport,  111.,  bringing  a  subject  with  him,  a  man  who  had  been 
killed  on  the  canal.  He  sent  an  invitation  to  all  the  students  around 
to  make  him  a  visit.  I  came  with  the  rest.  He  had  decided  to 
start  a  school  of  medicine  at  St.  Charles,  giving  lectures  the  same 
as  professors  at  college.  He  was  a  splendid  teacher  and  after  listen- 
ing to  his  first  lecture,  I  decided  at  once  to  be  one  of  his  students. 
However,  besides  anatomy  and  medicine,  he  taught  some  other 
things;  and  nearly  all  his  students  became  "grave-robbers."  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  was  the  only  way  subjects 
could  be  obtained  and  the  laws  at  that  time  were  very  loose  in  this 
respect.  I  well  remember  one  incident  along  this  line :  the  boys 
lifted  an  old  lady  out  of  the  St.  Charles  cemetery :  six  months  later 
it  was  discovered  and  we  had  trouble  right  away.  We  cleared  things 
up  in  a  hurry.  I  took  the  body  up  to  Elgin  and  secreted  it  there, 
so  there  was  nothing  found  but  the  skeleton  of  a  man.  They  cap- 
tured that  and  Dr.  Eichards  and  all  were  arrested. 

In  1842  I  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Brainard  of  Chicago,  the 
founder  of  Eush  Medical  College.  During  the  summer  of  1842 
I  studied  with  Dr.  Brainard  at  his  office,  then  located  on  Clark 
Street  opposite  the  old  Sherman  House.  Dr.  Brainard  and  Dr. 
Levi  D.  Boone  were  the  most  prominent  physicians  at  that  time 
and  were  fast  friends.  As  I  slept  in  Dr.  Brainard's  office  and  was 
with  him  almost  all  the  time,  I  had  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
pursue  my  studies  and  get  valuable  medical  knowledge,  as  he 
allowed  me  to  attend  all  the  post-mortem  examinations  that  he  held. 

A  college  of  medicine  was  started  in  St.  Louis  in  1841  and  as 
Dr.  Brainard  had  accepted  the  chair  of  anatomy,  he  went  to  St. 
Louis  in  the  fall  of  1842,  when  the  college  opened.  In  the  spring 
of  1843,  he  returned  to  Chicago  and  I  resumed  my  studies  with 
him.  That  summer  he  decided  to  start  a  college  in  Chicago  arid 
in  the  fall  of  1843  he  founded  and  opened  the  Eush  Medical  College. 
and  I  was  about  the  first  student  he  enrolled. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  was  held  in  the  "saloon"  building 
owned  by  J.  Y.  Scammon  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Clark  and 
Lake  Streets.  While  I  was  a  student  Dr.  Brainard  was  president 
of  the  college  and  was  also  professor  of  surgery;  Dr.  Blaney  was 
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professor  of  chemistry ;  Dr.  Herrick  was  professor  of  anatomy ;  Dr. 
McLean  held  the  chair  of  obstetrics,  and  Dr.  Fitch  was  professor 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  The  fees  for  the  course 
were  $60. 

As  soon  as  the  terms  of  1843  and  1844  were  over,  Dr.  Brainard, 
who  was  a  man  of  great  mental  power  and  business  capacity,  started 
to  build  a  home  for  the  college  and  not  only  planned  the  bnilding, 
but  superintended  the  construction  as  well.  As  he  had  spent  several 
years  in  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe  where  he  obtained  his 
medical  education  under  the  most  prominent  professors  of  that 
time,  he  was  well  versed  as  to  the  proper  lay-out  for  a  college  build- 
ing, and  considering  the  conditions  at  that  time,  had  a  well-con- 
structed building  ready  to  open  in  the  fall  of  1844,  which  I  consider 
a  great  credit  to  the  energy  of  Dr.  Brainard. 

J.  H.  Bead  and  Co.,  wholesale  druggists,  made  a  splendid  present 
to  Bush  Medical  College,  a  nice  cabinet  of  medicines.  The  case 
was  fine,  the  bottles  were  all  uniform  and  the  medicines  were  all 
the  latest  and  best.  All  were  arranged  in  alphabetical  and  numer- 
ical order,  and  on  either  side  hung  a  catalogue,  one  a  numerical 
and  the  other  an  alphabetical  catalogue.  As  all  the  students  had 
free  access  to  the  cabinet,  the  outfit  was  soon  depleted. 

The  building  for  the  college  was  located  on  the  north  side,  a 
short  distance  north  of  the  river  on  the  east  side  of  what  is  now 
Dearborn  Avenue.  The  building  faced  west  and  was  two  stories 
high  above  the  basement,  with  an  arched  entrance  opening  into  a 
vestibule,  then  into  the  lower  lecture  room;  a  large  room  with  the 
seats  set  on  steps  and  facing  east.  On  the  east  side  was  a  long,  wide 
table  for  demonstrations  and  experiments  in  chemistry,  etc.  Back 
and  east  of  this  were  some  rooms  for  laboratory  work  and  storage; 
most  of  the  lectures  were  given  in  the  aforesaid  lecture  room. 

The  upper  room  was  an  amphitheatre,  the  seats  set  on  steps  in 
a  semi-circle  and  a  table  in  the  center,  with  a  skylight  overhead. 
In  this  room  Dr.  Brainard  gave  all  his  demonstrations  in  surgery, 
and  Dr.  Herrick  in  anatomy  and  physiology.  East  of  this  were 
rooms  for  a  museum  of  dried  preparations  and  specimens  of 
anatomy,  physiology  and  other  branches. 

The  rooms  were  heated  by  means  of  a  hot-air  furnace  of  rude 
construction  and  primitive  style,  with  wooden  air-pipes  about  a  foot 
square  to  conduct  the  hot  air,  which  was  let  out  through  holes  which 
were  bored  here  and  there  along  the  top  sides  of' these  wooden  pipes, 
running  around  under  the  different  steps  of  seats.  This  contrivance, 
seemingly  a  fire-trap,  heated  the  building  in  fair  shape  and  without 
any  mishaps,  but  would  not  be  permitted  very  long  under  our 
present  building  restrictions. 

Dr.  Brainard  was  a  profound  scholar  and  could  read  and  speak 
French  fluently,  and  as  France  was  considered  the  center  of  medical 
and  surgical  knowledge  at  that  time,  he  was  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
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times  by  reading  the  latest  French  books  published  on  these  sub- 
jects. 

He  was  a  particular  friend  of  J.  Y.  Scaminon,  at  that  time  the 
leading  lawyer,  and  through  his  counsel  the  college  was  placed  on 
the  best  legal  footing.  Scammon's  legal  reports  of  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  are  still  in  use  as  authority. 

Dr.  Brainard  took  some  interest  in  politics,  and  could  have  held 
almost  any  office  he  might  have  chosen,  but  he  would  accept  nothing 
outside  of  the  medical  profession.  He  was  a  Democrat  and  the 
Democratic  party  was  popular  in  those  clays.  Every  Irishman  in 
Chicago  was  a  Democrat  and  Dr.  Brainard  was  a  leader  among 
them.  One  evening  he  and  I  were  walking  along  a  little  east  of 
Clark  Street  and  came  to  a  vacant  corner  where  the  draymen  had  a 
stand.  He  said :  "Look  there,  about  twenty  or  thirty  draymen,  and 
all  Irishmen.  The  second  generation  of  those  men  will  be  the 
leaders  here,"  and  the  future  history  of  Chicago  showed  his  judg- 
ment was  to  be  correct.  That  was  long  before  the  German  had 
discovered  Chicago. 

Dr.  Brainard  had  a  keen  interest  in  the  public  welfare,  its  wants, 
needs  and  future  prospects.  In  1848  he  superintended  the  erection 
of  the  Marine  Hospital. 

Dr.  Blaney,  the  professor  of  chemistry,  was  a  leader  in  his  line, 
and  his  lectures  were  very  instructive,  being  interspersed  with 
experiments  and  examples.  Even  before  he  came  to  Chicago,  he 
had.  been  giving  lectures  on  chemistry  and  other  scientific  subjects. 
He  did  great  quantities  of  chemical  work  for  others  outside  of  the 
college,  and  I  acted  as  his  assistant  both  in  the  college  and  in  his 
office.  On  one  occasion  he  made  a  quantity  of  cyanid  of  potassium 
for  a  jewelry  firm  in  Milwaukee  for  electroplating,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  profound  secret  at  that  time.  For  one  of  his  experiments 
he  sent  me  one  day  to  a  carpenter  shop  for  two  16-foot  poles,  the 
longest  I  could  get.  He  then  had  a  music  box  which  played  four 
tunes  placed  in  a  box  and  packed  with  cotton  so  you  could  not 
hear  it.  Next  he  bored  a  hole  in  the  box  and  put  one  of  the  rods 
through  the  hole  so  as  to  touch  the  music  box,  placed  the  other  rod 
to  the  end  of  that  one  and  held  a  guitar  to  the  end  of  that.  Now, 
all  the  music  could  be  heard  distinctlv  in  the  guitar,  32  feet  away 
and  in  another  room.     This  was  long  before  the  days  of  telephones. 

Mr.  Maloney,  of  Lawrence  Maloney  and  Co.,  distillers,  of  Elgin, 
while  in  New  York  City  met  a  German  just  over  from  Germany, 
who  told  •him  of  a  new  scheme  for  making  alcohol.  Mr.  Maloney 
said :  "By  George,  you  come  home  with  me  and  I  will  get  a  copper- 
smith and  we  will  have  this  thing  tried  out/*7  It  was  a  process  of 
redistillation  and  produced  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  a  thing  that  had 
never  been  accomplished  before.  Mr.  Maloney  invited  Drs.  Brainard 
and  Blaney  to  inspect  the  process  and  give  it  their  indorsement, 
and  it  took  them  by  surprise.     They  immediately  recognized  the 
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value  of  it  and  on  their  return  to  Chicago  erected  a  rectifier  of  their 
own  and  made  lots  of  money  from  the  enterprise. 

At  the  time  Bush  Medical  College  was  founded,  that  and  the  one 
at  St.  Louis  were  the  only  medical  colleges  west  of  Cincinnati ;  but 
shortly  after  the  Bush  Medical  College  was  founded,  Dr.  Richards 
started  one  at  La  Porte,  Indiana.  I  could  never  understand  why 
Drs.  Richards  and  Brainard  did  not  join  forces  when  the  Bush 
Medical  College  was  founded,  for  they  would  have  made  a  very 
strong  combination;  the  only  reason  I  could  see  probably  Was  a 
little  jealousy. 

Dr.  Bichards  still  lived  at  St.  Charles,  111.,  and  conducted  classes 
in  medicine  there  when  the  La  Porte  College  was  not  in  session. 
Some  years  later  a  number  of  his  students  paid  a  visit  west  of 
St.  Charles  and  lifted  the  body  of  a  woman.  The  husband  of  the 
lady  discovered  the  fact  and  knew  where  to  look  for  the  body,  so 
he  got  a  few  of  his  friends  and  a  big  crowd  of  spectators  and  raided 
Dr.  Bichard's  house.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  force 
the  door,  several  shots  were  fired  through  it  and  one  of  the  bullets 
struck  a  student  in  the  thigh,  making  him  a  cripple  for  life.  The 
old  doctor  opened  the  door  and  addressed  the  crowd,  in  an  attempt 
to  awe  them,  but  the  man  was  crazy  mad  and  fired  at  the  doctor, 
to  kill.  The  ball  passed  through  the  edge  of  his  chest  and  under 
his  left  arm,  cutting  off  the  axillary  plexus  and  destroying  all 
motor  power  and  his  arm  was  made  useless  and  hung  loose  ever 
after.    Some  years  after  this,  Dr.  Bichards  moved  west. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1845  of  Bush  Medical  College 
and  during  that  year  lived  in  a  house  next  to  the  home  of  Mark 
Beaubien.  On  my  way  to  and  from  the  college  I  passed  through 
Fort  Dearborn  every  clay,  all  the  details  of  the  old  fort  being  still 
fresh  in  my  memory. 

The  first  water-works  was  portable  and  consisted  of  an  old  flat 
dray  and  hogshead  drawn  by  a  single  horse.  This  would  be  driven 
out  into  the  lake  and  the  driver  would  dip  up  the  water  with  a  pail 
fastened  on  a  pole,  as  a  large  dipper.  The  water  was  hauled  around 
and  sold  to  the  different  families,  each  family  having  a  barrel  in 
which  to  keep  their  supply.  The  first  water  furnished  through  pipes 
was  supplied  by  the  Hydraulic  Flouring  Mills,  which  ran  an  intake 
out  into  the  lake  on  a  pier. 

The  charter  for  the  first  railroad  running  out  of  Chicago  was 
granted  to  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Union,  now  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Bailroad,  in  the  year  1836,  but  for  lack  of  funds  it 
was  not  built  until  1847.  It  was  completed  as  far  as  Elgin  in  1849. 
The  road  was  surveyed  and  graded  for  about  5  miles  in  1843  and 
the  5x7  timbers  on  which  the  strap  rails  were  to  be  laid  were  cut 
and  piled  along  the  right  of  way.  This  survey  was  afterward  aban- 
doned and  turned  into  a  wagon  road,  which  is  now  Bandolph  Street, 
and  the  railroad  was  built  further  north. 
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In  1837  Chicago  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  with  an  area  of  10 
square  miles,  bounded  by  North  Avenue  on  the  north,  on  the  east 
by  the  lake,  on  the  south  by  Twenty-Second  Street,  and  on  the  West 
by  Wood  Street,  also  a  small  stretch  of  ground  on  the  lake  shore 
east  of  Clark  Street,  extending  half  a  mile  north  of  North  Avenue. 
This  was  afterward  the  old  city  cemetery.  William  B.  Ogden  was 
elected  mayor  in  that  year,  defeating  John  H.  Kinzie.  The  popu- 
lation at  that  time  was  4,170.  Nearly  half  the  population  were 
minors,  under  21  years  of  age. 

The  first  daily  paper,  the  Daily  American,  was  published  in  Chi- 
cago in  1839.  This  was  also  the  first  daily  paper  in  the  state, 
although  John  Calhoun  published  the  first  newspaper  in  1833 
which  was  a  weekly  issue. 

I  recall  attending  Dan  Eice's  theatre,  the  first  theatre  in  Chicago, 
at  which  time  I  saw  Miss  Julia  Dean.  Mr.  McVicker,  former  owner 
of  the  theatre  of  that  name,  was  then  floor  manager  of  Eice's  theatre. 

St.  Mary's  Church  was  the  first  church  to  be  built  in  Chicago 
with  a  steeple,  which  was  erected  in  1843.  This  steeple  was  an  item 
of  great  interest  to  the  citizens  at  that  time  for  it  was  built  from 
the  top  of  the  steeple  down;  that  is  to  say,  the  point  of  the  steeple 
was  completed  first,  then  the  structure  was  raised  gradually  as  each 
section  was  completed. 

The  foregoing  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  conditions  as  they  were 
in  the  early  days,  and  when  compared  with  the  present  equipment 
of  the  modern  colleges  and  private  offices  of  the  medical  profession 
to-day,  and  when  we  think  that  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the 
Eush  Medical  College  the  microscope  was  an  instrument  but  little 
used,  you  can  make  some  mental  calculations  of  the  advancement 
of  the  profession  in  the  past  sixty  years. 
April  11,   1910. 


LIVING     ALUMNI     OF     EUSH     MEDICAL     COLLEGE 
WHO     GEADUATED    BEFOEE    1852 

George  H.  Weaver,  1889 

CHICAGO 

In  the  Bulletin  of  January,  1911,  in  connection  with  a  notice 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  M.  G.  Parker,  it  is  stated  that  "he  was,  for  many 
years,  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  Eush  Medical  College."  Dr. 
Parker  graduated  in  1852,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  there  were 
living  at  least  six  earlier  graduates  of  Eush.  They  were  Dr.  Daniel 
M.  Camerer,  '48,  Chrisman,  111.;  Dr.  Ambrose  Jones,  '48,  Delton, 
Wis.;  Dr.  James  E.  Zearing,  '50,  Chicago;  Dr.  Gordon  Chittock, 
'51,  Jackson,  Mich.;  Dr.  Benoni  0.  Eeynolds,  '51,  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis. ;   and  Dr.  Edmund  T.  Spotswood,  '51,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.   Since 
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the  Bulletin  was  printed  Dr.  B.  0.  Beynolds  died  on  Jan,  19, 
1911.  There  is  also  living  in  Chicago  at  the  age  of  90  years  Dr. 
William  G.  Todd,  who  was  a  student  of  Dr.  Brainard  before  the 
college  was  opened,  and  a  student  in  Bush  during  the  first  two 
years,  1843-1845.  Through  sickness  in  his  family  he  was  prevented 
from  graduating,  but  his  name  appears  among  those  of  the  students 
in  the  college  announcement.  He  is  doubtless  the  earliest  student 
of  Bush  now  living,  and  probably  the  only  person  now  alive  who 
was  present  when  the  college  opened,  and  classes  were  begun.  He 
is  quite  active,  perfectly  preserved  in  all  his  faculties  except  for 
some  dulness  of  hearing,  and  greatly  interested  in  all  scientific 
matters. 

At  my  request  Dr.  Todd  prepared  a  short  sketch  of  his  early  life 
with  some  recollections  of  early  experiences,  and  this  appears  in 
this  number  of  the  Bulletin",  substantially  as  he  wrote  it. 

The  lives  and  experiences  of  these  surviving  alumni  of  the  first 
eight  years  of  Bush  have  interested  me  so  much  that  I  have  hoped 
they  might  interest  the  other  Bush  alumni,  and  so  have  subjoined 
a  short  sketch  of  each,  the  material  for  which  has  mostly  been 
secured  from  letters  recently  written  by  the  individuals. 

Daniel  M.   Camerer — 1848 

Dr.  Daniel  M.  Camerer  was  born  in  Claremont  County,  Ohio, 
July  10,  1824.  In  1830  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Edgar 
County,  Hi.,  where  he  attended  the  common  schools  until  20  years 
of  age.  He  then  entered  on  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  pre- 
ceptorship  of  Dr.  Ten  Brook  at  Paris,  111.,  and  attended  lectures 
at  Bush  Medical  College  for  three  years,  graduating  in  1848.  He 
then  located  near  where  Logan,  Edgar  County,  111.,  now  stands, 
where  he  practiced  his  profession  for  three  years.  In  1851  Dr. 
Camerer  was  seized  by  the  prevalent  "gold-fever"  and  made  a  trip 
overland  to  California.  In  those  days  thev  did  not  have  the  neat 
little  medicine  cases  so  common  to-day,  and  the  Doctor  carried  the 
old-fashioned  leather  saddle-bags.  These  were  very  useful  on  the 
way  across  the  plains,  the  professional  services  of  their  owner  being- 
many  times  required,  and  in  this  way  he  practically  paid  his  way. 
After  reaching  the  gold  fields  and  experiencing  many  hardships  and 
no  luck,  the  group  of  young  men  to  which  Dr.  Camerer  belonged 
decided  to  take  ship  for  South  America.  They  took  passage  with 
the  captain  of  an  emigrant  vessel  and  after  wandering  about  on  the 
ocean  for  ninety  days  they  decided  to  release  the  captain  from  his 
contract  if  he  would  land  them  at  some  port.  They  were  put  ashore 
at  a  point  about  half  way  between  San  Francisco  and  Panama. 
From  here  they  walked  across  Mexico,  through  Vera  Cruz,  taking 
passage  for  New  Orleans.  Dr.  Camerer  reached  home  after  an 
absence  of  fifteen  months  and  resumed  his  practice  near  Logan.  He 
went  horseback  all  over  a  large  territory  in  Edgar  and  Vermilion 
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Counties.  In  those  early  days  the  principal  diseases  were  malaria, 
diphtheria  and  dysentery.  In  1873  Dr.  Camerer  moved  to  Chris- 
man  where  he  continued  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  his  profession 
until  he  retired  at  the  age  of  80.  He  was  married  in  1849  to  Miss 
Ellen  Brown  to  whom  were  born  three  children.  In  1870  he  mar- 
ried his  present  wife,  Miss  Lida  Pitchett.  Two  sons  of  Dr.  Camerer 
have  graduated  from  Rush :  John  in  1880  and  George  V.  in  1883. 
Dr.  John  Camerer  is  a  successful  practitioner  at  Kinmundy,  111. 
Dr.  George  Camerer  died  in  1886. 

Ambrose  Jones — 1848 

This  sketch  is  based  mainly  on  letters  written  by  Dr.  Jones  in 
September,  1910.  He  graphically  refers  to  his  birth  and  early  years 
as  follows :  "I  came  to  this  country  at  Canajoharie,  N".  Y.,  March 
20,  1820.  My  parents  were  Erastus  P.  and  Maria  Eoof  Jones. 
My  first  business  venture  was  milking,  which  I  did  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties,  until  later,  when  about  1  year  of  age,  I  found 
myself  out  of  a  job  without  a  reason  being  assigned.  Went  to 
school  later  to  a  corpulent  French  teacher  whose  badge  of  office  was 
a  heavy  ruler  which  he  used  freely  and  harshly,  but  the  worst  part 
of  it  was  that  he  would  make  me  say  "thank  you"  and  make  a  bow 
every  time  he  used  it.  While  living  with  my  parents  at  Tribes 
Hill",  K  Y.,  in  1833,  I  saw  Black  Hawk,  Son  and  Prophet,  on  the 
way  back  from  Washington  by  stage,  as  there  was  as  yet  no  railroad 
in  the  Mohawk  valley.  I  also  remember  Halley's  Comet,  and  the 
first  locomotive  and  cars  that  ran  on  the  TTtica  and  Schenectady 
railroad,  which  in  comparison  with  the  present  monsters  would 
suggest  the  difference  of  a  tin  whistle  to  a  pipe  organ." 

When  20  years  of  age  Dr.  Jones  began  teaching  winters,  and 
attending  school  summers.  He  attended  his  first  course  of  medical 
lectures  at  the  Albany  Medical  College  in  1842-3,  and  came  west 
in  1844.  For  two  years  before  and  one  year  after  attending  Push 
Medical  College,  he  lectured  through  the  country  on  "General 
Principles  of  Chemistry,"  and  while  giving  a  course  of  such  lectures 
in  Galesburg,  111.,  he  was  offered  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Knox 
College. 

Dr.  Jones  has  related  his  connection  with  early  telegraphy  in  an 
interesting  manner : 

"In  1848  I  sent  the  first  telegram  by  wire  from  the  Sherman 
House  to  the  Tribune  Building  with  my  specially  constructed 
instruments  and  line  wire.  During  the  lecture  season  Prof.  J.  Y. 
Z.  Blaney  in  one  of  our  chemical  lectures  explained  to  the  class  the 
principles  involved  in  telegraphy  and  illustrated  them  with  mv 
apparatus.  I  sent  a  message  across  the  lecture  room  while  a  dia- 
gram containing  the  alphabet  was  suspended  at  hand.  Later  while 
I  was  attending  lectures  the  first  telegraphic  line  was  being  con- 
structed between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  by  Colonel  Speed,  and 
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when  completed  was  advertised  to  be  opened  for  business  on  a 
certain  day,  a  printer's  festival  having  been  arranged  for  the  occa- 
sion in  Milwaukee.  The  operator-to-be  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and 
Colonel  Speed  in  greatest  trepidation  went  to  Colonel  Stewart 
asking  what  was  to  be  done.  The  reply  was  that  a  medical  student 
who  boarded  where  he  did  might  help  him  out.  He  stated  the  case 
to  me  at  the  supper  table  and  I  agreed  to  do  what  I  could.  I  went 
to  the  office  at  the  hour  of  opening  and  soon  received  the  call  CQ.  H. 
(Chicago)  are  you  ready?'  I  replied  'I.  I.,'  in  telegraphic  language 
cyes.'  Then  came  the  first  message  Chicago  ever  received,  beginning 
'Milwaukee  with  her  14,000  sends  to  Chicago  with  her  17,000 
greetings.'     We  operated  until  midnight."  * 

Jan.  1,  1850.  Dr.  Jones  located  at  Waterloo,  Wis.  After  living 
in  several  locations  he  settled  at  Delton,  Wis.,  in  1879,  where  he 
has  remained  ever  since. 

In  the  Civil  War  he  was  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Fifth  Wisconsin 
Volunteer   Infantry. 

James  E.  Zearing—  1850 

Dr.  James  E.  Zearing  was  born  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1828,  being 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  nine.  His  grandfather,  Ludwig  Zear- 
ing of  Baden,  came  to  this  country  early  in  the  eighteenth  century- 
His  preliminary  education  was  obtained  in  Armstrong's  Academy 
in  Harrisburg.  At  the  age  of  14  he  came  to  Princeton,  111.  Dr.. 
Zearing  began  his  medical  studies  with  his  preceptor,  Dr.  William 
Eobinson  of  Dover,  111.  In  1848-9  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures', 
at  the  Missouri  State  Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dr.  Joseph 
xsTashe  McDowell  was  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  was  the  most 
prominent  surgeon. in  St.  Louis.  The  following  year  he  attended 
Eush  Medical  College,  graduating  in  1850.  After  graduation  he 
located  in  Dover,  111.,  where  he  remained  until  the  war.  In  October. 
'1861,  Dr.  Zearing  joined  the  Fifty-Seventh  Illinois  regiment  and 
was  appointed,  surgeon-in-chief.  When  the  Fifty-Sixth  and  Fiftv- 
Seventh  regiments  were  consolidated  at  Camp  Douglas  he  was  made 
chief  surgeon.  He  accompanied  this  regiment  through  the  battles 
of  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh  and  subsequently  acted  in  the  same 
capacity  with  Gem  John  M.  Corse  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta. 
In  1864  Dr.  Zearing  was  transferred  to  General  Dodge's  regiment 
and  was  appointed  surgeon-in-chief  of  staff.  At  Savannah  he  was 
ordered  by  General  Sherman  to  take  charge  of  the  hospital  for  the 
Fifteenth.  Army  Corps.  When  this  'division  broke  up  Dr.  Zearing 
joined  the  advancing  army  under  Sherman  at  Ealeigh,  N".  C.  He 
received  his  discharge  at  Louisville  in  1865,  bearing  the  title  of 
Major.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  dated  Pittsburg,  Tenn.,  April  8, 
1862,  he  relates :    "I  was  sitting  on  my  horse  talking  with  Surgeon 


*  The   first   telegram   received   in   Chicago   was   upon   January   15,    184S,    from 
Milwaukee. 
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Eoskoten  when  a  cannon  ball  passed  through  the  surgeon's  horse 
just  behind  his  legs.  The  horse  and  surgeon  dropped  immediately, 
the  horse  killed,  the  surgeon  badly  frightened." 

He  now  resumed  his  practice  at  Princeton,  111.,  but  the  rigorous 
northern  climate  affected  his  health.  For  ten  years  he  was  in 
Texas,  associated  with  General  Dodge  in  constructing  the  Texas 
and  Mississippi  Eailway.  In  1882  Dr.  Zearing  returned  to  Chicago 
recovered  in  health,  but  four  years  later  he  was  affected  with  glau- 
coma, which  has  left  him  totally  blind.  He  is  very  cheerful'  in 
spite  of  his  affliction,  and  is  much  interested  in  everything  con- 
nected with  his  medical  career.  He  lives  with  his  daughter  in 
Chicago.* 

Goedon  Chittock — 1851 

Dr.  Chittock,  of  English  parentage  and  ancestry,  was  born  in 
Hunnington,  County  of  Suffolk,  England,  Jan.  15,  1827.  When  he 
was  three  years  of  age  his  parents  came  to  America,  sailing  on  the 
James  Henry  Gumming s,  the  voyage  consuming  nine  weeks  and 
three  days.  After  living  in  New  York  five  years,  in  1836  they  moved 
to  Jackson,  Michigan  Territory.  Dr.  Chittock  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools,  and  learned  enough  Latin  to  begin  the  study  of 
medicine,  which  he  did  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Moses  A.  McNaughton. 
In  1848-49  he  entered  the  Cleveland  Medical  College  of  the  Western 
Eeserve,  and  after  an  interval  of  a  year  he  entered  Eush  Medical 
College,  graduating  in  1851.  When  he  came  to  Chicago  he 
went  over  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  to  New  Buffalo,  the 
terminal  of  the  line,  and  from  there  by  boat  across  the  lake.  On 
his  way  to  Eush  College  the  day  after  landing,  he  passed  Fort 
Dearborn  and  crossed  the  river  by  a  crude  ferry.  Cholera  was 
prevalent  in  Chicago  at  this  time.  The  city  had  a  population  of 
30,000.  After  graduation  Dr.  Chittock  located  in  Jackson,  Mich., 
and  has  engaged  in  general  practice,  giving  special  attention  to 
surgery.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Medical 
Society  since  1867,  and  was  its  treasurer  several  years;  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  Association  since  1873.  During  the 
war  he  was  surgeon  of  the  Board  of  Enrollment,  third  congres- 
sional district,  and  acted  as  volunteer  surgeon  at  Fredericksburg, 
1864,  after  the  battles  of  Spottsylvania  and  the  Wilderness.  In 
July,  1854,  he  married  M.  P.  Murray  of  Moscow,  Mich. 

Benoni  0.  Eeynolds — 1851 

Dr.  B.  O.  Eeynolds  was  born  in  Sempronius  Township,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y.,  July  26,  1824,  the  son  of  John  and  Nancy  (Hay) 
Eeynolds,  being  one  of  nine  children,  two  sons  and  seven  daughters. 
His  father  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  his  cTaud- 


*Since   the   above   sketch   was   written,   Dr.   James  R.   Zearing,  '50,   has 
passed  away.   His  death  took  place  at  his  home  in  Chicago  on  April  17,  1911. 
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father,  Benoni  Reynolds,  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

At  the  age  of  13  he  was  bound  out  to  learn  a  trade,  and  for  a 
time  worked  in  a  cooper  shop ;  but  not  liking  the  work  he  ran  away 
and  began  life  for  himself.  He  taught  school  for  two  years  and 
then  studied  medicine  at  Rush  Medical  College,  and  graduated  in 
1851.  After  successful  practice  in  Huntsville,  Ohio,  he  came  to 
Wisconsin  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  or  near  Racine. 
In  1854  he  located  in  Elkhorn  and  in  1866  settled  at  Lake  Geneva, 
where  he  resided  and  practiced  ever  afterward.  Soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  in  December,  1861,  Dr.  Reynolds  was 
commissioned  surgeon  of  the  Third  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  and  served 
with  distinction  in  that  capacity  until  February,  1865.  He  always 
took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  in  .the  politics  of  the  state 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  Republican  party,  having  represented 
his  district  in  the  assembly  and  also  in  the  senate  for  several  terms. 
For  eight  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
(1884-1892).  Dr.  Reynolds  was  always  an  active  member  of  the 
state  medical  society,  joining  the  society  in  1855  and  rarely  missing 
a  meeting.  After  refusing  the  presidency  several  times,  he  was 
finally  made  president  in  1897,  in  spite  of  his  protest.  For  several 
years  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  on  account  of  his  long  and 
faithful  service  to  the  society.  Dr.  Reynolds  was  married  in  1848 
to  Miss  Mary  J.  Smith.  One  of  their  two  sons  is  Dr.  James  C. 
Reynolds,  who  graduated  from  Rush  Medical  College  in  1870  and 
is  in  active  practice  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  Dr.  Reynolds  died  at 
his  home  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  Jan.  19,  1911. 

Edmund  T.  Spotswood — 1851 

Edmund  T.  Spotswood  was  born  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.. 
Oct.  10,  1826.  His  father  was  Robert  Goode  Spotswood  who  died 
at  an  early  age.  His  mother  was  Eliza  Lewis  Henning,  daughter 
of  William  Waller  Henning,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Richmond  and 
author  of  a  number  of  legal  books  still  regarded  as  authority  in  the 
early  history  of  law  in  Virginia.  Dr.  Spotswood's  mother,  being- 
left  with  three  young  sons,  opened  a  boarding  school  for  young- 
women  at  Culpepper,  Va.,  which  she  maintained  for  several  3^ears. 
She  then  married  the  Rev.  John  F.  Schermerhorn,  and  lived  several 
years  at  Germanna,  Orange  County,  Va.  Here  Dr.  Spotswood  led 
the  life  of  a  country  boy  on  a  plantation,  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
being  educated  entirely  by  his  mother.  In  1840  the  family  moved 
west  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Carroll  County,  Ind.  Thus  at  the 
age  of  14  young  Spotswood  was  introduced  to  all  the  hardships  of 
the  pioneer,  cutting  down  trees,  splitting  rails  and  breaking  prairie 
with  a  huge  plow  drawn  by  four  or  six  yoke  of  oxen.  While  thus 
employed  he  contracted  malaria  and  was  treated  by  Dr.  Charles 
Angell,  a  graduate  of  Castelton  Medical  College  of  Vermont      Or 
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Angell  took  a  fancy  to  his  patient  and  persuaded  him  to  begin  the 
study  of  medicine  with  him,  and  became  not  only  his  preceptor  but 
his  fast  friend  and  assisted  him  in  his  struggle  to  obtain  a  medical 
education.  In  1849  Dr.  Spotswood  started  to  Chicago  to  enter  Rush 
Medical  College.  At  that  time  there  were  no  railroads  or  stages 
from  the  Wabash  to  Chicago,  and  he  was  compelled  to  make  the 
trip  on  horseback  through  the  swamps  by  dim  trails.  The  first- 
member  of  the  faculty  he  saw  was  Dr.  Brainard,  who  immediately 
took  him  under  his  wing,  and  was  ahvays  a  good  friend  to  him. 
The  professor  introduced  him  to  a  liveryman  who  sold  his  horse 
for  him,  and  he  also  found  him  a  boarding  place. 

In  1851  Dr.  Spotswood  handed  in  his  thesis  entitled  "The  Influ- 
ence of  the  Mind  on  the  Body  in  Preventing  and  Controlling  Dis- 
eases," and  when  ready  to  graduate  he  found  himself  unable  to 
pay  the  graduation  fee.  He  informed  Prof.  N.  S.  Davis,  dean  of 
the  faculty,  of  this  fact  and  told  him  that  he  would  be  compelled 
to  withdraw  his  thesis  and  try  it  over  at  another  time.  Dr.  Davis 
said:  "Spotswood,  walk  with  me  over  to  the  hospital."  On  the  way 
he  said :  "Let  your  thesis  remain  and  Professor  Evans  and  myself 
will  arrange  matters  so  that  you  can  graduate  at  this  term  by 
giving  a  joint  note  with  yourself  to  the  faculty  for  the  amount  of 
your  fee.  I  did  not  speak  of  this  matter  before  the  students  in  the 
office  as  seven  of  them  have  failed  in  examination  and  have  been 
rejected."  Dr.  Spotswood  says  that  two  of  the  most  prominent  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  faculty  should  voluntarily  offer  to 
help  him  in  his  hour  of  need,  is  considered  by  him  the  highest  com- 
pliment he  ever  received,  especially  as  the  rejected  students  had 
plenty  of  monev  while  he  had  none.  Dr.  Spotswood  paid  this  note 
by  acting  as  agent  for  the  Northwestern,  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, edited  by  Professor  Evans.  In  this  capacitv  he  traveled  through 
eastern  Illinois,  northern  Indiana,  southern  Michigan  and  western 
Ohio  on  horseback,  collecting  and  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the 
Journal.  Dr.  Spotswood  located  at  Perrysville,  a  thriving  town  on 
the  Wabash,  and  in  1853  married  Sarah  I.  Schermerhorn,  the 
daughter  of  his  stepfather.  In  1854  he  was  elected  as  representa- 
tive of  Vermilion  Comity  on  an  independent  ticket.  As  a  legis- 
lator he  made  the  first  move  toward  establishing  a  state  normal 
school.  He  also  cast  the  first  vote  for  United  States  senator  for 
Oliver  P.  Morton,  who  became  the  great  "War, governor"  of  Indiana. 
When  the  Civil  AVar  broke  out  Dr.  Spotswood  A\Tas  appointed  sur- 
geon of  the  Seventy-First  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry.  Less  than 
ten  hours  after  joining  his  regiment  he  was  in  the  bloody  and  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Richmond,  Ivy.,  Aug.  30,  1861,  in  which  his  regi- 
ment lost  215  men.  At  great  personal  risk  he  saved  the  hospital 
from  destruction  by  friendly  batteries  which  after  retreating  could 
not  see  the  hospital  flag  because  of  dense  trees.     He  was  later  com- 
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pelled  to  resign  on  account  of  disability  resulting  from  disease  of 
the  eyes,  contracted  while  treating  soldiers  for  trachoma. 

In  1887  Dr.  Spotswood  moved  to  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  but  owing 
to  the  condition  of  his  eyes,  has  been  unable  to  practice. 

He  lives  with  his  daughter  in  Terre  Haute.  He  is  well  pre- 
served, writes  a  most  interesting  letter,  is  straight  as  an  arrow,  and 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  walking  several  miles  every  day.  From  his 
mother  he  inherited  considerable  poetical  talent  which  he  has 
employed  to  advantage  on  several  medical  occasions. 


TWENTIETH     ANNIVERSARY     REUNION"     OF     THE 

CLASS    OF    1891 

Charles  A.  Parker 

CHICAGO 

The  class  of  1891  celebrated  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  its 
graduation  Friday,  March  31,  with  a  reunion  at  the  college,  and 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle  at  night.  Clinics  were  given  at  the 
college  by  Drs.  Bevan,  Ridlon,  Parker  and  Ormsby. 

About  forty  members  of  the  class  were  gathered  in  the  city  for 
the  event,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  a  thoroughly  good  time  was 
enjoyed  by  all. 

These  twentieth  anniversary  reunions  bid  fair  to  become  regular 
features  in  our  alumni  experience. 

A  sojourn  through  the  halls  and  classrooms  of  the  old  college, 
visiting  cherished  nooks  and  corners,  sitting  on  the  benches  and 
singing  again  the  old  songs,  are  experiences  well  worth  looking 
forward  to  and  not  easily  to  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  those 
enjoying  them. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  the  alumni  in  the  city  to  provide  a 
fund  for  correspondence,  entertainment,  etc.,  and  thus  in  a  measure 
act  the  host  to  those  living  outside  who  necessarily  must  expend 
more  time  and  money  in  coming  to  the  place  of  meeting,  although 
the  cost  of  the  banquet  is  shared  equally  by  all. 

Another  custom  that  has  developed  is  to  invite  a  member  of  the 
succeeding  class  to  be  present  at  the  banquet  to  be  in  line  for  his 
class  the  next  year.  This  year  Dr.  S.  R.  Slaymaker  represented 
the  class  of  1892. 

Professors  Cotton  and  Dodson  represented  the  faculty  at  the 
banquet  and  added  to  the  pleasure  and  gaiety  of  the  occasion ; 
while  the  members  of  the  class  themselves  left  nothing  undone  that 
would  stir  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their  alma  mater,  and  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  friendship  among  them  individually. 

The  formal  program  with  the  names  of  those  present  is  appended 
below;  but,  after  all,  the  part  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  formal- 
ity of  a  program  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  all  such  happy  gather- 
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It  was  decided  to  effect  an  organization  looking  to  another 
reunion  at  the  end  of  five  years,  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 
For  this  purpose  Dr.  Charles  E.  Chapin  of  Bloomington,  111.,  was 
elected  president,  and  Charles  A.  Parker  of  Chicago,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

PROGRAM 

Headquarters:     Hotel  La  Salle 
La  Salle  and  Madison  Sts. 

March  31,  1911 

1.  Roll  Call — Mezzanine  Floor • 9  A.  M. 

2.  Clinic  at  Rush  Medical  College 10  A.  M. 

Drs.  Bevan,  Ridlon  and  Parker 

3.  Lunch — Presbyterian   Hospital    12 :30  P.  M. 

4.  "Seeing  Rush"    1 :30  P.  M. 

5.  Clinical  Demonstration  of  Salvarsan 3:30  P.  M. 

Dr.  Ormsby 

6.  Banquet  at  Hotel  La  Salle 6:30  P.  M. 

EVENING  PROGRAM,  AT  HOTEL  LA  SALLE 
Nil  sine  labore 

Wm.  H.  Boiiart,  Toastmaster 

Address  of  Welcome Charles  A.  Wade 

The  Class  of  1891,  from  the  Faculty's  Standpoint      Prof.  John  M.  Dodson 

For  Auld  Lang   Syne Prof.  Alfred  C.   Cotton 

The  Outlook Prof.  Arthur  D.  Bevan 

Who  Is  It?         . By  Some  of  Us 

One  Minute  Experience  Meeting         .         .         Led  by  Chas.  A.  Parker 
During  the  evening  the  following  artists  appeared  at  intervals: 
Harmony  Trio 
John  M.  McDermott 
Watson  and  Huff 
Dot  Leedle  German  Band 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS  PRESENT 

C.  W.  Stewart,  Washington,  Iowa.      John  D.  McGregor,  Chicago,  111. 
J.  H.  Nauerth,  Traer,  Iowa. 

A.  M.  Earel,  Hoopeston,  111. 
J.  E.  Reichert,  Austin,  111. 
H.  L.  Coleman,  Farragut,  Iowa. 

F.  B.  Hiller,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

G.  L.  Chamberlain,  Lapeer,  Mich. 
Geo.  D.  Beech,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

B.  B.  Dunn,  Perry,  Pike  Co.,  111. 

C.  D.  Boyd,  Kaukauna,  Wis. 
P.  W.  Coe,  State  Center,  Iowa. 
W.  H.  Bohart,  Chicago,  111. 
Alfred  S.  Burdick,  Chicago,  111. 
J.  J.  Driscoll,  Chicago,  111. 
S.  T.  Felmlee,  Chicago,  111. 
U.  J.  Grim,  Chicago,  111. 
Don  S.  Harvey,  Chicago,  111. 
E.  B.  Hutchinson,  Chicago,  111. 
Sylvan  Kunz,  Chicago,  111. 
J.  G.  Marbourg,  Chicago,  111. 


C.  E.  Chapin,  Bloomington,  111. 

F.  J.  Mittan,  Decatur,  111. 
W.  M.  Yockey,  Decatur,  111. 
C.  C.  Scott,  Princeton,  111. 
J.  C.  Langan,  Clinton,  Iowa. 
H.  F.  Atkinson,  Connellsville,  Penn. 
A.  L.  Johnson,  Prophetstown,  111. 
H.  D.  Hull,  North  Crystal  Lake,  111. 

G.  M.  Peairs,  Joliet,  111. 
A.  A.  Knapp,  Peoria,  111. 
C.  D.  Fenelon,  Phillips,  Wis. 
C.  A.  Parker,  Chicago,  111. 
J.  S.  Pigall,  Chicago,  111. 
Chas.  E.  Pugh,  Chicago,  111. 
Carl  G.  Swenson,  Chicago,  111. 
Louis  Thexton,  Chicago,  111. 
Chas.  Wade,  Chicago,  111. 
Chas.  J.  Whalen,  Chicago,  111. 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    ANTI-INFECTIOUS    POWER 
OF     THE     BLOOD     OF    INFANTS* 

Ruth  Tunnicliff 

From  the  Memorial  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases.  Chicago. 

Various  observers,  Wright,1  Wells  and  Freeman,2  Amberg.3  Fla- 
mini,4  Cathala  and  Lequeux5  have  studied  the  opsonic  power  of 
infant  serum.  Their  experiments  show  that  at  birth  the  opsonic 
power  of  the  serum  is  about  the  same  as  adult,  that  after  birth 
there  is  a  decrease  in  opsonins  with  an  increase  later  on.  None 
of  these  authors  studied  the  phagocytic  power  of  infant  leukocytes. 
As  it  has  been  shown  that  the  phagocytic  power  of  the  leukocytes 
in  health  and  disease  varies  quite  as  much  as  the  opsonic  index,  the 
phagocytic  power  of  the  leukocytes,  as  well  as  the  opsonic  power  of 
the  serum,  was  studied  in  seventeen  normal  infants. 

In  order  to  compare  the  activity  of  adult  and  infant  leukocytes, 
suspensions  containing  the  same  number  of  polymorphonuclear 
leukocytes  were  employed.  Normal  adult  serum  and  leukocytes 
were  used  as  the  control.  The  bacteria  employed  were  a  Strepto- 
coccus pyogenes,  a  pneumococcus  and  a  Staphylococcus  aureus. 
Mixtures  containing  equal  volumes  of  serum,  standardized  leuko- 
cytes and  bacterial  suspensions  were  prepared  in  the  usual  way  for 
determining  opsonic  indices.  Mixtures  were  made  of  adult  serum 
with  both  adult  and  infant  leukocytes  and  infant  serum  with  both 
adult  and  infant  leukocytes.  From  these  four  specimens  one  can 
determine  the  influence  on  phagocytosis  of  (1)  the  infant's  serum 
(opsonic  index)  ;  (2)  the  infant's  leukocytes  (the  cytophagic  index 
of  Glynn  and  Cox6)  ;  and  (3)  the  influence  of  the  serum  and 
leukocytes  combined  (the  opsono-cytophagic  index  of  Glynn  and 
Cox)/ 

The  opsonic  indices  are  thus  obtained  with  both  adult  and  infant 
leukocytes.  The  phagocytic  activity  of  the  leukocytes  is  estimated 
by  comparing  mixtures  of  one  serum  (adult  or  infant)  and  adult 
leukocytes  with  the  same  serum  and  infant  leukocytes.  The  total 
phagocytic  power  of  the  blood  is  determined  by  comparing  mixtures 
of  adult  serum  and  leukocytes  with  infant  serum  and  leukocytes. 

The  results  of  Wells  appear  to  show  that  the  healthy  breast-fed 
infant  possesses  no  advantage  over  the  healthy  artificially-fed  child. 
Amberg  and  Flamini  observed  an  increased  opsonic  power  in  the 
breast-fed  infant.  Only  three  of  the  normal  infants  under  1  year 
examined  by  me  were  artificially  fed.    The  number  of  babies,  how- 

*  Published  in  detail  in  the  Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases,  1910,  vii,  698. 

1.  Proc.  Soc,  1904,  lxxiv,  147. 

2.  Practitioner,  190S,  Ixxx,  635. 

3.  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  1907,  xlviii,  304. 

4.  Rivista  di  Clin.  Pediat.,  1908,  vi,  572. 

5.  L'obstetrique,  1909,  vi,  393. 

6.  Jour.  Path,  and  Bact.,  1909,  xiv.  90. 
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ever,  in  my  series  is  too  small  to  determine  the  influence  of  nutri- 
tion on  their  phagocytic  power. 

The  conclusions  are  drawn  from  figures  representing  the  average 
of  all  the  estimations  for  one  age.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  definite 
conclusions  from  the  small  number  of  infants  examined,  but  the 
results  of  the  experiments  would  indicate  that: 

1.  At  birth  the  opsonic  power  of  the  serum  toward  streptococci, 
pneumococci  and  staphylococci  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  adult 
serum.  It  falls  still  lower  during  the  first  months  of  life  arid  does 
not  equal  the  opsonic  power  of  adult  serum  until  about  the  second 
year. 

2.  The  phagocytic  activity  of  the  leukocytes  (cytophagic  index) 
of  infants  toward  streptococci,  pneumococci  and  staphylococci  fol- 
lows a  course  similar  to  that  of  the  opsonic  indices.  The  leukocytes 
at  birth  are  a  little  less  active  than  adult.  Their  activity  diminishes 
considerably  during  the  first  months  of  life  and  does  not  reach  that 
of  adult  leukocytes  until  about  the  third  year. 

3.  The  phagocytic  power  of  the  whole  blood  (opsono-cytophagic 
index)  of  infants  drops  decidedly  during  the  first  and  second, 
months  of  life  and  does  not  reach  that  of  adult  blood  until  about 
the  third  year. 

4.  During  the  first  two  years  of  life  the  anti-infectious  power  of 
the  blood  as  measured  by  the  opsonic  power  of  the  serum  and  the 
phagocytic  power  of  the  leukocytes  is  far  below  that  of  adult  blood. 

Feb.  14,  1910 


THEBAPEUTIC  IDIOMS 

The  following  excerpts  by  Sollmann*  from  the  treatise  of  Dujar- 
din-Beaumetz,  are  as  a  propos  to-day  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago 
and  ought  to  be  well  pondered  by  every  thoughtful  student  of  med- 
icine. 

"Beware  especially  of  skepticism.  A  physician  who  lacks  faith 
in  medicine  has  no  more  reason  for  existence  than  a  priest  who  does 
not  believe  the  religion  he  teaches,  or  a  soldier  who  is  destitute  of 
love  for  his  country  and  his  flag.  It  is  repugnant  to  reason  and  to 
conscience  that  he  can  be  a  good  physician  who  judges  of  no  utility 
all  the  remedial  agents  that  have  the  sanction  of  tradition  and  cus- 
tom.    .     .     . 

"Believe,  then,  in  your  art,  but  that  this  belief  may  be  judicious, 
reasonable,  let  it  not  suffer  you  to  be  too  easily  carried  away  by  what 
you  may  deem  results  of  your  medication ;  in  therapeutics,  illusions 
are  indeed  very  frequent.  This  arises  from  numerous  causes,  espe- 
cially from  the  propensity  of  the  human  mind  to  attribute  all  that 
eventuates  favorably  in  the  course  of  the  disease  to  the  medicine 


Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Aug.  1,  190S. 
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given,  when  very  often  it  is  only  the  natural  evolution  of  the  disease 
which  the  physician  has  observed. 

"This  explains  to  you  why  it  has  happened  that  certain  remedies, 
exhibited  with  success  in  some  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases,  in 
other  seasons  have  failed  to  give  as  good  results.  This  is  an  example 
of  those  therapeutic  illusions  which  have  cumbered  the.  materia 
meclica  with  so  many  drugs  that  have  obtained  a  certain  brief  repu- 
tation in  their  day,  soon  to  fall  into  forgetfulness  and  neglect,  until 
another  experimenter  repeating  the  trials  of  a  bygone  time,  restores 
them  to  passing  notoriety. 

"This  celebrity,  then,  this  decadence  of  remedial  agents,  are 
unfortunately  facts  of  too  great  frequence  in  therapeutics.  So  after 
having  pruned  away  all  the  useless  and  superfluous  substances  of 
the  materia  medica,  if  you  retain  only  those  which  medical  practice 
has  consecrated  by  long  usage,  you  will  find  that  the  really  useful 
medicaments  are  much  less  numerous  than  one  would  suppose,  and 
your  daily  practice  will  include  but  a  few  drugs.     .     .     . 

"Do  not  employ  too  many  remedies  at  the  same  time ;  do  not  in 
your  busy  endeavors  to  serve  your  patient,  inflict  on  him  medicines 
and  medications  widely  differing  in  their  action.  Study  with  care 
the  disease  which  is  before  you ;  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  morbid 
affection ;  formulate  the  leading  indications  resulting  therefrom ; 
decide  concerning  the  diatheses  which  have  influenced  the  course  of 
the  malady,  institute  a  plan  of  treatment  and  endeavor  to  carry  it 
out  with  a  very  moderate  exhibition  of  drugs.     .     .     . 

"This  is  not  all ;  it  is  desirable  that  the  physician  should  use  the 
utmost  care  in  prescribing  his  medicines.  The  hospital  practice 
does  not,  unfortunately,  favor  this  special  study;  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  particular  situation  which  obliges  us  to  formulate  too  rapidly 
and  incompletely,  so  that  after  having  followed  for  several  years 
our  hospital  services,  the  most  of  you  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  prescribing. 

"This  ignorance  has  more  serious  consequences  than  you  think 
of,  and  if  we  see,  in  our  day,  the  pharmaceutical  specialities  having 
a  constantly  increasing  importance,  it  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the 
fact  that  physicians  do  not  acquire  that  expertness  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  medicines  which  they  ought  to  possess,  and  prefer 
lazily  to  rely  on  the  combinations  of  the  manufacturing  chemist, 
trade-mark  preparations,  or  even  the  nostrums  of  the  charlatan. 

"But,  if  by  pursuing  this  course,  the  practitioner  often  promotes 
the  fortune  of  the  pharmacist,  he  despoils  himself  in  the  end,  for  the 
patron,  beguiled  by  the  advertisements  which  accompany  his  nos- 
trum, is  almost  certain  to  apply  in  the  future  not  to  the  physician, 
but  to  the  vendor  of  the  trumpeted  drug. 

"Learn,  then,  skilfully  to  prescribe,  and  not  only  to  write  in  an 
orderly  and  judicious  manner  the  substances  which  compose  your 
prescription,  but  also  to  render  the  combination  as  pleasant  to  the 
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taste  as  possible.  Repudiate,  therefore,  in  a  general  way,  all  the 
specialties  which  inundate  the  therapeutics  of  to-day.  Exercise  the 
greatest  care  in  the  directions  which  you  give  to  the  patient  or  his 
nurses ;  do  not  fear  to  enter  into  the  minutest  details ;  indicate  how 
the  external  applications  should  be  made,  and  the  times  for  giving 
the  internal  remedies;  regulate  carefully  the  little  incidents  of  the 
day,  and  be  particular  about  the  diet.  For  you  must  ever  remember 
that  pharmaceutical  measures  go  but  a  little  ways  in  the  care  of 
your  patient  and  that  you  can  often  accomplish  more  by  hygiene 
than  you  can  accomplish  by  medicine." 


After  quite  an  exhaustive  search,  it  has  been  impossible  to  find 
a  picture  of  the  old  County  Hospital  Building  on  the  South  Side. 
Any  information  regarding  such  a  picture  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 


Dr.  George  W.  Coiw,  '59,  of  Sawtelle,  Cal.,  in  sending  in  his 
dues,  encloses  a  picture  of  himself.  To  judge  by  the  appearance  of 
the  doctor  one"  would  scarcely  believe  that  he  is  78  years  old.  "We 
regret  that  we  were  unable  to  include  his  picture  in  the  group 
appearing  in  this  issue. 


The  college  is  very  fortunate  in  having  recently  come  into  the 
possession  of  an  oil  portrait  of  Dr.  Daniel  Brainard,  the  founder 
of  Rush  Medical  College,  painted  by  the  celebrated  artist,  G.  P.  A. 
Healy.  It  is  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Evelyn  Sleight  Holder,  niece  of  Mrs. 
Daniel  Brainard. 


As  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Medical  History  of  Chicago,  Dr. 
George  H.  Weaver  desires  all  possible  information  relating  to  the 
earlier  graduates  of  Rush,  and  also  any  items  relating  to  the  medical 
history  of  this  western  region.  He  may  be  addressed  in  care  of  the 
college. 


The  following  lines  were  written  at  the  request  of  Dr.  E.  T. 
Spotswood  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Schermerhorn,  on  the  former 
graduating  from  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  in  1851. 

Ye  have  surveyed  the  skill  divine  that  wrought 
The  human  frame;   the  power  transcending  thought, 
That  bade  the  crimson  blood  in  vital  tide, 
Through  the  blue  veins  in  mazy  currents  glide, 
Or  through  the  arteries  like  a  stream's  wild  play. 
Leap  from  the  heart's  deep  fount,  and  speed  away. 
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The  throbbing  heart,  the  heaving  lungs  that  keep 
Their  ceaseless  toil,  while  mind  is  locked  in  sleep, 
The  mystic  chambers  of  the  wondrous  brain 
When  reason  pores,  or  Fancy's  spirit  train, 
Wake  their  wild  visions,  'till  the  minstrel's  lyre 
Pours  the  deep  melody  their  spells  inspire. 
And  ye  have  learned  how  fell  disease  may  break 
Life's  brittle  thread,  the  fading  rose-tint  take 
From  beauty's  cheek,  and  dim  the  beaming  eye 
As  veils  a  star — a  vapory  cloud  on  high; 
How  moody  madness  o'er  the  reeling  brain, 
May  throw  its  spells — the  captive  reason  chain, 
Quench  the  bright  light,  that  God  to  man  has  given: 
The  link  that  binds  morality  to  Heaven. 

Ye,  too,  have  sought  what  healing  arts  can  gain 
Rest  to  the  sufferer  from  the  throb  of  pain; 
Bid  the  hot  blood  that  as  it  rushes  by, 
Lights  with  wild  glare,  the  glaze  and  flashing  eye- 
Again  in  healthful  current  gently  flow, 
And  the  wild  pulse  its  fever'd  heat  forego. 
Go,  on  thy  holy  mission!    'Tis  to  bring 
Relief  to  Torture's  keen  and  piercing  sting. 
But  oh!  what  scenes  of  anguish  and  of  woe, 
Friend  of  the  sufferer — it  is  thine  to  know! 
Thou  shalt  behold  where  infant  suffering  lies, 
Hear  its  sad  moan,  or  list  its  cries, 
Writhing  in  throes,  without  the  power  to  name, 
Where  fierce  disease  preys  on  its  gentle  frame,    • 
Shall  mark  the  mother's  woe,  her  tearful  eye, 
Her  anxious  waiting  for  thy  lip's  reply, 
Or  hear  her  ask  in  accents  sadly  wild, 
If  human  skill  can  ease,  or  save  her  child. 

Thou  shalt  behold  each  dear  congenial  tie, 

Sundered  by  death — shalt  list  the  anguish'd  cry, 

The  orphan's  wail,  the  frantic  widow's  moan, 

The  sister's  sobs,  the  parent's  thrilling  tone 
Of  desolation — when  away  they  bear, 
The  manly  son,   or  daughter  young  and  fair, 
While  sorrow  o'er  the  saddened  mansion  throws 

Her  twilight  gloom — where  Hope  so  late  arose. 

But  there  are  brighter  visions — thou  mayest  bring, 
Relief  to  anguish — pluck  the  barbed  sting 
Of  fierce  disease — bid  the  pale  sufferer  rise 
To  tread  the  plain,  gaze  on  the  sunny  skies, 
Feel  the  fresh  breeze  around  his  temples  play, 
Hear  the  bird's  song,  or  mark  its  crystal  way 
As  through  the  forest's  depths  the  streamlet  glides, 
The  summer  flowest  blushing'  at  its  side. 
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Thou  may'st  not  linger  when  the  song  invites 
Thy  charmed  ear,  or  mirth  its  gay  delights 
Spreads  to  enchant  thee.    Hark!  they  bid  thee  go 
From  scenes  of  joy  to  haunts  of  pain  and  woe, 
Some  anguished  sufferer  on  his  couch  is  laid, 
Who  waits  thy  step  to  hear,  implores  thine  aid, 
Whether  in  halls  of  wealth  or  taste  to  dwell, 
"Or  pine  in  Poverty's  neglected  cell." 
'Tis  thine  to  heed  the  summons,  to  impart 
The  healing  power  of  science  and  of  art, 
'Tis  man  who  suffers — be  like  Him  who  gave 
Life  to  the  ruler's  child,  who  healed  the  slave. 
None  are  too  humble — none  too  low  to  claim 
Ease  for  the  tortured  mind,  the  suffering  frame. 

When  Pestilence  in  silent  darkness  treads 
The  trembling  world  and  dark  contagion  spreads, 
Though  friend  from  friend  in  frenzied  haste  may  fly, 
Ye  still  unflinching,  stand  in  firmness  by 
The  sinking  sufferer,  chafe  the  tortured  limb, 
Prepare  to  cup — press  to  his  lips  its  brim, 
And  still  unwearied  in  your  generous  strife, 
Cease  not  while  beams  one  feeble  spark  of  life. 

Oh!  if  'tis  joy  to  see  some  cherished  flower 

That  drooped  before  thee  in  a  genial  hour, 

Spread  its  soft  leaves  to  catch  the  silvery  dew 

And  blush  again  with  fresh  reviving  hue, 

To  hear  the  drooping  song-bird  wake  again 

The  wild,  sweet  carrol  of  its  woodland  strain, 

How  doubly  joyous  is  the  blissful  hour, 

When  stern  disease  forgoes  its  torturing  power, 

When  health's  fresh  roses  dye  the  blushing  cheek, 

And  brightening  eyes  in  grateful  glances  speak 

Their  love  to  some  blest  votary  of  art, 

That  turned  aside  Death's  keen  and  levelled  dart. 

The  writer  of  this  poem  possessed  literary  ability  in  an  unusual 
degree.  She  was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  her  maiden  name  having 
been  Eliza  Lewis  Henning,  and  was  the  daughter  of  William  Waller 
Henning,  who  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  English  poet,  Edmund 
Waller.  She  was  said  to  be  the  best  educated  woman  in  Virginia 
of  her  day.  Some  of  her  poems  have  been  much  admired,  among 
which  we  may  mention  "Lines  Written  on  the  Walls  of  Old  Bland- 
ford  Church";  "The  Magnetic  Telegraph,"  written  at  the  request 
of  Professor  Morse  and  sent  over  the  telegraph  lines  from  Washing- 
ton to  Baltimore  on  the  opening  of  the  line ;  and  "Poem  to  Lafay- 
ette," read  at  a  reception  given  to  General  Lafayette  in  Eichmond, 
Va.,  on  his  second  visit  to  the  United  States.  She  was  a  contributor 
to  the  Eichmond  Enquirer,  the  Washington  Union  and  the  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine  of  New  York. 
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[Continued  from  January  issue] 

Alonzo  Edson  Robertson,  M.D.,  1893;  died  at  his  home  in  Mason  City, 
Neb.,  May  3,  from  pneumonia,  aged  38. 

Henry  Leander  Bacon,  M.D.,  1894;  of  New  London,  Wis.;  a  member  of 
the  JState  Medical  Society  of  Wisconsin;  a  member  of  the  local  pension 
board,  and  school  board;  was  accidentally  shot  and  killed  while  deer- 
hunting,  near  Rhinelander,  November  8,  aged  40. 

Charles  James  Beise,  M.D.,  1894;  of  Mankato,  Minn.;  died  in  Mapleton, 
Minn.,  in  December,  1908,  from  tuberculosis,  aged  about  40. 

George  C.  Waiss,  M.D.,  1894;  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation; consulting  gynecologist  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua; 
died  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  November  11,  from  appendicitis,  aged  42. 

Robert  Lumley,  M.D.,  1895;  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society;  secretary  of  the  Iroquois-Ford  Medical  Society;  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  Watseka,  and  state  examiner  for  the  blind;  died  sud- 
denly from  heart  disease  in  Watseka,  July  13,  aged  47. 

Albert  Caleb  Blanchard,  M.D.,  1895;  of  Linden,  Wis.;  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association;  died  in  Madison,  Wis.,  June  19,  aged  36. 

Charles  P.  Guedtner,  M.D.,  1896;  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society;  a  specialist  on  diseases  of  the  eye;  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago, 
January  5,  from  pneumonia,  aged  44. 

Arthur  Sinclair  Kenaga,  M.D.,  1896;  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society;  of  fraternity  orders  he  was  a  member  of  the  Woodmen 
and  Yeoman  Lodges  of  Herscher;  Sons  of  Veterans  and  Elks  of  Kankakee, 
and  the  Macabees;  died  at  the  home  of  his  father  in  that  city  February 
26,  from  uremia,  aged  35.  Kankakee  County  Medical  Society  attended 
the  funeral  in  a  body. 

Alfred  D.  Kohn,  M.D.,  1898;  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion; in  1907  and  1908  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education; 
assistant  in  medicine  in  Rush  Medical  College;  chief  of  the  clinic  on  gas- 
trointestinal diseases  at  the  United  Hebrew  Dispensaries;  attending  physi- 
cian to  Michael  Reese  Hospital;  a  specialist  on  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines;  died  in  the  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  December  2,  from  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  eight  days  after  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  aged  40. 

Henry  Benjamin  Cragin,  Jr.,  M.D.,  1901;  of  Chicago;  died  in  a  hospital 
in  that  city,  May  27,  1908,  from  cerebral  meningitis,  aged  33. 

Howell  Emolyn  Davies,  M.D.,  1901;  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association;  fellow  in  bacteriology,  University  of  Chicago,  1897-1900,  and 
instructor  in  gynecology  in  his  Alma  Mater  in  1902  and  1903.  Dr.  Davies 
was  born  in  Wales,  September  30,  1871;  did  post-graduate  work  abroad 
and  for  the  last  several  years  resided  in  Emporia,  Kansas,  where  he 
enjoyed  a  large  practice  and  had  a  host  of  friends.  Died  August  26,  from 
typhoid  fever,  aged  38. 

George  Morgan  Clarke,  M.D.,  1903;  died  at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles, 
November  11,  from  pneumonia,  aged  33. 

Allen  Perry  Johnston,  M.D.,  1906;  of  Chicago,  formerly  an  intern  in  the 
Chicago  Policlinic  Hospital;  died  in  that  institution  February  10.  from 
pneumonia,  aged  32. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  record  that  causes  of  death  in  the  cases 
where  such  is  given  occurred  as  follows  in  their  order  of  frequency: 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  carcinoma,  heart  disease,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis, 
paralysis,  nephritis,  angina  pectoris,  uremia  and  typhoid  fever. 

The  age  at  death  of  the  seventy-five  recorded  is  as  follows : 
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Between  thirty  and  forty  years,  seven;  between  forty  and  fifty,  four- 
teen; between  fifty  and  sixty  years,  sixteen;  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years,  twenty-one;  between  seventy  and  eighty  years,  eleven;  between 
eighty  and  ninety  years,  four;  over  ninety  years,  two.  Twenty-two  per 
cent,  lived  to  be  past  seventy  years  of  age. 


A   LITTLE    HUMOR    NOW    AND    THEN 

Dec.   1,  1910. 

Dr.    Christian    Fenger.    Dear   Sir: — Please   accept   of   My   hand   writting 
though  I  hav'nt  been  in  touch  with  you  as  to  write  you  before. 

But  at  this  time  I  write  you  for  a  Diploma  of  being  a  family  Doctor. 
I  have  purchase  a  family  Medical  Book  from  Sears  Roebuck  and  I  have 

Studied  it  for  two   ( 2 )   years  and  I  have  been  Examined  by  Doctor 

and  I  Desires  to  Give  Rush  Medical  College  Honor  for  what  I  know,  and 
that  is  why  I  asked  for  a  Diploma  from  that  College.  I  have  been  Teach- 
ing for  twelve  (12)  years  and  I  believe  I  am  Prepaired  to  do  the  work. 
I  will  give  you  One  Dollar  and  a  half  ($1.50)  for  the  Diploma  if  you  will 
Except  of  My  request  Please  let  Me  hear  from  you  by  return  Mail 

Your  in  C, 


March  the  3rd,  1898. 

Dear  Sir: — Pleas  send  me  the  names  of  all  the  medical  colleges  in  Chi- 
cago. I  am  practicing  medicine  under  the  twenty  year  law  that  is  I  had, 
been  practicing  twenty  years  when  the  law  was  passed  for  all  Dr  to  hold  a 
deploma  only  those  who  had  been  practicing  twenty  years,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  should  have  a  deploma  but  still  I  would  like  to  have  one  before 

I  die.     I  feel  like  I  have  some  money  to  spair.    My  home  is  in 

whar  men  dont  accumulate  money  very  fast. 

A  deploma  from  any  school  will  do  me  for  I  wont  practice  mouch  more  I 
only  want  it  through  curiosity  and  to  take  back  home  with  me  and  I  trust 
that  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you  and  any  favor  you  can  show  me  will  be 
appreciated  and  well  paid  for. 

Yours 


The  Executive  Committee  is  already  engaged  in 
formulating  plans  for  the  coming  Annual  Alumni 
Reunion,  June  12,  13  and  14,  which  gives  promise  of 
being  an  event  of  unusual  interest. 

You  should  not  fail  to  arrange  to  be  present,  see  a 
lot  of  good  clinics,  renew  old  acquaintanceships  and 
have  a  few  days  of  relaxation  and  enjoyment. 

More  specific  information  will  be  forthcoming  a 
little  nearer  the  time. 
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ffrngram  of  (Sammtttrawnt  Wnk 
♦  ♦ 

Sunday,  June  11,  1911. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon,  Upper  Amphitheatre,  Rush  Medical  College  at  3  p.  m. 

Monday,  June  12,  1911. 

SPECIAL   CLINICS 

00—11:00  Medicine  Prof.  Frank  Billings 

00 — ■  4:00  Dermatology  Associate  Prof.  Oliver  S.  Ormsby 

00—4:00  Ophthalmology  Prof.  William  H.  Wilder 

00—  6:00  Genito-urinary  Prcf.  William  T.  Belfield 


5tt  Ufemonam 

Prof.  James  Kevins  Hyde,  Upper  Amphitheatre,  Rush  Medical  College,  at  11  a.  m. 
Address  by  Prof.  James  B.  Herrick 


Tuesday,  June  13,  1911. 


SPECIAL   CLINICS 

9:00—11:00        Medicine  (Cook  County  PI ospital)       Prof.  James  B.  Herrick 


00—11 :00  Pediatrics  Prof.  Alfred  C.  Cotton 

00 —  1:00  Surgery  Profs.  Bevan,  Ridlon  and  Lewis 


Class  Day  Exercises,  Upper  Amphitheatre,  Rush  Medical  College,  atop.  m. 
Programs  will  be  distributed  there 


There  will  be  no  theatre  party 


Wednesday,  June  14,  1911. 

SPECIAL   CLINICS 

9:00—11:00        Medicine  (Cook  County  Hospital)      Prof.  Bertram  W.  Sippy 
11:00—1:00  Gynecology  Prof.  J.  Clarence  Webster 



3:00  p.  in.  Graduating  Exercises.  Doctorate  Address  will  be  given  by 
Prof.  Charles  R.  Bardeen,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Medicine,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Mandel  Hall, 
University  of  Chicago,  Corner  57th  St.  and  Lexington  Ave. 

5:00  p.  m.  Annual  Business  Meeting  of  Alumni  Association,  in  Audi- 
torium Parlor 

6:30  p.  m.       Reception  of  Alumni  and  Members  of  Faculty 

7:00  p.  m.  Combined  Faculty- Alumni  Dinner  to  the  Graduating  Class, 
Banquet  Hall  of  the  Auditorium 


Prngram 
♦  ♦ 

Toastmaster,  Dr.  Ludwig  Hektoen 


1.  The  University    -----         Prof.  James  R.  Angell 

2.  The  Trustees       -         -         -         -         -  Mr.  Jesse  A.  Baldwin 

Vocal  Solo — Selected,   Mr.  O.  J.  Kloer 

3.  The  Faculty        -         -         -         -         -         -  Dr.  John  Ridlon 

4.  The  Alumni        -         -         -         -         -  Dr.  C.  D.  Center,  '94 

Vocal  Duet — Selected,  Mr.  Kloer  and  Mr.  Purdy 

5.  The  Class  of  1911       -         -         -         -     Dr.  George  R.  McAuliff 

America 


(Music  by  Kloer 's  Orchestra) 


For  two   weeks,  beginning  June   16,   1911,  the    following   special 
clinics  will  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  visiting  alumni. 


Alumni  (Eltnira 


Medicine 

9:00—11:00 


Pediatrics 

0:00—11:00 

Surgery 

11:00—  1:00 


Gynecology 

11:00—  1:00 

Throat  and  Nose 

2:00—  4:00 

Otology 

2:00—  4:00 

Ophthalmology 

2:00—  4:00 

Dermatology 

2:00—  4:00 

Genito-urinary  Diseases 

4:00—  6:00 


♦    ♦ 

Monday — Thursday       Ass't  Profs.  Jacque  and  Strauss 
Tuesday — Friday  Ass't  Prof.  Irons 

Wednes'y — Satur'y  Ass't  Profs.  Ritterand  Hamburger 


Tuesday — Friday 


Profs.  Dodson  and  Cotton 


Monday — Thursday    Ass't  Prof.  Rowan  and 

Dr.  Geo.  G.  Davis 
Tuesday — Friday  Ass't  Prof.  Lewis  and 

Dr.  C.  B.  Davis 

Wednesday — Saturday  A«s't  Prof.  Keyes 

Wednesday  Drs.  Kenyon  and  Bagley 

Monday  Dr.  Boot 

Monday  Dr.  Ellis 


Tuesday — Friday 


Ass't  Prof.  Anthony 


Tuesday — Friday  Prof.  Belfield  and  Dr.  Herbst 


Registrar,  Rush  Medical  College,  1746  West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Sir: — Please  reserve  for  me.. tickets  {$1.50  each)  for 

the  Faculty -Alumni  Banquet  at  the  Auditorium,  Wednesday,  June  14,  1911,  at 
6:30  p.  m.      Enclosed  find  $.... 


Name 


Address 


Class 


Note. — Cheek  the  disposition  you  wish  made  of  the  tickets.  Marked  places 
will  be  reserved  for  you  at  a  table  with  your  class  if  you  will  send  in  word  at  once 
on  this  slip,  and  specify  class. 


Keep  for  me  at  college    I    Have  at  place  of  meeting 


Mail  to  me 


Alumni  at  Los  Angeles 

A  Smoker  is  being  arranged  for  the  Alumni  of 
Rush  Medical  College  on  ALUMNI  NIGHT,  Tues- 
day, June  27,  1911,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  The  exact  time  and  place 
will  be  announced  at  the  registration  desk  and  on 
the  program.  Members  of  the  Faculty  will  be 
present  at  the  Smoker.  A  good  time  may  be  ex- 
pected. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Bush 
Medical  College  was  called  to  order  June  14,  1911,  by  Dr.  E.  P. 
Murdock,  '79,  Acting  President. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  Corwin  moved  that  those  present  sit  in  committee  of  the 
whole  to  elect  officers.     Carried. 

The  following  names  were  placed  in  nomination : 

President John  Ritter,  '80 

First  Vice-President Charles  J.  Lewis,  '65 

Second  Vice-President.  .Thomas  C.  Murphy, '68 
Third  Vice-President.  . »  .Alex.  F.  Stevenson,  '98 

Necrologist Charles  A.  Parker,  '91 

Treasurer H.  H.  Kleinpell,  '00 

Secretary Alex  C.  Soper,  Jr.,  '01 

In  each  individual  case  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  cast  a 
unanimous  ballot,  and  the  President  announced  the  officers  named 
above  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Secretary's  report  was  read  and  approved. 

SECRETARY'S    REPORT 

A  detailed  report  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  appeared  in  the  July,  1910,  issue  of  The  Bulletin, 
and  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  archives  of  the  Association.  It 
is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  present  it  again. 

In  the  first  edition  of  The  Bulletin  following  the  last  annual 
meeting  it  became  the  regrettable  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  announce 
the  death  of  our  alumnus,  Dr.  J.  W.  Tope,  '70,  whom  we  had  just 
chosen  as  our  President.  Dr.  Thomas  Fitzgibbon,  '82,  who  then 
became  Acting  President,  has  been  unable  to  serve,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and  the  performance  of  the  duties  connected  with  the 
office  therefore  falls  to  our  Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  E.  P. 
Murdock,  '79. 

During  the  year  just  passed  four  editions  of  The  Bulletin 
and  one  supplement  have  appeared. 

In  the  first  edition  following  our  last  annual  meeting  an  effort 
was  made  to  inject  a  little  enthusiasm   into   the   Association   by 
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devoting  a  page  to  the  subject  of  "Boosting"  it.  Also  about  200 
personal  letters  were  sent  out  to  those  members  of  the  Association 
present  last  year,  who  promised  to  use  their  influence  in  increasing 
the  membership  of  the  organization,  but  the  responses  were  so 
few  that  this  was  apparently  only  a  waste  of  time  and  postage.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  members  appeared  to  have  been 
favorably  impressed  with  the  idea,  the  Association  refused  to  be 
boosted,  and  the  movement  died  of  sheer  inanition. 

The  paid  membership  for  the  year  just  closed  is  436,  or  about 
one-tenth  of  the  alumni  of  Bush.  This  is  considerable  more  than 
the  number  who  paid  last  year,  but  far  from  the  coveted  member- 
ship of  1,000,  which  our  spurt  of  enthusiasm  a  year  ago  led  us  to 
believe  we  might  have  at  this  time. 

The  facts  concerning  the  Alumni  Fellowship  will  be  presented 
by  Dr.  Weaver,  chairman  of  the  -Fellowship  Committee. 

The  retiring .  Secretary  has  done  the  best  he  could  to  collect 
material  for  The  Bulletin  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  make 
interesting  reading,  and  although  it  has  been  a  struggle  to  collect 
any  material  at  all,  he  trusts  what  has  appeared  has  been  of  a 
satisfactory  nature. 

He  sincerely  hopes  his  successor  in  the  office  may  meet  with  more 

generous  support;  nevertheless,  in  retiring,  he  wishes  to  thank  the 

Association   for  the   honor   conferred   upon   him   in   having   twice 

elected  him  to  the  office  of  Secretary.  .  -T   __ 

J  Alfred  n.  Murray. 

Treasurer's  report  was  read  and  approved. 


TREASURER'S   REPORT 
Rush    Medical   College   Alumni   Association,    1910-1011 

funds  eeceived 

Balance  on  deposit  June  15,  1910 $  14.84 

Dues  collected   ' . 432  .  50 

R.  M.  C.  advanced  on  postage 219 .  80 

R.  M.  C.  advanced  on  printing  Extra 24.50 

Balance  on  one-half  expense  of  Bulletin 190.28 

Total   credit    $881 .  92 

DISBUKSEMENTS 

Cost  of  Bulletin — 

Assorting,   mailing,   etc. . .  * $193  .  6G 

Postage    219 . 80 

Printing    431 .  20 

Printing  Extra 24 .  50 

Total    * $809. 1C 
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Expense  of  Secretary's  office 11 . 3.5 

Exchange  on  out-of-town  checks 1.75 

Secretary's  Assistant,  amount  voted : 25 .  00 

Printing..envelopes    5  .  00 

Printing  500  postal  receipts 7  .  00 


$019.20 


Total    credit $881 .02 

Advanced  by  Rush  Medical  College  on  1011,1012 50.00 

$931.92 
Debit 919.20 

Balance $12.00 

President  appointed  an  Auditing  Committee — Drs.  Rhodes,, 
Whalen  and  Wilder — who  later  announced  that  the  accounts  were 
found  correct.     The  report  was  ordered  signed  and  filed. 

The  Necrologist's  .report  was  read  by  Dr.  Parker  and  ordered 
filed  in  the  archives  of  the  Association. 


NECROLOGIST'S  REPORT 


Rush   Medical   College   Alumni   Association,    Year  Ending 

June  Id,  1911   • 

Charles  A.  Parker,  M.D., 

CHICAGO 

Fellow  Alumni: — After  we  have  rounded  out  our  allotted  years, 
be  they  cruelly  brief  or  generously  ample,  at  this  reunion  season 
someone  whose  talk  is  still  unfinished  will  faithfully  fill  out  the 
final  blanks,  file  the  record,  and  then,  conscious  of  duty  performed, 
another  work  completed,  turn  his  mind,  accustomed  to  the  many 
phases  of  a  busy  life,  with  equal  fidelity  and  diligence  to  other  tasks 
awaiting  his  doing,  and  give  scarce  a  second  thought  to  the  one 
already  done.  Multiple  duties  demand  orderly  methods.  Tasks 
must  be  completed  and  way  made  for  new  ones.  Attention  must 
be  concentrated  upon  present  problems  and  thus  little  time  is  left 
for  retrospection. 

This  year  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  be  keeper  of  the  record.  Most  of 
the  names  recorded  here  meant  nothing  to  me,  I  had  never  seen 
or  heard  of  them  before  writing  them  in  the  record;  but  twice  I 
met  the  names  of  fellow  students  who  had  sat  upon  the  benches 
with  me  and  had  shared  the  same  doubts  and  fears  and  student 
joys  and  the  final  triumph  of  graduation  as  I  had  shared,  and  then 
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I  understood  the  meaning  of  it  all,  the  calling  back  to  memory  the 
friends  of  college  days,  in  some  cases  long  since  forgotten,  but 
whose  recall  had  touched  a  vibrant  note  and  added  one  more  over- 
tone toward  the  perfect  chord  of  human  fellowship  and  sympathy. 
The  names  then  were  such  as  would  prompt  a  fellow  student  to 
say,  "Yes,  I  knew  him,  he  was  my  room-mate,  and  a  finer  team  of 
matched  ponies  than  we  had  was  never  driven  through  a  college 
year.  He  was  a  loyal  friend,  and  since  his  graduation  he  has  always 
been  my  friend  in  trouble.  He  was  the  best  ever;  and  you  say  his 
record  is  closed?" 

And  so  to  you,  my  fellow  alumni,  as  I  call  the  long  roll  may  it 
bring  only  pleasant  memories  of  those  other  days  when  more 
familiar  appellations  were  wont  to  take  the  place  of  'the  good  old 
names  your  anxious  parents  believed  should  best  befit  you  in  that 
higher  future  station  which  they  confidently  expected  you  to  attain. 

I  shall  read  only  the  synoptic  chronologic  record  and  such  deduc- 
tions from  the  body  of  the  report  as  I  think  may  be  of  general 
interest  to  you,  and  leave  the  more  detailed  report  to  be  published 
in  The  Bulletin  later,  unless  there  is  expressed  a  desire  for  it 
here. 

The  total  number  of  names  added  since  the  last  roll  call  is  82. 
Of  this  number  the  Class  of  1869  contributed  5,  the  Classes  of  1867, 
1882  and  1873  each  4,  the  Classes  of  1857,  1864,  1874,  1889  and 
1899,  3  each,  the  remaining  classes  many  of  them  2  each,  and  finally 
several  of  them  1  each,  including  the  Class  of  1910.  The  average 
age  was  5Sy2  years.  However,  when  we  group  by  decades  we  find 
one  who  reached  the  age  of  91,  10  over  80,  12  over  70,  22  over  60, 
17  over  50,  10  over  40,  5  over  30,  and  3  over  20  years  of  age.  Or, 
in  another  combination  we  find  23  over  70  years  old  and  45,  or  over 
one-half,  over  60  years.  As  to  causes  of  death,  when  given,  pneu- 
monia comes  first  with  its  10  victims,  closely  followed  by  cerebral 
hemorrhage  with  a  total  of  9.  Then  comes  senile  debility  with  5, 
heart  disease  with  5,  cancer  of  various  regions,  5,  Bright's  dis- 
ease with  4,  and  1  or  2  each  throughout  a  series  of  other  causes, 
including  two  railroad  accidents.  One  member  died  of  sarcoma. 
Sixteen,  or  one-fifth  of  the  total  deaths,  were  due  to  pneumonia 
and  malignant  disease,  the  two  most  serious  reproaches  to  pro- 
gressive medicine;  for  although  we  have  progressed  in  almost  all 
other  lines  in  the  knowledge  and  control  of  disease,  in  these  two, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  their  true  inwardness  and  control 
is  concerned,  we  are  for  all  practical  purposes  no  farther  advanced 
than  were  the  contemporaries  of  Galen,  or  our  foster  father 
iEsculapius.  That  this  is  not  due  to  lack  of  effort  all  of  us  may 
testify,  and  we  may  all  believe  that  in  the  not  distant  future  even 
these  must  yield  their  secrets,  as  have  many  others  before  them, 
to  the  uncompromising  force  of  organized  scientific  medicine  now 
striving  against  them. 
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Automobiles  also  figured  as  contributing  factors  in  several 
instances,  and  we  may  well  expect  in  future  records  to  read  a 
notice  something  like  this:  Dr.  Aero  Natus,  Bush,  1911,  met  his 
death  in  a  very  tragic  manner  yesterday  afternoon  when  his  new 
safety  monoplane,  1915  pattern,  collided  with  the  Chicago  and 
New  York  Aerial  Express,  about  150  miles  southeast  of  Chicago, 
when  on  his  way  to  visit  one  of  his  patients.  The  express  could 
not  be  seen  on  account  of  a  heavy  clond  which  concealed  it  from 
view  until  it  was  too  close  to  be  avoided.  His  body  was  taken 
aboard  the  express  and  friends  notified  by  wireless  telephone. 

And  now,  my  fellow  alumni,  that  my  task  is  finished,  I  thank  you 
for  your  confidence  and  indulgence. 

Charles  A.  Parker, 
Class  1891.     Necrologist  1911. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST 


Class. 


Died. 


1850 — James  Robert  Zearing,  Chicago April   16 

1851 — Benoni  0.  Reynolds,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis Jan.   19 

1852 — John  Danforth  Woodworth,  Leslie,  Mich Nov.  7 

1852— M.  G.  Parker,  Danville,  Ind Nov.  12 

1854 — Jesse  S.  Reagan,  Lebanon,  Ind Feb.  9 

1854— William  Watson,  River  Forest,  111 Nov.  21 

1855 — George  Anthony  Byers,  Clayton,  111 Oct.  25 

1857— Edward  A.  Wilcox,  Minonk,  111 -.  .  .  .Sept.  23 

1857 — Edwin  Powell,  Marysville,  Mo Feb.  13 

1857— Henry  Clay  Perry,  Ord,  Neb Feb.  2 

1859 — Elihu  H.  Ayers,  Dallas,  Tex Jan.  5 

1863— Charles  Stuart  Elder,  Chenoa,  111 April  12 

—William  T.  Wilson,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind.' Sept.  3 

1864— Robert  Silvester  Kelso,  Joplin,  Mo March  12 

1864— Robert  Louis  Hill,  Oaklanu,  Cal April  6 

1864— Elston  Chamberlain,  Dallas,  Tex Feb.  22 

1866 — Francis  W.  Watson,  Eureka,  Kan March  29 

1866— Ethan  P.  Allen,  Rockford,  111 April  6 

1867— Allen  P.  Mitten,  Seattle,  Wash .June  13 

*867— Upton  A.  Ager,  Peru,  Ind Sept.  7 

1867 — Justin  Worthing  Damson,  Neosho,  Mo Jan.   16 

1867— George  W.  Ray,  Joplin,  Mo Feb.  8 

1869— John  P.  Cloyd,  Georgetown,  111 Oct.  29 

1869— James   Baker,   Table  Grove,  111 Nov.  3 

1869 — Lee  Washington  Fulton,  New  Berlin,  111 Feb.  18 

1869 — Thomas  Cosgrove,  Hubbard,  Iowa Feb.   18 

— William  Hannah  Austin,  Long  Beach,  Cal..  .  .Dec.  22 

1870— John  Wesley  Tope,  Oak  Park,  111 June  18 

1870 — Ledyard  Verdine  Lewis,  Redlands,  Cal March  19 

1872— Samuel  Michael  Jenks,  Madison,   S.D April   14 

1873— William  Lorelle  Duffin,  Gutenberg,  Iowa July  24 

1873— Jesse  Walter  Evans,  Varna,  111 Oct.  14 

1873— Franklin  Bedford,  Maple  Park,  111 Jan.   15 

1873 — Charles  Henry  Hamilton,  Dubuque,  Iowa.... May  28 
1874 — Joseph  A.  Scroggs,  Keokuk,  Iowa Aug.  25 


,  1911, 

aged  81 

,  1911, 

aged  86 

,  1910, 

aged  85 

,  1910, 

aged  91 

,  1910, 

aged  81 

,  1910, 

aged  8 A 

,  1910, 

aged  81 

,  1910, 

aged  80 

,  1911, 

aged  70 

,  1911, 

aged  77 

,  1911, 

aged  77 

,  1911, 

aged  75 

,  1910, 

aged  83 

,  1911, 

aged'  70 

,  1911, 

aged  69 

,  1911, 

aged  69 

,  1910, 

aged  67 

,  1911, 

aged  70 

,  1910, 

aged  65 

,  1910, 

aged  71 

,  1911, 

aged  67 

,  1911, 

aged  68 

,  1910, 

aged  72 

],   1910, 

ager  65 

,  1911, 

aged  73 

,  1911, 

aged  69 

!,  1910, 

aged  70 

S,  1910, 

aged  65 

,  1911, 

aged  65 

\,   1911, 

aged  65 

\,   1910, 

.aged  60 

\,   1910, 

aged  75 

»,  1911, 

aged  81 

5,  1911, 

aged  68 

'},   1910, 

aged  62 
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Class. 

1874 — Andrew  Judson  Ervey,  Wheeler,  Micli Dec.  26 

1875— Albert  Henry  Bill,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio May  9 

1876 — John  R.  Gardiner,  Wichita,  Kan May'  27 

1876 — Francis  Marion  Moore,   Perry,  Mo Feb.   17 

1877— Milo  Wakely  Scott,  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  .  .Sept.  4,  1910 

1877 — John  A.  Russell,  Chicago  Lawn,  111 May  18 

1879 — William  Burgess  Prengle,  Perry,  Ok  la May   18 

1880— Monroe  Griffith  Reynolds,  Aledo,  111 May  13 

1881 — Lorin  North  Pontius,  Canton,  Ohio June  20 

1881— Frank  Anthony,  Sterling,  111 April  8 

1882 — Julien   E.   Hequenberg,   Chicago Dec.  8 

1882 — Frederick  Lowell  Crandall,  Denver,  Colo Jan.  5 

1882— Frank   J.   Maschek,   Chicago Feb.   10 

1882— John  B.  Trowbridge,  Haywood,  Wis April 

1883— Orlando  W.  Cummings,  Buda,  111 Sept.  6 

1883— James  Edgar  White,   Springfield,  111 Dec.   10 

1885 — Michael  Frank  McCabe,  Ironwood,  Mich lime  8 

1885 — Ole  Tollefson  Hoftoe,  New  London,  Minn Nov.   13 

1886— Daniel  A.  Sheffield,  Lamont,  Iowa June  25 

1886— Thomas  F.  O'Malley,  Chicago March   19 

1887— Joseph   Solomon   Morton,   Chicago May   18 

1887— Henry  G.  C.  Van  Beeck,  Hastings,  Minn Dec.  23 

1888— Charles  Frederick  Moore,  D.e  Kalb,  111 June  10. 

1889 — Julian  E.  Phinney,  Harrison,  Neb Oct.  25 

1889— Fred  William  Rohr,  Chicago,  111 Jan.  27 

1889 — Christian  J.  Hartung,  Chicago,  111 May  16 

1890— Lewis  Addison  Fairchild,  Peru,  Neb Feb.  22 

1891 — Benjamin  James  Zudzense,  Sparta.  Mich Aug.  3 

1891— Frederick  W.  Neal,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich May  27 

1892— Morey  L.  Reed,  Lemmon,  S.  D July  22 

1892— Peter  Orrin  Stonebreaker,  Scotland,  S.  D....Sept.  27 

1893— Joseph  Frank  Grenan,  Beloit,  Kan Oct,  20 

1895 — Charles   Edward  Moore,   Kokomo,   Ind June  27 

1895 — George  Adelbert  Walters,  Wesley,   Iowa.  ..March  14 

1896— Fred  Norris  Brett,  Green  Bay,  Wis Sept.  23 

1897— William  G.  Nicholson,  Green  Bay,  Wis Oct,   16 

1897 — Edwin  H.  Carter,  Des  Moines,  Iowa Feb.  24 

1899 — Louis  H.  Stoeffhaas,  Chicago, July  7 

1899 — Carl  William  Rummel,  Webster  City,  Iowa.. Jan.  31 

—Thomas  Tomelty,  Big  Bend,  Wis..  . Feb.   16 

1900— Ernest  Stuart  Albee,  Oshkosh,  Wis Nov.  1 

1901— Charles  DeWitt  Early,  Peoria,  111 July  5 

1901 — Eric  A.  Davidson,  Chicago,  111 July  30 

1903 — Guy  Carson  Kinnaman,  Chicago,  111 Aug.  29 

1906 — Lester  Bomar  Bell,  Cushing,  Wis May  10 

1909 — Herbert  Marcus  Goodman,  Chicago,  111 Aug.   19 

1910 — Harrison  Andrew  Lvding,  Chicago March  20 


Died. 


,  1910 

aged  65 

,1911 

aged  60 

,  1910 

aged  62 

,  1911 

aged  55 

,  age 

not  given 

,  1911 

aged  60 

,  1911 

aged  58 

,  1910 

aged  64 

,  1910 

aged  56 

,  1911 

aged  53 

,  1910 

aged  54 

,  1911 

aged  56 

,  1911 

aged  50 

,  1911 

aged  60 

,  1910 

aged  54 

,  1910 

aged  55 

,  1910 

aged  50 

,  1910 

aged  56 

,  1910 

aged  80 

,  1911 

aged  50 

,  1910 

aged  46 

,  1910 

aged  49 

,  1910 

aged  48 

,  1910 

aged  50 

,  1911 

aged  52 

,  19  LI 

aged  54 

,  1911 

aged  62 

,  1910 

aged  60 

,  1910 

aged  43 

,  1910 

,  aged  51 

,  1910 

aged  45 

,  1910 

aged  42 

,  1910 

aged  . . 

,  1911 

aged  40 

,  1910 

aged  40 

,  1910 

aged  41 

,  1911 

aged  74 

,  1910 

aged  33 

,  1911 

aged  37 

,  1911 

aged  45 

,  1910 

aged  34 

,  1910 

aged  32 

,  1910 

,  aged  51 

,  1910 

aged  32 

,  1911 

aged  27 

,  1910 

aged  27 

,  1911 

aged  23 

NECROLOGY 
James  Robert  Zearing,  Chicago.     Graduated  1850.     Surgeon  of  the  Fifty- 
Seventh  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  and  later  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Fourth 
Division,  Fifteenth  Army  Corps,  serving  throughout  the  Civil  War;  said  to 
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have  been  the  oldest  alumnus  of  Rush  Medical  College.  He  had  been  blind 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Died  at  his  home,  April  10,  1911,  from 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  aged  81. 

Benoni  0.  Reynolds,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  Graduated  1851.  Member 
Wisconsin  State  Medical  Society  and  former  President,  Surgeon  Third  Wis- 
consin Cavalry  during  Civil  War.  President  local  Board  of  Pension 
Examiners  of  Lake  Geneva  for  eight  years.  Member  State  Board  of  Health 
nine  years.  For  several  terms  member  Wisconsin  Geueral  Assembly  and 
Senate.  Died  at  his  home  in  Lake  Genava.  Jam  10.  1011.  from  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  aged  8G. 

John  Dariforth  Woodworth,  Leslie,  Mich.  Graduated  1852.  Surgeon  and 
volunteer  through  the  Civil  War.  Died  at  his  home  in  Leslie,  Nov.  7,  1010. 
from  senile  debility,  aged  85. 

M.  G.  Parker,  Danville,  Ind.  Graduated  1852.  Member  Indiana  legisla- 
ture 1801.  Died  at  his  home  in  Danville,  Nov.  12.  1010,  from  senile  debility, 
aged  01. 

Jesse  S.  Reagan,  Lebanon,  Ind.  Graduated  1854.  Indiana  State  Medical 
Association.  Practiced  medicine  in  Indiana  fifty-seven  years.  Died  at  his 
home  in  Lebanon,  Feb.  9,  1010',  aged  81. 

William  Watson,  River  Forest,  111.  Graduated  1854.  Surgeon  Eleventh 
Iowa  Volunteer  Regulars  during  Civil  War.  Two  years  Surgeon-in-Chief 
of  Military  Hospital,  Rock  Island.  A  practitioner  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  until 
1001.  thereafter  at  River  Forest,  111.  Died  at  the  home  of  his  son  in  the 
latter  place  Nov.  21,  1010,  from  the  effects  of  a  fall,  aged  84. 

George  Anthony  Byers,  Clayton,  111.  Graduated  1855.  Assistant  surgeon 
of  110th  Volunteer  Infantry  during  the  Civil  War.  Died  at  his  home  in 
Clayton,  Oct.  25,   1010,  from  senile  debility,  aged  81. 

Edward  A.  Wilcox,  Minonk,  111.  Graduated  1857.  Had  served  his  dis- 
trict as  representative  and  senator  in  the  state  legislature.  Died  at  his 
home  in  Minonk,  Sept.  23,   1010,  aged  80. 

Edwin  Powell,  Maryville,  Mo.  Graduated  1857.  Formerly  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  and  professor  of  military  surgery  in  Rush.  Surgeon  of  Seventy- 
Second  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  and  later  in  charge  of  Seventeenth 
Army  Corps  Hospital  and  the  McPherson  General  Hospital  during  the  Civil 
War.  A  member  of  staff  of  Cook  County  Hospital.  Died  at  his  home  near 
Maryville,  Feb.  13,  1011,  from  influenza,  aged  70. 

Henry  Clay  Perry,  Ord,  Neb.  Graduated  1857.  He  w7as  acting  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  army  during  the  Civil  War.  Was  several  times  mayor  and 
for  many  years  supervisor  of  his  home  town,  Ord.  Died  in  San  Diego,  Cal., 
Feb.  2,  1011,  from  heart  disease,  aged  77. 

Elihu  H.  Ayers,  Dallas,  Texas.  Graduated  1850.  Died  at  the  home  of 
his  daughter  in  Dallas,  Jan.  5,  1011,  aged  77. 

Charles  Stuart  Elder,  Chenoa,  111.  Graduated  1803.  A  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  for  ten  years  alderman,  and  in 
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1872  mayor  of  Chenoa.     Died  at  the  home  of  his   daughter  in  that  city, 
April  12,  1911,  from  senile  debility,  aged  75. 

William  T.  Wilson,  Bunker  Hill,  Ind.  Graduated  1863.  Died  at  his  home 
at  Bunker  Hill,  Sept.  3,  1910,  aged  83. 

Robert  Silvester  Kelso,  Joplin,  Mo.  Graduated  1864.  Member  A.  M.  A. 
Died  at  his  home  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  March  12,  1911,  from  influenza,  aged  76. 

Robert  Louis  Hill,  Oakland  Gal.  Graduated  1864.  Hahnemann  Medical 
College,  Chicago,  1867.  Consulting  physician  to  the  Fabiola  Hospital,  Oak- 
land.  Died  at  his  home  in  that  city  April  6,  1911,  from  prostatitis,  aged  69. 

Elston  Chamberlain,  Dallas,  Texas.  Graduated  1864.  Died  at  his  home 
Feb.  22,  1911,  from  pneumonia,  aged  69. 

Francis  W.  Watson,  formerly  Eureka,  Kan.  Graduated  1866.  Died  at 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  March  29,  1910,  from  the  effects  of  strychnin  and 
arsenic  taken  by  mistake,  aged  67. 

Ethan  P.  Allan,  Rockford,  111.  Graduated  1866.  He  was  a  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  practitioner  of  Stillman 
Valley,  111.  He  died  at  Ransom  Sanitarium,  Rockford,  April  6,  1911,  from 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  aged  70. 

Allen  P.  Mitten,  Seattle,  Wash.  Graduated  1867.  From  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  1873;  formerly  of  Columbia  City,  Ind.  Died  at  his 
home  in  Seattle,  June  13,  1910,  aged  65. 

Upton  A.  Ager,  Peru,  Ind.  Graduated  1867.  Died  in  Peru,  Sept.  7,  1910, 
from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  aged  71. 

Justin  Worthing  Lamson,  Neosho,  Mo.  Graduated  1867.  Member  Mis- 
souri State  Medical  Society  and  Board  of  Pension  Examiners  of  Neosho. 
Mayor  of  that  city  and  member  of  legislature.  Until  a  few  days  before 
his  death  superintendent  of  State  Hospital  No.  3,  Nevada.  Died  at  his 
home,  Jan.  16,  1911,  from  nephritis,  aged  67. 

George  W.  Ray,  Joplin,  Mo.  Graduated  1867.  Died  at  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital in  Joplin,  Feb.  8,  1911,  from  pernicious  anemia,  aged  68. 

John  P.  Cloyd,  Georgetown,  111.  Graduated  1869.  Died  at  the  home  of 
his  daughter  in  Georgetown,  Oct.  29,  1910,  from  senile  debility,  aged  72. 

James  Baker,  Table  Grove,  111.  Graduated  1869.  Died  at  his  home  in 
Table  Grove,  Nov.  3,  1910,  from  tuberculosis,  aged  65. 

Lee  Washington  Fulton,  New  Berlin,  111.  Graduated  1869.  A  practi- 
tioner for  fifty-four  years.  Died  at  the  home  of  his  son  in  Alexander,  111., 
Feb.  18,  1911,  aged  73. 

Thomas  Cosgrove,  Hubbard,  Iowa.  Graduated  1869.  Died  at  his  home 
in  Hubbard,  Feb.  18,   1911,  from  cancer  of  the  face,  aged  69. 

William  Hannah  Austin,  Long  Beach,  Cal.  Graduated  1869.  Was  for 
forty  years  a  practitioner  at  Abilene,  Kan.,  and  was  a  surgeon  of  volun- 
teers during  the  Civil  War.  Died  at  his  home,  Dec.  22,  1910,.  from  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  aged  73. 
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John  Wesley  Tope,  Oak  Park,  111.  Graduated  1870.  Member  A.  M.  A. 
Civil  War  veteran.  Superintendent  at  Dunning  five  years.  Surgical  staff 
Cook  County  Hospital  fourteen  years.  Founder  of  Oak  Park  Hospital., 
president  Alumni  Association  Rush  Medical  College.  Died  at  his  home  in 
Oak  Park,  June  18,  1910,  aged  sixty-five  years.  His  son  graduated  from 
Rush  about  the  same  time. 

Ledyard  Verdine  Lewis,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis.  Graduated  1870.  Member 
A.  M.  A.  Died  at  his  home  in  Redlands,  Cal.,  March  19,  1911,  from  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  aged  65. 

Samuel  Michael  Jenks,  Madison,  S.  D.  Graduated  1872.  A  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State 
Normal  School.     Died  in  Madison,  April  14,  1911,  from  pneumonia,  aged  65. 

William  Lorelle  Duffin,  Gutenberg,  Iowa.  Graduated  1873.  Member 
A.  M.  A.  Died  at  his  home  in  Gutenberg,  Iowa,  July  24,  1910,  from  heart 
disease,  aged  60. 

Jesse  Walter  Evans,  Varna,  111.  Graduated  1873.  A  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War.     Died  at  his  home  in  Varna,  Oct.  14,  1910,  from  pneumonia,  aged  73. 

Charles  Henry  Hamilton,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Graduated  1873.  Died  at  his 
home  in  Dubuque,  May  28,  1911,  from  erysipelas,  aged  68. 

Franklin  Bedford,  Maple  Park,  111.  Graduated  1873.  Died  at  his  home 
in  Maple  Park,  Jan.  15,  1911,  aged  81. 

Joseph  A.  Scroggs,  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Graduated'  1874.  Member  A.  M.  A. 
Emeritus  professor  obstetrics,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  One 
time  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  State  Board  Medical  Exam- 
iners. President  Iowa  State  Medical  Society,  1903.  Surgeon  Keokuk  & 
Western  and  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  Died  at  his  home  in 
Keokuk,  Aug.  25,  1910,  from  diabetic  gangrene,  aged  62. 

Andrew  Judson  Ervey,  Wheeler,  Mich.  Graduated  1874.  Michigan  State 
Medical  Society.  While  crossing  the  railway  track  at  his  home,  Dec.  26, 
1910,  was  struck  by  a  passenger  train  and  instantly  killed,  aged  65. 

Albert  Henry  Bill,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.  Graduated  1875.  Was 
instantly  killed  May  9,  1911,  in  a  collision  between  his  buggy  and  a  train. 
Aged  60. 

John  R.  Gardiner,  Wichita,  Kan.  Graduated  1876.  Died  in  Wichita, 
Kan.,  May  27,  1910,  aged  62. 

Francis  Marion  Moore,  Perry,  Mo.  Graduated  1876.  Graduate  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Medical  College,  1879.  Died  at  his  home  near  Perry,  Mo.,  Feb. 
17,  1911,  aged  55. 

Milo  Wakely  Scott,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Graduated  1877.  For  several 
years  a  practitioner  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  and  county  physician  and 
coroner;  a  member  and  treasurer  of  the  first  capital  commission  which 
located  the  state  capital  at  Bismarck.  Died  at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles,. 
Sept.  4,  1910,  age  not  given. 
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John  A.  Russell,  Chicago  Lawn,  111.  Graduated  1877.  Died  at  his  home. 
May  18,  1911,  from  cancer  of  the  stomach,  aged  00. 

William  Burgess  Brengle,  Perry,  Okla.  Graduated  1879.  Died  at  his 
home  in  Perry,  May  18,  1911,  aged  58. 

Monroe  Griffith  Reynolds,  Aledo,  111.  Graduated  1880.  Member  Illinois 
State  Society,  representative  Illinois  General  Assembly  1904-1906.  Mayor 
of  Aledo,  1899-1901.  Died  suddenly  on  farm  near  Redwood  Falls,  Minn., 
May  13,  1910,  aged  64. 

Lorin  North  Pontius,  Canton,  Ohio.  Graduated  1881.  Died  in  9  hospital 
at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  June  30,  1910,  aged  56. 

Frank  Anthony,  Sterling,  111.  Graduated  1881.  Died  in  Augustana 
Hospital,  Chicago,  April  8,  1911,  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  aged  53. 
Member  A.  M.  A.,  American  Association  .  Railway  Surgeons,  Association 
Military  Surgeons,  U.  S..  and  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Whiteside 
County  Medical  Association.  Anthony  was  one  of  the  pioneer  members  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  National  Guard,  and  was  for  many  years 
major  and  surgeon  of  the  Sixth  Infantry-  He  served  through  the  Spanish- 
American  War  as  major  and  surgeon,  Sixth  Illinois  Infantry,  U.  S.  V.,  in 
Porto  Rico.  He  had  also  served  the  city  of  Sterling  as  health  officer  and 
Whiteside  County  as  county  physician. 

Julien  E.  Hequemberg,  Chicago.  Graduated  1882.  Member  A.  M.  A., 
Physicians'  Club,  Chicago;  attending  physician  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and 
Daily  News  Sanitarium  for  Babies.  Died  suddenly  while  making  his  rounds 
in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Dec.  8,  1910,  from  heart  disease,  aged  54. 

Frederick  Lowell  Crandell,  Denver.  Graduated  1882.  Died  at  his  home 
in  Denver,  Jan.  5,  1911,  aged  56. 

Frank  J.  Maschek,  Chicago.  Graduated  1882.  Former  member  A.  M.  A. 
Died  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  Feb.  10\  1911,  from  cancer  of  the  tongue, 
aged  50. 

John  B.  Trowbridge,  Haywood,  Wis.  Graduated  1882.  Member  A.  M.  A. 
Local  surgeon  at  Haywood  for  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.,  and  a  member  of  the 
local  board  of  United  States  Pension  Examiners.  Died  at  his  home  in  April, 
1911,  aged  60. 

Orlando  W.  Cummings,  Buda,  lib  Graduated  1883.  Died  at  his  home 
near  Buda,  Sept.  6,  1910,  from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  aged  54. 

James  Edgar  White,  Springfield,  111.  Graduated  1883.  One  of  the  organ- 
izers and  supreme  medical  director  of  the  Court  of  Honor.  Until  1906  a 
practitioner  of  LTrbana,  111.  Died  at  his  home  in  Springfield,  Dec.  10, 
1910,  from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  aged  55. 

Michael  Frank  McCabe,  Ironwood,  Mich.  Graduated  1885.  City  physician 
arid  health  officer  of  Ironwood,  Mich.  Died  at  his  home  in  that  place,  June 
8,  1910,  aged  50. 
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Ole   Tollefson    Hoftoe,    New    London,    Minn.     Graduated  1885.      Member 

A.   M.    A.      Formerly   at   Lanesboro,   Minn. ;    later   for   ten  years   at   Aber- 

crombie,   N.    D.      Died  at  bis   home   in   New   London,   Nov.  13,    1910.   from 
carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  aged  56. 

Daniel  A.  Sheffield,  Lamont,  Iowa.  Graduated  1880.  Graduated  from 
N.  W.  U.,  1807.  Formerly  of  Apple  River,  111.  Died  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter  in  Lamont,  Iowa,  June  25,  1910,  aged  about  80. 

Thomas  F.  O'Malley,  Chicago.  Graduated  1880.  Member  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society.     Died  at  his  home  in  Chicago,  March  19,  1911,  aged  50. 

Joseph  Solomon  Morton,  Chicago.  Graduated  1887.  Member  A.  M.  A. 
Died  near  Mount  Vernon,  111.,  May  18,  1910,  from  angina  pectoris,  aged  40. 

Henry  Gregory  Claries  Van  Beeck,  Hastings,  Minn.  Graduated  1887. 
Member  Minnesota  State  Medical  Association.  Died  at  his  home  in 
Hastings,  Dec.  23,   1910,  from  heart  disease,  aged  49. 

Charles  Frederick  Moore,  Chicago.  Graduated  4888.  Member  Illinois 
State  Medical  Society.    Died  at  his  home  in  DeKalb,  June  10,  1910,  aged  48. 

Julian  E.  Phinney,  Harrison,  Neb.  Graduated  1889.  Died  in  Norfolk, 
Neb.,  Oct.  25,   1910,  aged  50. 

Fred  William  Rohr,  Chicago.  Graduate  Bennett  Medical  College  1880. 
Member  A.  M.  A.  For  twelve  years  attending  physician  Alexian  Brothers 
Hospital.  Director  Illinois  Piano  College.  Died  at  Lis  home  in  Chicago, 
Jan.  27,  1911,  from  pneumonia  following  an  attack  of  influenza,  aged  52. 

Christian  J.  Hartung,  Chicago.  Graduated  1889.  Died  at  his  home,  May 
16,  1911,  from  hypertrophy  of  the  liver,  aged  54. 

Lewis  Addison  Fairchild,  Peru,  Neb.  Graduated  1890.  Died  at  his  home 
in  Peru,  Feb.  22,  1911,  from  diabetes,  aged  62. 

Benjamin  James  Zudzense,  Sparta,  Mich.  Graduated  1891.  Died  at  hi* 
home  in  Sparta,  Aug.  3,  1910,  from  valvular  heart  disease,  aged  00. 

Frederick  W.  Neal,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Graduated  1891.  Died  at  his 
home  in  Grand  Rapids,  May  27,  1910,  from  sarcoma  of  the  hip,  aged  43. 

Morey  L.  Reed,  Lemmon,  S.  Dak.  Graduated  1892.  Died  in  Samaritan 
Hospital,  Aberdeen,  July  22.  1910,  from  Blight's  disease,  aged  51. 

Joseph  Frank  Geenan,  Beloit,  Kan.  Graduated  1893.  Formerly  of 
Tolucca,  111.  Died  at  his  home  in  Beloit,  Oct.  20,  1910,  from  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  aged  42. 

Peter  Orrin  Stonebraker,  Scotland,  S.  Dak.  Graduated  1892.  Died  in 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  from  pneumonia,  Sept.  27,  1910, 
aged  45. 

Charles  Edward  Moore,  Kokonio,  Ind.  Graduated  1895.  Formerly  of 
Rolling  Prairie,  Ind.  Died  at  Kokonio,  Ind.,  June  27,  1910,  from 
hematemesis,  age  not*  given. 
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George  Adelbert  Walters,  Wesley,  Iowa.  Graduated  1895.  Died  at  his 
home,  March  14,  1911.  from  diabetes  complicated  by  pneumonia,  aged  40. 

Fred  Norris  Brett,  Green  Bay,  Wis.  Graduated  1896.  Member  A.  M.  A. 
Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Green  Bay,  and  a  member  of  the  city 
council.     Died  at  his  home,  Sept.  23,  1910,  from  pulmonary  edema,  aged  40. 

William  G.  Nicholson,  Green  Bay,  Wis.  Graduated  1897.  Member 
A.  M.  A.,  Fox  River  Valley  Medical  Society.  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, Green  Bay,  Wis.  Died  at  his  home  in  Green  Bay,  Oct.  16,  1910,  from 
pneumonia,  aged  41. 

Edwin  H.  Carter,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Graduated  1897.  Graduate  of 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  Cincinnati,  1865.  For  several  years  a  member  of 
the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Health,  and  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 
Vice-president  of  Iowa  Public  Health  Association;  formerly  professor  of 
surgery  and  clinical  surgery,  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  and  clinical 
medicine,  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  Drake  University  Medical  Department. 
Died  at  his  home  in  Des  Moines,  Feb.  24,  1911,  from  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
aged  74. 

Louis  H.  Stoeffhaas,  Chicago.  Graduated  1899.  Member  A.  M.  A.  Died 
in  St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  Chicago,  July  7,  1910,  from  endocarditis,  aged  33. 

Carl  William  Rummel,  Webster  City,  Iowa.  Graduated  1899.  Member 
Iowa  State  Medical  Society,  health  officer  and  city  physician  of  Webster 
City.     Died  at  his  home  of  pneumonia,  Jan.  31,  1911,  aged  37. 

Thomas  Tomelty,  Big  Bend,  Wis.  Graduated  1889.  Member  A.  M.  A. 
For  several  years  health  officer  of  Vernon  and  Muskegon,  Wis.  Died  at 
his  home  in  Big  Bend,  Feb.  16,  1911,  from  pneumonia,  aged  45. 

Ernest  Stuart  Albee,  Oshkosh  Wis.  Graduated  1900.  Member  State 
Medical  Society  Wisconsin.  Died  at  his  home  in  Oshkosh,  Nov.  1,  1910, 
from  nephritis,  aged  34. 

Charles  Dewitt  Early,  Peoria,  111.  Graduated  1901.  Formerly  county 
physician  of  Peoria  County,  Illinois.  Died  suddenly  while  seated  in  his 
chair  at  the  Elks'  Club,  Peoria,  July  5,  1910,  aged  32. 

Eric  A.  Davidson,  Chicago.  Graduated  1901.  Graduate  Bennett  College 
of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Chicago,  1898.  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society.  Professor  of  Medicine,  Bennett  College.  Died  at  home  of  bis 
brother  in  Berkeley,  Cal.,  July  30,  1910,  aged  51. 

Guy  Carson  Kinnaman,  Chicago.  Graduated  1903.  Member  A.  M.  A. 
Fellow  in  Surgery  Rush  Medical  College,  1903  to  1908.  Instructor  in  Skin 
and  Venereal  Diseases,  Chicago  Policlinic,  and  clinical  assistant  and  lec- 
turer on  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  Rush  Medical  College.  Died  at  the  home 
of  his  parents  in  Ashland,  Ohio,  Aug.  29,  1910,  from  ptomaine  poisoning, 
aged  32. 

Lester  Bomar  Bell,  dishing,  Wis.  Graduated  1906.  Health  officer  of 
dishing.  Died  at  his  home,  May  10,  1911,  from  injuries  received  in  an 
automobile  accident,  aged  27. 
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Herbert  Marcus  Goodman,  Chicago.  Graduated  1909.  Intern  in  Cook 
County  Hospital.  Died  at  home  of  his  father  in  Chicago,  Aug.  19,  1910, 
after  an  operation  for  carcinoma  of  the  pharynx,  aged  27. 

Harrison  Andrew  Lyding,  Chicago.  Graduated  1910.  An  intern  in 
Michael  Reese  Hospital.  Died  in  that  institution,  March  20,  1911,  from 
scarlet  fever  contracted  from  a  patient,  aged  23. 

James  Nevin  Hyde,  Chicago.  Graduate  Union,  Pennsylvania,  1869.  Not 
an  alumnus.  Member  A.  M.  A.  Twice  president  of  dermatological  section ; 
second  president  of  American  Dermatological  Association.  Honorary,  active 
or  corresponding  member  of  the  leading  dermatological  associations  of 
Europe.  Assistant  surgeon  in  navy  for  two  years  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  three  years  thereafter.  Thirty-one  years  professor  of  skin  and  venereal 
and  genito-urinary  diseases  in  Rush  Medical  College,  and  secretary  of  the 
council  of  administration  and  faculty.  Professorial  lecturer  on  dermatology 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  since  1902,  a  notable  contributor  to  the  litera- 
ture of  dermatology,  and  the  author  of  a  standard  text  book,  which  is  in 
its  eighth  edition.  Dermatologist  to  the  Presbyterian,  Augustana,  and 
Michael  Reese  hospitals,  and  the  Chicago  Orphan  Society.  A  member  of 
the  Mayflower  Society,  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  and  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution;  one  of  the  most  prominent  specialists  on  skin  and 
venerea]  diseases  of  America.  Died  suddenly  Sept.  0,  1910,  at  his  summer 
home,  Prout's  Neck,  Maine,  aged  70. 


ALPHABETICAL   LIST 
Name  and  Class.  Died. 

Ager,  Upton   A.,    1867 Sept.  7,  1910 

Albee,  Ernest  Stuart,  1900 Nov.   1,  1910 

Allen,  Ethan  P.,  1866 April  6,  1911 

Anthony,  Frank,   1881 April  8,  1911 

Austin,  William  Hannah,  1869 Dec.  22,  1910 

Ayers,  Elihu  II.,  1859 Jan.  5,  1911 

Baker,  James,  1869 Nov.  3,  1910 

Bedford,   Franklin,   1873 Jan.   15,  1911 

Bell.  Lester  Bowman,   1906 May  10,  1911 

Bill,   Albert  Henry,   1875 May  9,  1911 

Brengle,  William  Burgess,  1879 May  18,  1911 

Brett,  Fred  Norris,  1869 Sept.  23,  1910 

Byers,  George  Anthony,  1855 Oct.  25,  1910 

Carter,  Edwin  H.,  1897 Feb.  24,  1911 

Chamberlain,   Ellston,    1864 Feb.  22,   1911 

Cloyd,  John  P.,   1869 Oct.  29,  1910 

Cosgrove,  Thomas,    1869 Feb.   18,  1911 

Crandell,  Frederick  Lowell,  1882 Jan.  5,  1911 

Cummings,  Orlando  W.,  1883 Sept.  6,  1910 

Davidson,  Eric  A.,  1910 July  30,  1910 

Duffin,  William  Lorelle,   1873 July  24,  1910 
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Name  and  Class.  Died. 

Early,   Charles   DeWitt,    1901 July  5,   1910 

Elder,  Charles  Stuart,  1803 April  12,  1911 

Ervey,  Andrew  Judson,  1874 Dec.  26,  1910 

Evans,  Jesse  Walter,   1873 Oct.   14,   1910 

Fairchild,  Lewis  Addison,  1890.  .  i Feb.  22,  1911 

Fulton,  Lee  Washington,  1809 Feb.   18,  1911 

Gardiner,  John  R,,  1876 May  27,   1910 

Geenan,   Joseph   Frank,   1893 Oct.  20,  1910 

Goodman,  Herbert  Marcus,   1909 Aug.   19,   1910 

Hamilton,  Charles  Henry,    1873 May  28,  1911 

Hartung,   Christian  J.,   1889 .May  16,  1911 

Hequemberg,  Julien  E.,  1882 Dec.  8,  1910 

Hill,  Robert  Louis,  1864 .April  6,   1911 

Hoftoe,  Ole  Tollefson,  1885 Nov.   13,   1910 

Jenks,  Samuel  Michael,  1872 April  14,  1911 

Kelso,  Robert  Silvester,  1864 March  12,  1911 

Kinnaman,  Guy  Carson,  1903 Aug.  29,  1910 

Lamson,  Justin  Worthing,  1867 Jan.   16,  1911 

Lewis,  Ledyard  Verdine,   1870 March  19,  1911 

Lyding,   Harrison   Andrew,    1910 March  20,   1911 

Maschek,   Frank  J.,    1882 Feb.   10,  1911 

McCabe;  Michael  Frank,    1885 June  8,  1910 

Mitten,  Allen  P.,  1867 .'.June  13,  1910 

Moore,  Charles  Edward,  1895.  .• .  .June  27,  1910 

Moore,  Charles  Frederick,   1888 June  10,  1910 

Morton,  Joseph  Solomon,   1887 May  18,  1910 

Neal,  Frederick  W.,  1891 May  27,   1910 

Nicholson,  William  G.,   1897 Oct.   16,   1910 

O'Malley,  Thomas  F.,  1886 March  19,  1911 

Parker,  M.   G.,    1852 Nov.   12,   1910 

Perry,  Henry  Clay,  1857 Feb.  2,   1911 

Phinney,  Julien  E.,  1889 Oct.  25,   1910 

Pontius,  Lorin  North,  1881 June  20,   1910 

Powell,   Edwin,    1857 Feb.   13,  1911 

Ray,  George  W.,  1867 Feb.  8,  1911 

Reagan,  Jesse  S.,   1854 Feb.  9,   1910 

Reed,  Morey  L.,   1892 July  22,  1910 

Reynolds,  Benoni  O.,   1851 Jan.   19,   1911 

Reynolds,  Monroe  Griffeth,  1880 May,  13,  1910 

Rohr,  Fred  W.,   1889 Jan.  27,   1911 

Rummel,  Carl  William,  1899 Jan.  31,   1911 

Russell,  John  A.,   1877 May  18,   1911 

Scott,  Milo  Wakely,   1877 Sept.  4,   1910 

Scroggs,  Joseph  A.,  1874 Aug.  25,   1910 

Sheffield,   Daniel   A.,    1886 June  25,   1910 

Stoeffhaas,  Louis  H,  1899 July  7,   1910 

Stonebraker,   Peter  Orrin,    1882 Sept.  27,   1910 
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Name  and  Class.  Died 

Tomelty,  Thomas,   189!) Feb.   1(5,   1911 

Tope,  John  Wesley,  1870 June   18,   1911 

Trowbridge,  John  13.,   1882 .April,   1911 

Van  Beeck,  Henry  Gregory  Charles,  1887... Dec.  23,   1910 

Walters,   George   Adelbert,    1895 March   14,  1910 

Watson,   Francis  W.,   1860 March  29,  1910 

Watson,  William,  1854 Nov.  21,  1910 

White,  James  Edgar,  1883 •. Dec.   10,  1910 

Wilcox,  Edward  A.,   1857 Sept.  23,  1910 

Wilson,  William  T.,   1863 Sept.  3,  1910 

Woodworth,  John  Danforth,  1852 Nov.  7,  1910 

Zearing,  James  Robert,  1850 April  16,  1911 

Zudzense,  Benjamin  James,  1891 Aug.  3,  1910 

Dr.   Stevenson  reported  for  the   Fellowship    Committee,   in  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Weaver,  the  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ALUMNI  FELLOW. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Eggers;  A.M.,  M.D. 

The  following  work,  which  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Hektoen,  was  carried  out  at  the  Memorial  Institute  for  Infec- 
tious Diseases.  It  was  begun  in  an  effort  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  were,  in  the  case  of  certain  chronic  diseases,  variations 
either  in  the  opsonic  powers  of  the  blood  or  in  the  phagocytic 
properties  of  the  leukocytes,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  condition 
of  the  patient.  It  is,  of  course,  well  established  that  such  variations 
do  occur  in  the  case  of  the  opsonins  in  many  diseases,  more  espe- 
cially those  acute  in  character.  And  that  alterations  in  the  phago- 
cytic properties  of  the  white  cells  also  occur  at  times  was  shown  by 
Boughton  in  recurrent  erysipelas,  and  in  lobar  pneumonia.  In  the 
case  of  more  chronic  diseases,  it  was  thought  that  the  persistence 
of  the  pathological  process  might  possibly  lead  to  even  more  pro- 
nounced alterations,  but  which  in  the  diseases  investigated  proves 
not  to  be  the  case. 

Work  was  first  done  on  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  various 
stages  of  the  disease,  ranging  from  fairly  incipient  cases  to  those 
in  which  a  fatal  termination  was  imminent.  The  resisting  powers 
of  the  blood  were  tested  both  for  tubercle  bacilli,  and  to  such  other 
organisms  as  might  readily  assume  a  role  as  secondary  invaders — 
pneumococcus,  streptoccoc-us  and  staphylococcus.  No  constant  vari- 
ations from  the  normal  could  be  determined  in  these  cases,  either 
in  opsonic  or  phagocytic  activity. 
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The  next  type  of  disease  studied  was  what  for  want  of  a  better 
term  I  shall  designate  as  "chronic  arthritis."  The  work  was 
limited  as  closely  as  possible  to  those  arthropathies  indistinguish- 
able at  their  onset  from  acute  articular  rheumatism,  but  which, 
instead  of  clearing  up  under  rest  and  proper  management,  persist 
and  ultimately  lead  to  persistently  painful  and  deformed  joints. 
Ganod  classes  this  form  of  disease  under  the  general  heading  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  but  it  permits  of  a  fairly  accurate  separation 
from  the  other  types  of  arthritis  deformans,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  its  clinical  course  permit  it  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  entity. 

My  results  are  such  as  to  permit  of  a  brief  summarization.  In 
no  instance  was  I  able  to  find  any  evidence  of  considerable  altera- 
tion in  the  phagocytic  activities  of  the  leukocytes.  But  with  the 
opsonic  index,  fairly  constant  variations  from  the  normal  were 
obtained.  For  pneumococcus,  staphylococcus  and  gonococcus,  the 
index  was  approximately  normal.  With  the  hemolysing  variety  of 
streptococcus,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  almost  uniformly  low,  both 
for  organisms  isolated  from  the  patient's  own  throat  and  for  similar 
organisms  obtained  elsewhere. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
pharyngeal  flora,  studied  by  means  of  cotton  swabs  rubbed  with 
some  degree  of  pressure  over  the  tonsils,  showed  as  a  rule  a  distinct 
predominance  of  those  hemolysing  streptococci  as  distinct  from 
the  so-called  streptococcus  viridans,  which  latter  was  found  by 
Ruediger  to  be  the  usual  prevailing  pharyngeal  organism. 

The  effect  of  vaccine  therapy  was  studied  in  some  of  these  cases, 
but  in  an  unfortunately  small  number,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  this  class  of  patients  under  observation  for  any  consider- 
able period.  While  it  was  found  possible  to  raise  the  opsonic  index 
to  normal  or  over  by  such  treatment,  absolutely  no  amelioration  of 
the  joint  condition  was  obtained. 

In  all,  work  was  done  on  thirteen  cases,  which  were  kept  under 
observation  for  a  period -of  from  four  months  down. 

Among  other  arthropathies  studied  was  one  case  of  gout,  one 
typical  severe  case  of  arthritis  deformans,  one  Charcot's  joint,  and 
one  of  sub-acute  articular  rheumatism,  without  deformity. 

In  the  case  of  arthritis  deformans  the  same  low  index  to  strepto- 
coccus was  found;  the  other  cases  showed  little  or  no  variations 
from  normal. 

From  the  limited  number  of  cases  studied,  it  would  appear,  in 
the  light  of  the  altered  resisting  properties  of  the  blood  to  strepto- 
cocci, that  this  organism  may  possibly  have  a  more  or  less  direct 
action  in  the  causation  of  these  deforming  arthropathies.  The  lack 
of  success  with  vaccine  therapy  would  be  of  no  special  significance, 
in  view  of  the  extent  and  permanence  of  the  joint  lesions  already 
existing. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    BUSINESS 

Dr.  Bhodes  expressed  regret  that  our  Acting  President,  Dr. 
Fitzgibbon,  was  unable,  through  illness,  to  be  with  us,  and  moved 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  write  a  letter  to  him  expressing 
the  hope  for  his  speedy  recovery  and  our  deep  regret  that  he  is 
unable  to  be  with  us  at  this  time.     Carried. 

Dr.  Ehodes  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  resolutions 
regarding  the  death  of  Dr.  Tope  appeared  in  The  July,  1910,  issue 
of  The  Bulletin. 

It  was  moved  that  the  Secretary's  assistant  be  given  an 
honorarium  of   $25,  according  to  custom.    Carried. 

Dr.  Leonard  moved  that  the  Association  express  its  appreciation 
of  the  services  of  the  retiring  Secretary.     Carried. 

Dr.  Hitter  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  honor  of  being  chosen 
President  and  stated  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  help  the 
Association  to  grow. 

Dr.  Murdock,  Acting  President,  spoke  of  the  older  members  of 
the  Faculty  who  have  died,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  scarcely  any  of  them  remaining. 

Meeting  adjourned  for  a  short  reception  to  be  followed  by  the 
banquet. 


EXEECISES    OF    COMMENCEMENT   WEEK 

The  formal  exercises  were  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  the 
Graduating  Class  and  many  of  the  Faculty  assembling  there  on  the 
campus.  Fortunately  the  day  was  clear  and  sunny,  and  no  rain 
interrupted  the  ceremonies. 

ORDER   OF   EXERCISES 

I.  ALLEGRO  IN  E  MINOR Rogers 

Mrs.  George  N.  Holt,  University  Organist. 

II.  THE    PROCESSIONAL— Marche    Militaire Schubert 

The  Graduating  Class. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College. 

The  Official  Guests  of  the  Commencement. 

The  Faculty  of  the  University. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  and  of  the  College. 

The  Deans  of  the  College. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Commencement  Chaplain. 

The  Commencement  Orator. 

The  President  of  tne  University. 

III.     THE  PRAYER. 

The  Commencement  Chaplain,  Rev.  Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker. 
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IV. 


THE  PRESENTATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE 
MEDICINE  DOCTOR  TO  THE  TRUSTEES  AND  FACULTY, 
BY   THE    SECRETARY   OF   THE   FACULTY. 


Edgar   Mosher  Allen 
Samuel  Demeticus  Avery 
John  Vincent  Barrow 
Howard  Lombard  Beye 
Wayne  William  Bissell 
John  Henry  Blomenkamp 
James  Douglas  Bobbitt 
Henry  Blakeslee  Boyden 
Gerhard    Carl   Brennecke 
Robert   Cochran  Crumpton 
Harry  Louis  Dale 
Edward  Raymond  DeBoth 
Victor   P.   Diederich 
Russell   Comber  Doolittle 
John  Dayhuff  Ellis 
Jacob  Harlow  Enns 
Elmer  Vail  Eyman 
Christian   Alford   Ejeldstad 
Leon  Paul  Forgrave 
Rex  Russell  Frizzell 
Frank  Frederick  Gardner 

Gatewood 

Lee  Connell  Gatewood 
Daniel  Johnson  Glomset 
Albert  Huber  Good 
Charles  Clancy  Grandy 
Otto  T.   Gunther 
Theodore  John  Gunther 
Nelson   Leroy  Heller 
Franklin  Roscoe  Huckin 
Luther  Walker  Jenkins 


Thomas  Arthur  Johnson 
Philip  Lewinsky 
Ivan  James  Markel 
Curtis  Eugene  Mason 
George   Ralph  McAuIiff 
Archibald  A.   McLaurin 
Arthur  Ray  Metz 
Frederick  Fremy  Miller 
Samuel  Mordecai  Morwitz 
Sverre  Oftedal 
Arthur  Hawley  Parmelee 
Grant  Simpson  Reeder 
Robert  Lawrence  Reynolds 
Audley  Sanders 
Harry  Johnson  Schott 
Forrest  Foster  Slyfield 
Robert  Dorwin  Spencer 
John  Joseph  Sprafka 
Philip  Edward  Stangl 
Court  Roger  Stanley 
Iver  Stoland 
Walter  Henry  Theobald 
Harry  Michael  Robert  Thometz 
Earl  Lawrence  Uhl 
Roscoe  Golden  Van   Nuys 
Clyde  Emerson  Vreeland 
Paul  Stanislaus  Wagner 
Walter   Leonard   Wentzel 
Henry   Oscar  Wernicke 
Frank  Lee  Williams 
Henry  Isbell   Wilson 


Thi 


Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  the  following  students 
at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Quarter,  August  31,  1910: 


Cecil'  Floyd   Charlton 
Benjamin    Howard  Durley 
Robert  Emmet  Flynn 
Henry  Ray  Hatch 
Ttaor  Bech  Lude 


Herbert  R.   Mills 
William  Wesley  Peter 
Benoni  Austin  Place 
Arthur  Cecil  Spurgin 
Alfonzo  Z.  Tanner 


At  the  close  of  the  Autumn  Quarter,  December  22,  1910 

Burton  T.  Gordon  Sydney  Walker 

Fred   Blue  Olentine  Harry  Elgin  Webster 

At  the  close  of  the  Winter  Quarter,  March  23,  1911 


Morris  Leo  Arkin 
Paul  Gallagher 
Milton   Blythe   Galloway 
Charles  Lewis  Gotham 
Raymond  Lee  Latchem 
Charles  Frederick  Nelson 


John   Shaffer  Simms 
Emanuel   Zachary   Shapiro 
Oswald  George  Stark 
John  Van  de  Erve 
Eleanor   Elizabeth   Whipple 


VI. 


THE  CONFERRING  OF  DEGREES. 

MUSIC — Prize  Song,  from  Die  Meistersinger. 


Wagnei 
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VII.  THE  AWARD  OF  FELLOWSHIPS,  OF  PRIZES,  AND  OF  HONORS. 

The    Alumni    Fellowship    in    Pathology — 

Harold   Everett  Eggers,   S.B.,   M.D. 
The  Fellowship  in  Pathology — Aaron  Arkin,  M.A. 
The   Dane   Billings   Fellowship   in   Medicine — 

Homer  King  Nicoll,  A.B.,  M.D. 
The  Nicholas  Senn  Fellowship  in  Surgery — 

Dallas  Baldwin  Piiemister,  M.D. 
The  Benjamin  Rush  Medal — Harry  Louis  Dale,  A.B.,  M.D. 
The  J.  W.  Free*  Medal  and  First  Prize— Aaron  Arkin,  M.A. 
The  Daniel  Brainard  Medal — Harry  Palmer  Merrill,  S.B. 
The   DeLaskie  Miller   Prize— 

Christian  Alford  Fjeldstad,  S.M.,  M.D. 

VIII.  THE  DOCTORATE  ADDRESS. 

Medicine  in  the  Organization  of  Society. 

Charles  R.  Bardeen,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

IX.     THE  BENEDICTION. 

The  Commencement  Chaplain,  Rev.  Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker. 

X.     THE  RECESSIONAL— Torchlight  March; Scotson  Clark 

FELLOWS  APPOINTED  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  FOR  1911-12 

Harriet  May  Allyn,  A.B.,  Zoology. 

Kenneth  Noel  Atkins,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  Bacteriology. 

Joseph  Kunsler  Breitenbecker,  A.B.,  Zoology. 

Arthur  Reuben  Cooper,  A.B.,  Zoology. 

Edmund  Vincent  Cowdry,  A.B.,  Anatomy. 

George  Oliver  Curme,  Jr.,  S.B.,  Chemistry. 

James  Thomas  Charles  Doryland,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Bacteriology. 

John   William  Edward  Glattfeldt,   S.B.,   S.M.,   Chemistry. 

Oscar  Fred  Hedenburg,  A.B.,  Chemistry. 

Gladys  Rowena  Henry,  S.B.,  Pathology. 

Libbie  Henrietta  Hyman,  S.B.,  Zoology. 

William  Buell  Heldrum,  A.B.,  S.M.,  Chemistry. 

Paul  David  Potter,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Chemistry. 

Joseph  Clark  Stephenson,  S.B.,  Zoology. 

Ole  Olufson  Stoland,  A.B.,  Physiology. 

Shiro   Tashiro,   S.B.,  Physiological   Chemistry. 

Arthur  Laurie  Tatum,  S.B.,  Physiology. 

Clare  Christian  Todd,  S.B.,  Chemistry. 

PRIZE  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  THE  MEDICAL  COURSES  AT  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  CHICAGO  GRANTED  TO  INCOMING  STUDENTS 
FOR  THESES  INVOLVING  ORIGINAL  INVESTIGATION. 

First  Prize  to  Herman  Campbell  Stevens,  University  of  Washington,  for  a 
thesis   entitled  "The  Retina  and  Right-Handedness." 

Second  Prize  to  E.  Samuel  Aeilts,  Hope  College,  Michigan,  for  a  thesis 
entitled  "Investigation  of  the  Milk  supply  of  the  City  of  Holland, 
Mich." 
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JOINT  BANQUET  OF  FACULTY  AND  ALUMNI. 

On  the  evening  of  June  14th  a  banquet  and  smoker  of  the  Faculty 
and  Alumni  took  place  in  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Auditorium  Hotel. 
Two  hundred  and  eighteen  were  served,  and  music  was  furnished 
by  an  excellent  string  quartette.  A  long  table  was  set  for  the 
speakers,  and  at  right  angle  to  it  were  a  series  of  tables  lined  with 
"Rush"  men  and  women.  Dr.  E.  P.  Murdock,  '79,  acted  as  Presi- 
dent, and  Dr.  Ludvig  Hektoen,  long  the  Professor  of  Pathology, 
was  Toastmaster. 

PROGRAM 

ACTING    PRESIDENT 
E.    P.    MUEDOCK,    '79' 

toastmaster 
Dr.  Ludvig  Hektoen 

Music — "Alma  Mater,  Honored  Rush." 

The  University   Prof.  James  R.  Angell 

The  Trustees   Judge  Jesse  A.  Baldwin 

Music — Vocal  Solo — Selected Mr.   0.  J.  Kloer 

The  •  Faculty Dr.  John  Ridlon 

The  Alumni   . Dr.  C.  D.  Center,  '94 

Music— Vocal   Duet — Selected Mr.  Kloer  and  Mr.   Purdy 

The  Class  of  1911 Dr.  Henry  Oscar  Wernicke 

Music— "Good  Old  Rush." 


ALUMNI  SMOKEE  AT  DES  MOINES 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Iowa  State  Medical  Society  at  Des  Moines, 
May  18th,  a  gathering  of  the  Push  Alumni  was  held  at  the  Cham- 
berlain House  at  6  o'clock.  Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  alumni  were 
present.  Dr.  G.  W.  Kyan,  of  the  Class  of  1895,  presided.  A  general 
good  time  was  enjoyed  by  all.  A  number  of  the  old  graduates 
recounted  their  experiences  of  past  days  and  expressed  their  loyalty 
to  the  new  Bush.  Professor  James  B.  Herrick,  who  was  in  Des 
Moines  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  Medical  Society,  was 
present,  and  brought  greetings  from  the  Faculty. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were :  President,  J.  E. 
Luckey,  '97,  Vinton,  Iowa;  Vice-President,  M.  G.  Sloan,  '73; 
Secretary,  Dr.  Bower,  '01.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a  reunion  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  which  will  probably  be 
in  Burlington. 
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BANQUET  OF  THE  PUSH  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
OF  NEBRASKA 

Rodney  W.  Bliss,  '04,  Omaha 

The  Rush  Medical  Association  of  Nebraska  met  for  its  annual 
banquet  on  Monday,  May  1,  1911,  at  the  Henshaw  Hotel.  The 
guests  of  honor  for  the  occasion  were  the  following: 

Dr.  John  M.  Dodson,  '82;  Dr.  Pettyjohn,  '82,  Topeka,  Kan.; 
Dr.  Babcock,  '64,  Deadwood,  S.  D. ;  Dr.'  Von  Mansfelde,  '70,  Ash- 
land, Neb. ;  Dr.  David  E.  Broderick,  '00,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Forty  alumni  were  present,  and  we  especially  enjoyed  having 
with  us  so  many  of  the  older  alumni.  After  the  banquet  the 
evening  was  spent  in  reminiscences  and  reports.  The  officers  of 
the  Nebraska  Association  are  Dr.  F.  E.  Coulter,  '82,  President,  and 
Rodney  W.  Bliss,  '04,  Secretary.  The  organization  is  a  permanent 
one  and  we  plan  to  meet  yearly. 

Interesting  talks  were  made  by  Drs.  Findlay  and  Schalek,  former 
members  of  the  Rush  Faculty,'  and  by  Dr.  Dodson,  '82 ;  Dr.  Dunn, 
'02;  Dr.  Ralph,  '69;  Dr.  Knowles,  '69,  who  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  Professor  Brainard,  the  founder  of  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege ;  Dr.  Farley,  '70 ;  Dr.  Dans,  '09 ;  Dr.  Hopeman,  '82 ;  Dr.  Lord, 
'82,  and  Dr.  Putnam,  '85. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  present : 

Dr.  Palmer  Findlay  and  Alfred  Schalek,  Omaha,  formerly  of  the  faculty. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Ralph,  '69,  Omaha  Dr.  A.  P.  Condon,  '00,  Omaha 

Dr.  B.  F.  Farley,  '70,   York,  Neb.  Dr.  H.  H.  Davies,  00,  Arlington,  Neb. 

Dr.  T.  C.  McClary,  '75,  Exeter,  Neb.  Dr.  D.  E.  Broderick,  '01,  Kansas  City 

Dr.  J.  P.  Lord,  '82,  Omaha  Dr.  P.  B.  Tubbs,  '01,  Council  Bluffs 

Dr.   F.  E.   Coulter,  '82,  Omaha.  Dr.  H.  P.  Marrow,  '01,  Fremont,  Neb. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Dodson,  '82,  Chicago  Dr.  F.  Rouse,  '02,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Reiss,  '83,  Omaha  Dr.  Carl  Bernhardt,  '02,  Rock  Island 

Dr.  C.  H.  Maxwell,  '83,  Dakota  City  Dr.  E.  T.  Manning,  '04,  Omaha 

Dr.  F.  L.  Putnam,  '85,  Omaha  Dr.  W.  R.  Peters,  '04,  Stanton,  Neb. 

Dr.  P.  G ,  '93,  Omaha  Dr.  Rodney  W.  Bliss,  '04,  Omaha 

Dr.  W.  J.  Davies,   '87,   Omaha  Dr.  J.  J.  Klick,  '05,  Omaha 

Dr.  G.  H.  Gilmore,  '95,  Mowray,  Neb.  Dr.    Chas.   McMartin,   '06,    Omaha 

Dr.  A.  W.  Montgomery,  '96,  Stella  Dr.  O.  D.  Dunn,  '02,  Omaha 

Dr.  M.  M.  Loomis,  '87,  Omaha  Dr.  H.   H.   Blodgett,   '07,   Omaha 

Dr.  A.  II.  McCreight,  '97,  Ft.  Dodge  Dr.  F.  M.  Calin,  '07,  Omaha 

Dr.  C.  H.  Mulvaney,  '00,  Omaha  Dr.  R.  G.  Dans,  '09,  Des  Moines  la. 
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IN  MEMOBIAM 

The  decease  of  Dr.  James  Nevins  Hyde,  coming  so  unexpectedly 
after  many  years  of  service  to  the  college  in  the  positions  of  Secre- 
tary to  the  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Dermatology,  is  deeply  regret- 
ted by  all  who  ever  came  in  contact  with  him.  On  Monday,  June 
12th,  memorial  exercises  were  held  in  the  upper  amphitheater,  and 
were  attended  by  most  of  the  Faculty  and  the  student  body. 

EXERCISES  IN  MEMORIAM 

Pkofessor  James  Nevins  Hyde 

monday,  june  12,  1911 

Invocation    Reverend   Samuel   M.   Gibson 

Presentation  of  the  Memorial  Tablet Mr.   Charles   Cheney  Hyde 

Acceptance  of  Tablet    Dean  Frank  Billings 

Address   in  Memoriam .  .Professor   James  Bryan   Herrick 

Benediction    Reverend   Samuel   M.    Gibson 

The  memorial  address  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Herrick  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue. 


Dr.  Carl  G.  Brennecke,  Class  of  1911,  graduated  June  14th, 
was  drowned  July  4th.  A  letter  from  a  close  friend  of  his  is  per- 
haps the  most  fitting  obituary  notice  this  Bulletin  can  give : 

"In  the  next  room  lies  the  body  of  Brennecke.  We  are  to  lay  it 
away  this  afternoon.  He  had  a  way  of  making  friends,  and  so  I 
write  you  the  following  facts  for  our  Bulletin:  Born  October  16, 
1884;  B.A.,  1904,  at  Moravian  College;  B.D.,  1906,  at  .Moravian 
Theological  Seminary;  April,  1906,  a  volunteer  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Service;  B.S.,  1907,  University  of  Wisconsin;  M.D.,  1911, 
Rush. 

He  had  already  sent  his  books  on  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  where  he 
was  to  spend  another  year  in  the  Methodist  Deaconess  Hospital. 
Recently  he  accepted  an  appointment  from  the  Moravian  Church 
to  Bethel,  Alaska,  where  he  was  to  go  next  year  as^a  medical  mis- 
sionary. Yours  truly, 

W.  W.  Peteevv 
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COLLEGE  NOTES 

The  new  addition  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  which  will  again 
form  the  connecting  link  between  the  college  and  the  hospital,  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  occupation  by  the  opening  of  the  Autumn 
quarter.  As  in  the  old  building,  the  floors  will  be  on  a  different 
level  from  those  of  the  college,  but  a  small  elevator  is  being  con- 
structed which  will  lower  the  carts  or  chairs  containing  patients 
to  the  adjacent  floor,  thus  avoiding  the  inclined  runway  which 
formerly  existed,  and  which  sometimes  proved  a  "runaway." 
Besides  this,  stairs  are  provided,  and  free  exit  is  assured. 


The  management  of  the  Crippled  Children's  Home  has  placed 
the  institution  in  the  control  of  the  Faculty  of  the  college  in  the 
matter  of  appointments  to  its  staff,  and  hereafter  only  members 
of  our  teaching  force  will  be  given  such  positions.  It  will  be  well 
to  recall  to  notice  a  similar  arrangement  which  has  obtained  with 
the  Children's  Memorial  Hospital  for  several  years,  to  the  apparent 
mutual  advantage  of  all  concerned.  Clinics  for  students  there  are 
so  arranged  that  an  entire  afternoon  (may  be  spent  there,  and  the 
distance  necessary  to  go  in  getting  there  is  a  small  factor.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  alumni  are  also  welcome. 


In  the  matter  of  internships  in  hospitals,  Rush  men  have  not 
much  cause  for  complaint.  The  examinations  for  positions  in  the 
County  Hospital  this  year  are,  however,  the  subject  of  a  legal 
investigation  at  the  present  time,  it  being  alleged  that  the  marks 
on  the  final  papers  were  in  several  cases  raised  to  higher  grades  than 
they  originally  held,  the  idea  being  to  get  certain  men  in  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  below  grade — this  to  benefit  one  of  the  newer 
medical  colleges.     At  this  time  these  allegations  are  unproven. 


INTERNSHIPS,  .JUNE  30,   If)]  1 


Edgar   Mosher    Allen,   Presbyterian   Hospital,    Chicago. 
Samuel  Demeticus  Avery,  Lane  Hospital,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
John  Vincent  Barrow,  Los  Angeles  County  Hospital. 
Howard   Lombard  Beye,  Cook  County  Hospital,   Chicago 
Wayne  William  Bissell,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 
John  Henry  Blomenkamp,  House  of  Correction  Hospital,  Chicago. 
James  Douglas  Bobbitt,  Akron  City  Hospital,  Akron  City,  Ohio. 
Henry  Blakeslee  Boyden,  Cook  County  Hospital,   Chicago. 
Gerhard    Carl    Brennecke,    Deaconess    Hospital,    Spokane,    Washington 
( deceased ) . 
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Robert  Cochran  Crumpton,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Harry  Louis  Dale,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Edward  Raymond  DeBoth,  Henrotin  and  Policlinic  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Victor  P.  Diederich,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Russell  Comber  Doolittle,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 

John  Dayhuff  Ellis,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Jacob  Harlow  Enns,  House  of  Correction  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Elmer  Vail  Eyman,  Ohio  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Christian  Alford  Fjeldstad,  Madison  General  Hospital,  Madison,  Wis. 

Leon  Paul  Forgrave,  Akron,  Ohio,  City  Hospital. 

Rex  Russell  Frizzell,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  City  Hospital. 

Frank  Frederick  Gardner,  Leads,  South  Dakota,  Hospital. 

Gatewood,  Michael  Reese  Hospital    (pathologist),   Chicago. 

Lee  Connel  Gatewood,  St.  Luke's  Hosoital    (Sprague  Ass'st),  Chicago. 
Daniel  Johnson  Glomset,  Fellowship   (Memorial  Institute),  Chicago. 
Albert  Huber  Good,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Chicago. 
Charles  Clancy  Grandy,  Lutheran  Hospital,  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Otto  T.  Gunther,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Chicago. 
Theodore  John  Gunther,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 
Nelson  Leroy  Heller,  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Franklin  Roscoe  Huckin,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Luther  Walker  Jenkins,  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Portland,   Oregon. 
Thomas  Arthur  Johnson,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 
Philip  Lewinsky. 

Ivan  James  Markel,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 
Curtis  Eugene  Mason,  St.  Vincent's  Plospital,  Portland,  Oregon. 
George  Ralph  McAuliff,  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago. 
Archibald  A.  McLaurin,  Children's  Memorial,  Henrotin  and  Policlinic 
Hospitals,  Chicago. 

Arthur  Ray  Metz,  Cincinnati  City  Hospital,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Samuel  Mordecai  Morwitz,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  County  Hospital. 

Frederick  Fremy  hMiller,  Children's  Memorial  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Sverre  Oftedal,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Arthur  Hawley  Parmelee,  Kansas  City  General  Hospital. 

Grant  Simpson  Reeder,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Evanston. 

Robert  Lawrence  Reynolds,  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Audley  Sanders,  with  Dr.  Clark,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Harry  Johnson  Schott,  Kansas  City  General  Hospital. 

Forrest  Foster  Slyfield,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Robert  Dorwin  Spencer,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 

John  Joseph  Sprafka,  St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Philip  Edward  Stangel,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Court  Roger   Stanley,   Presbyterian  Hospital,   Chicago. 

Iver  Stoland,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Walter  Henry  Theobald,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Harry  Michael  R.  Thometz,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Earl  Lawrence  Uhl,  Oak  Park  Hospital,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Roscoe  Golden  Van  Nuys,  Lane  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Clyde  Emerson  Vreeland,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Paul  Stanislaus  Wagner,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 

Walter  Leonard  WTentzel,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Henry  Oscar  Wernicke,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Frank  Lee  Williams,  Iron  River  Michigan. 

Henry  Isbell  Wilson. 

Cecil  Floyd  Charlton,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 
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Benjamin  Howard  Durley. 

Robert  Emmet  Flynn,  St.  Francis'  Hospital,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Henry  Ray  Hatch,  Holy  Cross  Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Thor  Bech  Lude,  Government  internship,  Phillippines. 

Henry  R.  Mills. 

William  Wesley  Peter,  City  Hospital,   Toledo,  Ohio. 

Benoni  Austin  Place. 

Arthur  Cecil  Spurgin,  Children's  Memorial  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Alfonzo  Z.  Tanner,  Latter  Day  Saints  Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Burton  T.  Gordon,  House  of  Correction  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Sidney  Walker,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Harry  Elgin  Webster,  Chicago  Policlinic. 

Morris  Lee  Arkin,  Sacramento  County  Hospital. 

Paul  Gallagher,  St.  Joseph  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Milton  Blythe  Galloway,  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Charles   Lewis   Gotham,   Swedish   Hospital,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Raymond  Lee  Latschem,  Sacramento  County  Hospital,  Cal. 

Charles  Frederick  Nelson,  Los  Angeles  County  Hospital. 

John  Shaffer  Simms,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Emanuel  Zachary  Shapiro,  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 

Oswald  George  Stark,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Chicago. 

John  Van  de  Erve. 

Eleanor  Elizabeth  Whipple,  Medical  Missionary  in  China. 

Fred  Blue  Olentine,  St.  Anthony's  Hospital. 


NOTICE  OF  MARRIAGE 


Dr.  William  Wesley  Peter,  of  the  Class  of  1910,  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Elizabeth  Whipple,  of  the  Class  of  1911,  were  married 
May  4,  1911.  They  sail  October  17th  on'  the  steamship  Manchuria 
for  Shen-Chow-Fu,  China,  which  is  to  be  their  future  home.  They 
are  going  to  China  as  medical  missionaries. 


RUSH   MEDICAL    COLLEGE   LIBRARY 

The  Faculty  of  Rush  Medical  College  beg  to  acknowledge  with 
thanks  the  receipt  of  the  following  gifts  presented  to  the  library :    . 

Adolphus,  Dr.  P.,  '73,  Chicago,  10  volumes,  78  journals,  2  pamphlets. 
Adnet,  E.,  Paris,  1  volume. 

Albany  Medical  School,  Albany.  N.  Y.,  1  volume. 
Alumni  Association  of  Push  Medical  College,   1   volume. 
American  Association  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgeons,  New  York,  1  volume. 
American  Climatological  Association,   Philadelphia,  Pa.,   1   volume. 
American  Electro-Therapeutic  Association,  New  York,   1   volume. 
American  Gynecological  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1  volume. 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1  pamphlet. 
American  Laryngological,  Rhinological  and  Otological  Society,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  1  volume. 

American  Medical  Publishing  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  1  volume. 
American  Pediatric  Society,  New  York,  1  volume. 
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American   Proctologic   Society,  Philadelphia,   Pa.,    1   volume. 

American  Surgical  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,   1  volume. 

Amesse,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Denver,  Col.,  1  reprint. 

Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  16  volumes,  984  journals. 

Associated  Physicians  of  Long  Island,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1  volume. 

Association   of  American  Physicians,   Philadelphia,  Pa.,   1   volume. 

Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C, 
2  volumes. 

Atlanta-Eecord  of  Medicine,  Atlanta,  Ga,,  1  volume. 

Ayer  Clinical  Laboratory  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
1  pamphlet. 

Bainbridge,  Dr.  W.  S.,  New  York,  1  reprint. 

Bamberger,  Dr.  A.,  '09,  Chicago,  1  reprint. 

Banta,  Dr.  C.  F.,  Eureka,  111.,  1  reprint. 

Bassler,  Dr.  A.,  New  York,  5  reprints. 

Bassoe,  Dr.  P.,  Chicago,  1  reprint. 

Bevan,  Dr.  A.  D.,  '83,  Chicago,  2  volumes. 

Billings,  Dr.  F.,  Chicago,  82  volumes,  63  pamphlets,  1  reprint,  16  journals. 

Black,  Dr.  C.  E.,  Jacksonville,  111.,  1  reprint. 

Blatt,  Dr.  M.,  '03,  Chicago,  7  volumes,  12  reprints,  8  journals. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  111.,  1  pamphlet. 

Briggs,  Dr.  L.  V.,  Boston,  Mass.,   1   reprint. 

Brooks,  Dr.  H,  New  York,  2  reprints. 

Bryant,  Dr.  W.,  New  York,  2  reprints. 

Buford,  Dr.  C.  G.,  Chicago,  1  reprint. 

Center,  Dr.  CI.  D.,  '94,  Quincy,  111.,  6  reprints. 

Chicago  Medical  Recorder,  Chicago,  1  volume. 

Class,  Dr.  F.  M.,  New  York,  2  reprints. 

Cleveland  Academy  of  Medicine,  Cleveland,  Ohio,   1   volume. 

Cocks,  Dr.  G.  H.,  New  York,  1  reprint. 

Cole,  Dr.  L.  G.,  New  York,  2  reprints. 

Colorado  State  Medical  Society,  Denver,  Colo.,   1  volume. 

Columbia  Lmiversity,  New  York,   1   pamphlet. 

Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1 
volume. 

Connecticut  State  Medical  Society,  New  Haven,  Conn.,   1   volume. 

Crowder,  Dr.  T.  R.,  '97,  Chicago,  1  reprint. 

Davis,  Dr.  E.  V.,  Chicago,  2  reprints. 

Davis,  F.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1  volume. 

Debar,  J.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1  volume. 

Department  of  Pathology,  Rush  Medical  College,*  Chicago,   1  volume. 

Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  Detroit,  Mich.,  1  pamphlet. 

Dodson,  Dr.  J.  M.,  '82,  Chicago,  5  volumes,  18  reprints,  15  journals. 

Doepfner,  Dr.  K.,  Luzerne,  1  pamphlet. 

Downey,  Dr.  W.  S.,  Chicago,  200  volumes,  532  journals. 

Ellis,  Dr.  A.  D.,  New  York,  1  volume. 

Ely,  Dr.  L.  W.,  Denver,  Colo.,  7  reprints. 

Favill,  Dr.  H,  '83,  Chicago,  11  volumes,   117  journals. 

Febring,  Dr.  W.  B.,  '03,  Chicago,  64  journals. 

Fox,  Dr.  H.,  New  York,   1   reprint. 

Fox,  Dr.  H.  A.,  Chicago,  1  volume. 

Franklin,  Dr.  I.  J.,  '01,   Chicago,  9  volumes,  29  reprints,   69  journals. 

Friend,  Dr.  E.,  '90,  Chicago,  4  reprints. 

German  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  New  York,  1  volume,  1  pamphlet. 

Grosvenor,  Dr.  L.  N.,  '03,  Chicago,  5  pamphlets,  36.  reprints,  16  journals 
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Haines,  Dr.  W.  S.,  Chicago,  5  volumes,  3  pamphlets,  13  reprints,  70 
journals. 

Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  1  pamphlet. 

Kektoen,  Dr.  L.,  Chicago,  8  volumes,  4  pamphlets,  320  reprints,  7 
journals. 

Hemingway,  Dr.  C.  E.,  '96,  Oak  Park,  111.,  01  volumes. 

Herrick,  Dr.  J.  B.,  '88,  Chicago,  2  volumes,   1  journal. 

Hinsdale,  Dr.   G.,  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,   1   reprint. 

Horovitz,  Dr.  D.   A.,  '08,  Chicago,   1   reprint. 

Hunter,  Dr.  \V.  S.,  '80,  Chicago,   1  volume. 

Hyde,  Dr.  J.  N.,  Chicago,  98  reprints,  88  journals. 

Illinois   Educational   Commission,   Springfield,   111.,    1    volume. 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  Springfield,  111.,  1  volume. 

Illinois  Board  of  Puhlic   Charities,  Springfield,  111.,   1   volume. 

Illinois   State   Charities   Commission,   Springfield,   111.,    1    volume. 

Illinois   State  Medical  Society,  Springfield,  111.,  3  volumes. 

Indiana  State  Medical  Association,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,   1  volume. 

Indianapolis  Medical  Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,   1  volume. 

Ingals,  Dr.  E.  F.,  '71,  Chicago,  1  volume,  2  pamphlets,  1  reprint. 

International  Journal  of  Surgery  Co.,  New  York,   1   volume. 

International  Sanitary  Conference  of  the  American  Republics,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  1  volume. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,   1  volume. 

Iowa  State  Board  of  Control,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1  volume. 

Iowa  State  Medical  Society,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1  volume. 

Irons,  Dr.  E.  E.,  '03,  Chicago,  7  journals. 

Irwin,  Gen.  B.  J.,  Chicago,  1  volume,  4  journals. 

John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  1  pamphlet. 

Johnson,  Dr.  C.  B.,  Champaign,  111.,  1  pamphlet. 

Kansas  City  Medical  Index-Lancet,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1  volume. 

Kaufmann,  Dr.  G.  L.,  '08,  Chicago,  7  volumes,  1  reprint,  95  journals. 

Klein,  Dr.  C.  von,  Chicago,  1  reprint. 

Koechl,  V.  &  Co.,  New  York,  1  volume. 

Lea   &   Febiger,   Philadelphia,  Pa.,   2   volumes. 

LeCount,  Dr.  E.  R.,  '92,  Chicago,  10  pamphlets,  70  reprints,  4  journals. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  LTniversity,  Department  of  Medicine,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Cal.,    1   pamphlet. 

Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  1  pamphlet.  • 

Linnell,  Dr.  B.  M.,  '93,  Chicago,  89  volumes,  3  pamphlets,  5  reprints,  105 
journals. 

Lippincott,  J.  B.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,   1  volume. 

Luzerne  County  Medical  Society,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  1  Volume. 

McClure,  A.  G,  Chicago,  1  volume. 

McEwen,  Dr.  E.  L.,  '97,  Evanston,  111.,   1   volume. 

Maglioni,  Dr.  L.  C,  Berlin,  1  pamphlet. 

Makuen,   Dr.   G.  H.,   Philadelphia,  Pa.,  2   reprints. 

Manhattan  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat  Hospital  Reports,  New  York,  1  volume. 

Martin,  Dr.  F.  H.,  Chicago,  1  volume. 

Martin,  Dr.  O.  H.,  '74,  Kewaunee,  Wis.,  157  volumes. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.,  3  pamphlets.  1  reprint. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  Boston,  Mass.,  2  reprints. 

Mayer,  Dr.  E.,  New  York,  1  reprint. 

Medical   Sentinel,  Portland,   Oregon,    1   volume. 

Merck  &  Co.,  New  York,  1  volume. 

Metzenbaum,  Dr.  M.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  2  reprints. 
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Miami  Valley  Hospital  Society,  Dayton,  Ohio,  1  pamphlet. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  1  pamphlet. 

Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  Lansing,  Mich.,  2  volumes 

Miller,  Dr.  J.  L.,  Chicago,  2  volumes. 

Miller,  Dr.  W.   S.,  Madison,  Wis.,   1   reprint. 

Missouri  State  Medical  Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1  volume. 

Montana  Agricultural  College,  Experiment  Station,  Bozeman,  Mont.,  1 
pamphlet. 

Murphy,  Dr.  T.  C,  '68,  Hopedale,  111.,  62  volumes. 

Nascher,  Dr.  I.  J.,  New  York,  3  reprints. 

Nebraska  State  Medical  Association,  Omaha,  Neb.,  2  volumes. 

New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  Boston,  Mass.,  1 
pamphlet. 

New  Orleans  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  La., 
1    pamphlet. 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  New  York,  1  volume. 

New  York  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  New  York,  1  volume. 

New  York  Hospital  for  Deformities  and  Joint  Diseases,  New  York,  1 
volume. 

New  York  Pathological  Society,  New  York,  1  volume. 

New  York  State  Medical  Society,  New  York,  1  volume. 

New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1  volume. 

North-Eastern  Dispensary,  New  York,  1  pamphlet. 

Northwestern  Medical   School,  Chicago,   1   volume. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.,  1  pamphlet. 

Ochsner,  Dr.  A.  J.,  '86,  Chicago,  1  volume,  12  journals. 

Ormsby,  Dr.  0.  S.,  '95,  Oak  Park,  111.,  1  volume,   1390  reprints. 

Pacific  Medical  Journal,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1  volume. 

Philadelphia  College  of  Physicians,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,   1   volume. 

Philadelphia   Pathological   Society,   Philadelphia,   Pa.,   1   volume. 

Philippine  Islands  Bureau  of  Health,  Manila,  P.  I.,  1  pamphlet. 

Philippine  Bureau  of  Science,  Manila,  P.  I.,  2  pamphlets. 

Pomona  College,  Claremont,  Cal.,  1  pamphlet. 

Porter,  R.,  London,  England,  1  volume. 

Pozzi,  Dr.  S.,  Paris,  France,  1  reprint. 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1  pamphlet. 

Providence  Medical  Association,   Providence,   R.   I.,    1   volume. 

Punton,  Dr.  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1  volume. 

Ranson,  Dr.   S.  W.,  '06,  Chicago,   1   reprint. 

Reeder,  Dr.  W.  G-.,  '03,  Chicago,  3  volumes,  01  journals. 

Reynolds,  Dr.  E.,  Boston,  Mass.,  1  reprint. 

Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1  volume,   1  pamphlet. 

Rhodes,  Dr.  J.  E.,  '86,  Chicago,  7  pamphlets,  68  reprints,   149  journals. 

Ridlon,  Dr.  J.,  Chicago,  76  volumes,  1  reprint,  746  journals. 

Robinson,  Dr.  W.  J.,  New  York,   1   volume. 

Routh,  Dr.  A.,  London,  England,   1  reprint. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  London,  England,  1  volume. 

Royal  Infirmary  of  England,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  1  pamphlet. 

Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  Canada,  1  pamphlet. 

Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  4  volumes. 

Russell,  Dr.  J.   A.,  '77,   Chicago,    10  volumes. 

St.  Louis  Medical  Review  Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,   1  volume. 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1  pamphlet. 

Satterthwaite,  Dr.  T.  E.,  New  York,  1  reprint. 

Scott,  Dr.  G.  D.,  New  York,  4  reprints. 
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Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  Mexico,  1  volume. 

Sheppard,  Dr.  J.  E.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  4  reprints. 

Small,  Dr.  A.  A.,  Chicago,  5  volumes,  7  reprints,  30  journals. 

Speed,  Dr.  K.,  '04,  Chicago,  21  volumes,  27  reprints,  338  journals. 

Starling-Ohio  Medical  School,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1  pamphlet. 

Stevens,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Boston,  Mass.,  2  reprints. 

Strong,  Dr.  H.  R.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1  volume. 

Sweeney,  Dr.  T.  T.,  New  York,   1  reprint. 

Swinburne,  Dr.  G.  K.,  New  York,  3  reprints. 

Taylor,  Dr.  C.  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,   1   volume. 

Territorial  Board  of  Health,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  1  volume. 

Texas  State  Medical  Association,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,   1  volume. 

Thompson,  Dr.  W.  G.,  New  York,  3  reprints. 

Treat,  E.  B.,  New  York,  1  volume. 

U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  5  volumes. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  1  volume,  14 
pamphlets. 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  1  pamphlet. 

U.  S.  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  1  volume. 
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Walker,  Dr.  J.  B.,  New  York,  1  reprint. 

Weaver,  Dr.  G.  H.,  '89,  Chicago,  5  volumes,  20  pamphlets,  138  reprints, 
76  journals. 

Wellcome  Chemical  Research  Laboratories,  London,  England,  1  volume, 
9  reprints. 

Wentworth,  Dr.  S.  H.,  Boston,  Mass.,  4  reprints. 

Werber,  Dr.  G.,  Washington,  D.  C,  1  volume,  11  pamphlets,  53  reprints, 
42  journals. 

Wilder,  R.  T.,  '11,  Chicago,  18  reprints. 

Williams,  Dr.  J.  W..  Baltimore,  Md.,  3  reprints. 

Williams,  Dr.  T.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C,  2  reprints. 

Wisconsin  State  Medical  Society,  Madison,  Wis.,  1  volume. 

Wood,  William,  New  York,  1  volume. 

Zentmayer,  Dr.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  9  reprints. 

Ziegel,  Dr.  H.  F.  L.,  New  York,  1  reprint. 

Godfrey,  Dr.  H.  T.,  '65,  Galena,  111.,  sent  57  bundles,  4  boxes  of  Medical 
and  Surgical  journals  to  the  Library.  Librarian  is  now  working  on  them 
and  complete  report  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Bulletin.    * 


A    LITTLE    HUMOR    NOW   AND    THEN 

Gents  I  have  a  book  of  323  pages  which  gives  a  serious  of  letters  written 
by  one  who  has  been  in  spirit  life  for  20  years  written  through  the  medium- 
ship  of  Carlyle  Petersiles  by  Franz  Petersiles,  his  father.  This  book  can  be 
had  of  Progressive  Thinker  Pub.  Co. 

I  am  just  reading  the  book  and  you  should  certainly  send  and  get  it  and 
spread  the  news  amongst  those  engaged  in  a  similar  business  all  you  can. 
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The  book  is  full  of  letters  of  all  kinds  and  is  immensely  interesting.  On 
page  94  you  will  find  a  little  it  has  to  say  regards  vivisection  rooms  where 
male  doctors  practice  their  most  fearful  orgies  on  souls  as  well  as  them 
selves  as  they  will  find  to  their  utmost  horror  when  they  leave  the  body* 
The  most  horrible  agonies  await  the  vivisectionist,  agonies  that  will  com- 
mence even  before  they  leave  the  earth.  Not  a  grown,  or  a  cry  of  agony 
that  comes  from  their  helpless  victims,  but  what  will  be  wrung  from  the 
souls  of  the  persons  that  have  afflicted  the  tortures.  It  says  it  will  not  be 
long  before  one  vivisectionist  after  another  will  become  mad,  or  partially  so, 
and  become  raving  maniacs  and  tear  out  their  hair  and  claw  their  own  flesh 
from  their  bones;  yea  they  will  tear  out  their  own  eyes  and  even  pluck  out 
their  own  tongues  and  other  organs.  I  am  a  just  God  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  and  every  man  shall  reap  according  to  his  folly. 

It  states  that  animals  have  immortal  souls,  same  as  human  beings.  I 
have  only  quoted  a  little  of  what  it  says  in  regards  the  matter.  Get  the 
book  and  read  it  all  that  it  says  in  regards  the  matter.  You  will  find  the 
other  letters  interesting,  if  this  is  not.  World  price  $1.25  with  their 
Weekly  Spiritual  paper  included. 


Dear  Sir  I  seen  to  day  in  this  morning  Globe  that  Mr.  Rockefellow  wants 
to  do  good  to  the  world  to  cure  consumption,  i  think. that  is  a  very  easy 
cure  of  one  only  knew  how  to  give  the  herb  right.  My  Husband  had  con- 
sumption very  bad  but  in  the  early  stage  when  we  got  married  i  gave  him 
the  same  herb  the  same  way  my  grandfather  a  Doctor  gave  to  me.  he  was 
the  best  Doctor  in  the  North  of  Ireland  that  time  that  is  a  secret  in  our 
family  and  no  one  of  ever  died  of  consumption  only  my  mother  She  died  in 
Liverpool  She  was  A  English  Lady  Born  She  would  not  take  anything 
from  Ireland  like  a  great  deal  more  so  she  died  and  i  was  took  home  to  my 
fathers  Parents  and  cured  me  of  the  consumption  and  gave  me  the  cure  i 
would  not  tell  any  one  nor  gave  it  for  i  am  only  a  poor  trades-mans  wife 
and  they  would  not  believe  it  would  do  good  they  have  so  much  fathe  in 
doctors  that  they  would  give  5°°  for  one  Pill  before  they  would  go  to  a  field 
and  gather   for   nothing  what   would   cure   them     i   have   a   father   here   in 

he  is  69  years  old  he  can  run  any  one  in  america  and  whip  them 

and  he  looks  like  one  only  40  years  old  he  walks  to  town  10  miles  twice  a 
week  any  one  lives  there  will  tell  you  so  in  Spring  his  pockets  is  full  chew 
this  herb  of  you  want  me  to  send  you  a  cure  for  consumption  of  yous  try 
other  things  and  fails  just  drop  me  a  few  lines  to  (address)  i  tm  the 
mother  of  11  sons  and  one  daughter  the  healthy  children  born  to  day  and 
all  my  neighburs  will  say  so  they  can  go  Bairfoot  in  snow  and  wont  hurt 
them  i  would  send  you  some  now  only  i  have  got  only  enough  for  my  baby 
boy  and  would  not  give  it  for  the  world  as  I  cannot  get  no  more  to  snow 
goes  of  the  ground  of  a  mans  heart  is  decayin  i  will  tell  you  what  will 
make  a  new  heart  grow  in  him  of  he  eats  enough  of  it  dont  think  that  this 
is  a  fake  for  we  tryde  it  on  a  sheep  home  that  People  said  had  consumption 
but  when  it  was  killed  six  months  after  it  had  a  new  heart  in  maybe  yous 
knows  that  cure  your   selves  of  not  i  will  tell  you  and  there  is  a  plant 

grows  in  the  north  of  Ireland  that  cures  insain  people could  be 

soon  no  one  in  it  of  those  who  has  the  money  to  travel  knew  such  things 
but  i  sepose  its  like  many  a  nother  thing  lost  to  the  world  only  those 
that  cannot  go  pleas  dont  through  this  in  the  scrap  basket  to  you  read  it 
and  of  you  cannot  get  a  cure  i  will  tell  you  mine  how  i  cured  my  Husband 

and  two  boys  in whose  mother  died  in  it     hoping  a  reply  some 

time  plese  derect  (address)     i  will  sine  my  name  next  time 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

JAMES  NEVINS  HYDE,  1840-1910 
By  James  B.  Hereick 

Thirty-two  years  of  continuous  service  as  a  teacher  deserve 
recognition.  When  that  service  has  been  conspicuous  for  faithful- 
ness, for  sacrifice  of  self  but  never  a  yielding  of  high  ideals,  when  by 
such  service  the  luster  added  to  the  name  of  the  institution  served  is 
far  greater  than  any  reward  received  from  such  institution,  the 
official  recognition  of  the  debt  owed  to  the  teacher  becomes  an  urgent 
duty.  When  that  teacher  is  one  who  embodied  in  himself  all  that  is 
personally  estimable,  when  by  his  virtues  he  endeared  himself  to 
colleagues  and  students  alike,  the  tribute  to  his  memory  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  duty  as  a  task  of  affection.  Rush  College  owes  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Hyde  an  official  acknowledgment  of  her 
indebtedness  to  him,  but  the  impulse  that  prompts  us  to  such  action 
is  as  much  that  of  love  as  duty. 

Dr.  James  Kevins  Hyde  came  to  Chicago  in  1869  to  engage  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  Seven  years  later  the  Chicago  Medical 
College,  now  the  Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  was  so 
impressed  by  his  abilities  as  to  appoint  him  Professor  of  Dermat- 
ology. Three  years  from  that  time,  in  1879,  he  was  made  Professor 
of  Skin,  Genito-Urinary  and  Venereal  Diseases  in  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, a  position  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  sudden  death,  Sept. 
6,  1910. 

That  this  position  would  be  filled  acceptably  was  from  the  first, 
certain;  the  character  of  the  man,  his  preparatory  training  and  his 
previous  record  were  a  guaranty.  Born  June  21,  1840,  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  he  had  been,  at  home,  at  school  at  Phillips'  Academy,  An- 
dover,  and  at  Yale,  under  the  inspiring  influences  of  the  best  that 
cultured  New  England  could  offer.  His  A.B.  degree  from  Yale — a 
degree  with  honor — was  granted  in  1861.  In  1865  he  was  awarded 
the  A.M.  degree.   Immediately  after  graduation  he  entered  the  Col- 
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lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  being  a  student  of  Dr. 
William  H.  Draper.  But  the  next  year,  before  receiving  his  degree 
in  medicine,  he  was  with  the  army.  His  military  service  extended 
from  this  time  until  March,  1868,  when  he  resigned  from  the 
Navy  with  the  title  of  Past  Assistant  Surgeon.  For  us  who  knew 
the  scholarly  gentleman  of  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  it  is  hard 
to  think  of  him  as  a  fighting  man.  And  it  is  not  as  a  fighting  man 
that  we  are  to  picture  him.  Bather  as  the  man  of  peace,  striving  to 
cure  the  ills  that  war  had  caused.  He  did  service  at  Malvern  Hills 
and  Fair  Oaks;  performed  hospital  duty  as  assistant  surgeon  at 
Washington;  was  in  charge  of  a  naval  hospital  at  New  Berne,  N.  C. 
In  October,  1863,  he  was  commissioned  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
regular  navy,  standing  second  on  the  examination  of  thirty  candi- 
dates. He  was  for  some  time  on  duty  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 
In  1864  he  was  on  the  flagship  San  Jacinto,  with  the  East  Gulf 
blockading  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  won  special  praise 
for  work  done  in  combating  yellow  fever  at  Key  West,  Later  he 
went  with  Admiral  Farragut  on  the  Ticonderoga  to  visit  the 
Mediterranean  and  various  European  ports.  In  1867  he  served  one 
year  at  the  Clare  Naval  Hospital,  Washington.  After  resigning 
from  the  Navy  he  took  a  second  year  of  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  with  the 
degree  M.D.  in  1869.  He  engaged  in  general  practice  in  Chicago 
until  1876,  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  Professor  of  Dermatology 
in  the  Northwestern  University  Medical  School.  When,  three  years 
later,  he  was  made  professor  in  Push  College,  it  could  be  said  he  was 
well  prepared.  Well  trained  in  cultural  studies,  scholarly  by  nature, 
a  student  in  two  of  the  best  medical  schools  of  the  day,  experienced 
as  few  are  in  diseases  of  the  most  varied  kind,  the  injuries  of  the 
battlefield,  the  scourges  of  the  camp,  the  venereal  and  skin  diseases 
of  the  navy  and  army,  tropical  diseases,  the  ordinary  illnesses  met 
with  in  family  practice,  it  was  surely  with  no  narrowed  vision  that 
he  looked  on  his  chosen  specialty.  And  the  discipline  of  the  navy, 
the  rubbing  elbows  with  men  of  all  ranks  from  the  admiral  to  the 
stoker,  the  lessons  of  obedience,  the  responsibility  of  command,  the 
value  of  cooperation  with,  and  thought  for,  one's  colleagues — all 
this  had  broadened  and  strengthened  his  character  so  that  when,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-nine,  he  became  a  teacher  at  Push,  he'  was  felt  to 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  and  fitted  for  the  command  of  his  depart- 
ment, the  success  of  which  was  assured. 
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In  1879  and  for  many  years  thereafter  the  teaching  in  Rush,  as 
in  other  colleges,  was  largely  by  means  of  formal  didactic  lectures 
and  by  clinics — large  arena  clinics.  Dr.  Hyde  gave  one  didactic 
lecture  and  held  one  clinic  every  week.  His  didactic  lectures  were 
scholarly  and  comprehensive,  showing  him  to  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  his  subject,  and  possessing  the  ability  to  present  it  to  his 
audience  in  a  well-digested,  easily  understood  form.  His  lectures 
were  not  only  instructive  but  uplifting,  for  he  did  not  talk  down  to 
the  level  of  his  auditors,  rather  just  above  them. 

While  as  a  didactic  lecturer  he  had  few  equals  in  the  faculty, 
it  was  as  a  clinician  that  he  excelled.  Here  he  was  brilliant.  The 
clinical  material  was  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  dispensary.  It 
was  of  the  so-called  ambulatory  type.  Nearly  all  of  the  patients, 
therefore,  presented  to  Dr.  Hyde  on  these  Monday  afternoons  were 
patients  he  had  never  before  seen.  His  specialty  naturally  lends 
itself  to  the  diagnosis  on  sight,  by  a  single  glance  oftentimes.  It 
was  always  interesting  to  watch  Dr.  Hyde  make  these  quick, 
remarkably  accurate  diagnoses,  to  see  him  draw  from  the  patient  by 
skilfully  put  questions  the  facts  as  to  the  cause  of  the  ailment,  its 
beginnings  and  progress ;  to  hear  him  differentiate  from  other  con- 
fusing conditions,  and  then  outline  in  detail  the  treatment.  In 
these  extemporaneous  remarks  on  unexpected  cases  he  was  at  his 
best.  One  was  always  sure  of  an  interesting  hour  in  his  clinic,  as 
is  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  the  old  graduates  on  their  visits  to  Rush 
nearly  always  wished  to  attend  Dr.  Hyde's  clinics,  and  never  came 
away  without  saying  he  was  one  of  the  best  clinical  lecturers  they 
had  ever  heard.  He  built  up  a  large  clinic,  remarkably  large  when 
we  consider  the  lack  of  hospital  facilities.  Had  he  had  at  his  com- 
mand fifty  or  one  hundred  beds,  as  is  the  case  with  many  dermat- 
ologists in  Europe,  he  would  have  been  the  head  of  a  clinic  or 
school  of  dermatology  as  famous  as  that  of  many  European 
specialists  who  to-day  are  perhaps  better  known  than  he. 

There  is  a  notion  somewhat  prevalent  even  among  men  who  are 
otherwise  well-informed  that  a  man's  clinical  training  comes  alone 
from  the  hospital  or  the  college  clinic,  or  the  service  in  the  dis- 
pensary. Many  fail  to  realize  that  a  wide-awake  man  may  learn 
much  from  his  private  practice  as  well  as  from  his  public  charity 
service.  Dr.  Hyde's  public  clinic,  given  once  a  week,  was,  from  the 
standpoint  of  instructive  experience,  great,  but  it  was  as  a  trifle 
compared  to  his  private  work.    In  his  office  day  after  day  he  saw  a 
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large  number  of  patients.,  in  the  aggregate  an  immense  number, 
many  of  them  with  rare,  obstinate  or  puzzling  diseases,  many 
referred  to  him  for  opinion  or  treatment,  for  he  ranked,  and 
deservedly,  as  our  highest  authority  in  the  Northwest  in  his  special 
branch.  It  was  really  from  his  large,  carefully  conducted  and  care- 
fully studied  private  practice  that  he  became  an  expert.  One  may 
gain  an  idea  of  the  enormous  experience  of  this  physician  if  one 
looks  up  the  statistical  reports  of  the  cases  seen  by  him  and  his 
associates  each  year.  This  report  he  regularly  made  to  the  American 
Dermatological  Association. 

Eeference  to  this  Association,  which  twice  honored  him  with  its 
presidency — in  1881  and  again  in  1896 — calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Hyde  was  one  who  mingled  with  the  world  of  medicine 
about  him  and  took  an  active  part  in  medical  affairs,  particularly 
those  connected  with  his  specialty.  There  are  successful  practi- 
tioners who  never  attend  medical  societies;  there  are  good  teachers 
who  quietly  study  and  instruct,  but  are  little  heard  of  outside  the 
narrow  circle  of  their  own  students.  Dr.  Hyde  was  a  successful 
practitioner,  a  brilliant  teacher,  but  he  realized  that  contact  with 
fellow  specialists  would  strengthen  his  own  powers  and  that  he  him- 
self could  be  a  contributor  to  medical  knowledge  by  reciting  his  own 
experiences  and  observations.  And  so  he  took  an  active  and  leading 
part  in  the  meetings  of  the  local,  national  and  international  dermat- 
ological societies.  Thus  his  interest  in  his  work  was  kept  ever  fresh, 
his  knowledge  was  of  the  latest.  Some  of  his  best  contributions  are 
undoubtedly  his  offhand  discussions  as  found  in  their  transactions. 

His  papers  contributed  to  these  societies  and  to  journals  number - 
more  than  one  hundred.  These,  like  his  clinical  talks,  are  scholarly, 
and  possess  a  literary  finish  often  lacking  in  medical  writing.  They 
show  a  familiarity  with,  and  a  discriminating  use  of,  the  writings 
in  all  languages  on  the  special  topic  under  discussion,  a  keen  power 
of  observation,  a  logical  mind  with  at  times  a  broad  grasp  that 
might  be  termed  philosophical.  These  writings  alone  are  an 
enduring  monument  to  his  industry,  his  student  habits,  his  love  for 
his  work,  his  progressive  spirit,  his  ability  as  a  dermatologist,  his 
scientific  mode  of  thought,  his  preeminence  as  a  medical  writer. 
They  made  Dr.  Hyde  known  as  an  expert,  an  authority.  They  gave 
him  an  international  reputation.  Among  such  writings  may  be 
mentioned,  as  illustrating  the  high  grade  of  his  thinking  and  of  his 
work,  his    numerous    early  articles  on  Syphilis;  Iveratodermia  or 
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Hand  and  FootvDisease;  Mycosis  Fungoides;  Pemphigus  Vegetans; 
Pruritus  Hiemalis ;  Tuberculosis  of  the  Skin;  Xeroderma  Pig- 
mentosum; Blastomycosis;  Sporotrichosis;  Pellagra.  And  for  many 
years  one  of  the  standard  textbooks  on  dermatology  has  been  Dr. 
Hyde's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Eight  revisions  in  twenty- 
six  years  speak  for  the  estimate  placed  upon  it  by  the  buying  med- 
ical public.  But* better  than  this  is  the  testimony  of  his  dermato- 
logical  colleagues  to  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  work.  In  some 
of  the  later  revisions  he  was  assisted  by  the  lamented  Dr.  Frank 
Hugh  Montgomery,  as  also  in  the  preparation  of  "A  Manual  of 
Syphilis  and  Venereal  Diseases." 

And  it  may  be  said  right  here  that  not  the  least  among  his 
virtues  is  to  be  credited  the  fact  that  with  unexcelled  generosity  and 
fairness  he  trained  young  men  to  become  experts,  of  which  young 
men  Frank  Montgomery  was  a  type.  He  freely  gave  them  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience,  encouraged  them  to  high  grade  work 
and  at  times  accorded  them  credit  for  what  he  might  perhaps  by 
right  have  claimed  as  his  own.  Realizing  that  at  his  age  the  newer 
pathology  and  bacteriology  were  not  for  him  to  master,  he  employed 
younger  men  versed  in  these  subjects  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  the 
epoch-making  changes  and  advances  in  medicine.  The  result  was 
that  he  was  abreast  of  the  times  and  did  not  early  become  stationary 
in  ways  of  thinking  or  practice.  It  was  owing  to  his  keen  watchful- 
ness that  his  cases  of  blastomycosis  were  among  the  first  recognized.. 
And  the  work  of  Dr.  Hyde  and  his  associates  in  the  detection  of  this 
disease  and  the  furtherance  of  the  study  of  the  same  will  always 
stand  as  a  mark  of  his  progressive  spirit. 

Reference  to  this  watchfulness  reminds  me  of  one  of  his  char- 
acterists  that  always  rather  forcibly  impressed  me.  It  is  not  funda- 
mental, perhaps,  but  yet  suggestive.  This  was  his  alertness  for 
everything  new.  He  came  back  from  medical  societies  with  a  new 
idea  as  to  classification,  a  new  disease  to  be  watched  for,  a  new 
treatment  to  be  tried,  a  new  book,  or  a  new  series  of  charts  for  class 
demonstration.  Now  all  this  was  an  evidence  of  a  receptive  and  a 
progressive  spirit.  This  is  seen  in  comparing  the  first  edition  of 
his  book  with  the  last  one;  where  the  new  in  classification,  path- 
ology and  treatment  is  to  be  found. 

Somewhat  allied  to  this,  was  his  almost  lavish  expenditure  of 
money  for  new  instruments,  new  books,  oil  or  water  color  paintings 
or  photographs  of  interesting  cases.     Many  of  these  latter — i.  e..  the 
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pictures — he  showed  as  an  exhibit  each  year  at  the  American 
Dermatological  Association;  some  he  utilized  in  his  book.  Many,  I 
am  sure,  must  have  been  discarded  as  unavailable.  But  he  never  lost 
interest  in  getting  these  graphic  records  of  what  was  rare  or  instruc- 
tive and  his  delight  in  obtaining  a  good  photograph  of  a  skin  lesion 
was  as  genuine  as  is  that  of  the  bibliophile  in  securing  a  first  edition 
or  a  famous  binding.  There  must  be  about  his  office  many  an 
unused  photograph,  many  a  drug  imported  from  Paris,  but  never 
employed,  many  an  instrument  ordered  from  Germany  never  taken 
from  its  case.  But  he  was  eager  to  learn  of  all  these  things  at  first 
hand,  and  was  willing  to  spend  for  many  useless  things,  if  occasion- 
ally, in  this  way,  the  useful  might  be  found.  His  early  employment 
of  the  Finsen  light  and  the  Roentgen  ray  illustrate  this  point. 

Dr.  Hyde  was  a  valuable  working  member  of  the  faculty,  he  was 
always  on  the  side  of  higher  standards  for  medical  education.  Every 
effort  looking  toward  such  improvement  was  accorded  his  hearty 
support.  The  changes  in  our  methods  here  at  Rush,  the  affiliation 
with  the  University,  the  two-years-of-college-work  requirement,  the 
small  class  and  small  clinic  idea,  the  introduction  of  laboratory 
methods  and  of  research,  though  they  involved  a  sacrifice  of  time,  of 
numbers  of  students,  of  financial  return  to  the  teacher,  were  all 
loyally  supported  by  Dr.  Hyde,  who,  as  a  leader  of  our  faculty  and 
for  many  years  its  efficient  secretary,  took  a  prominent  part  in 
inaugurating  and  carrying  them  out.  His  faithful  performance  of 
his  duties  as  secretary,  his  willing  participation  in  the  time-con- 
suming work  of  various  committees,  his  valuable  counsel  always 
frankly  given  with  a  persistent  and  consistent  upholding  of  the" 
highest  standards,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  most  honorable  rather 
than  the  most  politic  course,  his  optimistic  encouragement  in  times 
of  dark  trouble — all  this  is  well  remembered  and  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged by  his  colleagues. 

We  have*  spoken  of  Dr.  Hyde  as  a  physician,  colleague,  teacher, 
or,  more  broadly,  a  medical  educator.  His  interests,  however,  were 
far  from  being  confined  to  things  medical.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal 
training  and  catholic  tastes.  Whatever  was  good,  true,  beautiful, 
appealed  to  him.  He  was  fond  of  nature  and  the  sea  had  for  him  a 
special  charm.  Painting,  sculpture,  the  drama  and  music  attracted 
him.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  concerts  of  the  Thomas 
Orchestra.  He  loved  good  literature.  His  judgment  in  such  mat- 
ters was  critical.   He  had  a  facile  pen  and  his  distinctly  literary  essays 
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are  of  unusual  merit  and  charm.  When  he  came  to  Eush  College  it 
was  the  custom  to  have  an  opening  address  at  the  beginning  of  each 
school  year.  The  addresses  of  such  men  as  J.  Adams  Allen,  De 
Laskie  Miller,  Henry  M.  Lyman,  were  scholarly  and  eloquent.  But 
into  this  group  of  older,  talented  men  the  younger  Dr.  Hyde  was 
easily  admitted  as  a  peer.  Dr.  Hyde  held  his  audience  by  the  keen 
interest  in  his  subject  which  showed  in  every  gesture  and  inflection. 
He  held  them  by  his  subject-matter,  whether  it  were  narrative, 
descriptive  or  argumentative.  And  who  could  fail  to  be  attracted 
by  his  wealth  of  illustration  and  his  poet's  imagery.  I  remember 
well,  though  it  is  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  his  description  of  an 
accident  on  a  Eoman  street  and  the  calling  of  the  physician,  who 
was  Galen;  the  scene,  with  all  its  settings,  with  details  as  to  dress, 
manners,  showed  the  intimate  knowledge  of  Eoman  life  and  cus- 
toms as  well  as  the  wonderful  literary  power  of  the  author.  And 
little  more  than  a  year  ago  I  heard  him  at  the  Chicago  Literary 
Club  describe  in  the  same  charming  manner  the  island  of  Cyprus 
and  certain  events  in  her  history.  Had  Dr.  Hyde  chosen,  he  could, 
we  believe,  have  had  a  career  in  literature  that  would  have  coupled 
his  name  with  those  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Weir  Mitchell,  Wil- 
liam Osier  as  typifying  the  modern  doctor  as  a  man  of  letters. 

Dr.  Hyde's  influence  was  always  on  the  side  of  justice  and  right 
in  things  civic  and  political.  He  believed  in  personal  honesty  and 
morality. 

To  every  physician  comes  intimate  knowledge  of  trouble  and 
woe  wrought  by  immoral  or  injudicious  conduct  that  often  involves 
ifl  the  resulting  suffering  those  innocent  of  evil  intent  or  act.  The 
true  physician  has  here  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  doing  good. 
From  the  nature  of  his  practice,  there  came  to  Dr.  Hyde  an 
unusually  large  number  of  such  home  tragedies.  With  what  firm 
yet  kindly  wisdom  he  dealt  with  these  cases,  how  he  helped  broken- 
hearted and  despairing  men  and  women  to  new  and  moral  lives  is 
known  only  to  his  office  associates,  and  to  them  only  in  part.  But 
scores  have  testified  to  the  uplift  he  gave  them  when  aid  was  sorelv 
needed.    This  is  practical  Christianity. 

His  active,  helpful  participation  in  the  affairs  of  Christ  Church 
in  Chicago  of  which  he  was  for  years  an  honored  member,  is  known 
to  many,  to  none  more  than  to  the  class  of  poor  boys  he  taught  on 
Sunday,  unless  it  be  to  the  honored,  now  lonely,  rector  of  the 
church,    his    brother-in-law,  Bishop    Charles    Edward    Cheney,  to 
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whom  as  to  the  immediate  family  of  Dr.  Hyde  we  offer  our  sincerest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

We  could  not  realize  that  this  healthy,  alert  man  with  the  quick 
step  and  sprightly  speech  of  youth  was  anything  but  young  in  years 
as  he  was  in  spirit.  Care  of  the  body,  avoidance  of  the  narrowing 
confinement  to  one's  small  field  of  professional  work,  friendly  ser- 
vice to  others,  a  keen  interest  in  the  new  of  to-day  as  well  as  the 
best  of  the  past,  a  life  without  stain,  this  must  have  been  his  recipe 
for  the  making  of  a  sincere,  courteous,  refined,  ever  young, 
altogether  lovable  gentleman. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  we  acknowledge  his  faithful  services 
as  a  valuable  member  of  our  faculty,  we  are  proud  of  his  eminent 
reputation  as  a  physician  and  a  man  of  science,  but  we  mourn  him 
as  a  dear  friend  whose  sweet  influence  has  not  passed  with  the  close 
of  his  career  on  earth.  May  our  lives  be  as  free  from  reproach,  our 
end  as  sudden  and  peaceful. 

It  seems  peculiarly  fitting  that  his  last  days  were  spent  within 
sound  of  the  waves  he  loved  so  well  and  that  the  same  ocean  breeze 
that  had  tossed  the  locks  and  bronzed  the  brow  of  the  young  sur- 
geon as  he  paced  the  decks  of  a  man-of-war,  again  fanned  his  still 
ruddy  cheek  and  softly  whispered  to  him— who  knows — of  peace,  of 
rest,  of  quiet  seas  and  the  long  journey. 


PNEUMOCOCCUS   ANAPHYLAXIS   AND   IMMUNITY 
(Summary  By  the  Author).    E.  C.  Rosenow 

[Join-.  Infec.  Dis.,  1911,  ix,  No.  2] 


Anaphylaxis  to  pneumocoeeus  protein  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  to  other  proteins. 

When  pneumococcic  extracts  (antigen),  in  which  autolysis  has 
not  gone  too  far,  are  injected  into  sensitized  animals,  there  occurs  a 
rapid  splitting  into  a  toxic  substance. 

In  a  sensitized  guinea  pig,  autolyzed  and  heat-killed  cocci  as 
well  as  living  non-virulent,  and  virulent  pneumoeoeci  are  dissolved 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  normal  animal.  The  relatively  slight  yet 
definite  immunity  of  sensitized  guinea  pigs  to  virulent  pneumococci 
is  probably  largely  due  to  this  cause. 
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It  is  possible  to  obtain  from  virulent  pneumococci  by  autolysis 
in  NaCl  solution  a  substance  which  produces  symptoms,  fatal  or 
otherwise,  wholly  like  those  of  anaphylaxis  in  normal  guinea  pigs, 
just  as  from  mixtures  of  pneumococci  and  serum.  This  substance  is 
probably  an  early  split  product  of  pneumococcus  protein  and  in  its 
action  is  identical  with  that  obtained  with  the  mixture  of  pneumo- 
cocci and  serum. 

Autolysis  of  normal  serum,  digestion  in  serum-broth  mixtures 
and  digestion  of  pneumococcus  protein  in  serum  broth  and  broth 
cultures,  yield  a  substance  or  substances  with  the  same  effect.  In 
all  these  cases,  it  seems  to  concern  a  proteolytic  action.  When  this 
is  comparatively  slow,  a  higher  temperature  for  a  longer  time  yields 
the  same  result  as  the  more  active  process  at  a  lower  temperature. 

Pneumococcus  anaphylatoxin  depresses  the  leukocytic  mechan- 
ism. Autolyzed  pneumococci,  from  which  this  substance  has  been 
removed,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  power  of  stimulating  the  leuko- 
cytic mechanism  in  sensitized  guinea  pigs.  Further  digestion  in 
serum  or  in  salt  solution  under  ether  destroys  this  property  also. 
This  affords  the  best  explanation  we  have  (1)  of  the  development 
of  leukopenia  in  overwhelming  experimental  pneumococcus  infec- 
tion, and  in  lobar  pneumonia  in  man,  when  digestion  of  pneumo- 
cocci, we  may  assume,  is  imperfect  and  there  is  liberated  a  large 
amount  of  anaphylatoxin;  (2)  of  the  high  leukocytosis  in  severe  but 
more  favorable  infections  where  digestion  is  carried  rapidly  to  a 
farther  point,  and  there  is  liberated  a  large  amount  of  the  latter 
substance  which  stimulates  the  leukocytic  mechanism;  and  (3)  of 
the  slight  leukocytosis  in  the  mild  infections  where  digestion  of 
pneumococci  is  still  more  rapid,  and  where  both  anaphylatoxin  and 
the  leukocytogenic  substance  are  rapidly  digested  into  relatively 
harmless  products. 

The  action  of  pneumococcus  anaphylatoxin  is  identical  with 
other  protein  actions,  but  when  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  amount  of  precipitable  substance  contained  in  pneumococcus 
extracts,  pneumococci  yield  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  this 
cleavage  product  than  does  serum  or  egg-white  during  digestion 
with  serum. 

The  fact  that  virulent  pneumococci  have  within  themselves  a 
proteolytic  enzyme  which  splits  their  protein  into  a  highly  toxic 
substance  is  strong  indication  that  certain  strains  of  pneumococci 
may  cause  infection    forthwith  without    first    rendering    the    host 
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allergic.  This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  in  pneumococ- 
cus  infections  an  incubation  period  is  not  an  invariable  rule.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  certain  instances,  a  previous  sensitization  before 
severe  symptoms  set  in  probably  occurs.  This  might  well  be  the 
case  in  lobar  pneumonia  when  the  chill  occurs  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  the  patient  has  contracted  a  severe  cold  or  bronchitis.  The 
distribution  by  lobes  in  typical  cases  may  be  related  to  the  bronchial 
spasm  which  the  toxic  substance  produces.  The  early  dyspnea  and 
increased  respiration  before  consolidation  is  demonstrable  is  in 
keeping  with  this  idea. 

The  fact  that  the  allergic  state  or  hypersensitiveness  in  guinea 
pigs  to  pneumococcus  extracts  disappears  after  repeated  inoculations 
of  dead  pneumococci  or  pneumococcus  extract  with  severe  anaphy- 
lactic shock,  and  after  recovery  from  experimental  pneumococcus 
infections  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  crisis  in  lobar  pneumonia, 
for  example,  is  a  reaction  against  anaphylatoxin  either  in  the  nature 
of  the  development  of  an  anti-anaphylatoxin  anaphylatoxin,  or  what 
seems  more  likely,  by  the  enzymes,  to  a  point  where  rapid  splitting 
of  antitoxic  into  non-toxic  products  occurs. 


COMMERCIAL  ANTISTREPTOCOCCIC  SERUM 

[Editorial  from  Journal  A.  M.  A.,  Sept.  30,  1911] 

In  these  days  of  the  preparation  of  immune  serums  by  proprie- 
tary houses,  it  is  obvious  that  many  such  products  will  be  of  prob- 
lematical virtue,  so  that  a  recent  study  of  various  commercial  anti-- 
streptococcus  serums  by  Weaver  and  Tunnicliff1  possesses  a  distinct 
practical  value,  aside  from  the  theoretic  interest  always  attaching  to 
such  work. 

In  a  previous  preliminary  report2  these  investigators  had 
announced  their  almost  complete  failure  to  find  any  action  of  such 
serums  on  laboratory  animals,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
results  of  their  more  complete  later  work  are  at  variance  with  this, 
and  show  in  several  of  the  commercial  preparations,  a  distinct  pro- 
tective power. 

The  first  part  of  their  work  consisted  in  the  testing  of  fresh 
specimens  of  antistreptococcus  serum,  obtained  from  one  of    the 


1.  Jour.  Infect.  Dis.,  1911,  ix,  30. 

2.  Jour.  A.  M.  A.,  1910,  Jan.  25,  257 
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commercial  houses,  as  soon  as  possible  after  its  withdrawal  from  the 
animals.  Such  serums  were  tested  both  for  their  protective  power 
in  guinea  pigs  against  later  doses  of  virulent  streptococci,  and  for 
their  content  in  opsonin.  The  latter  was  found  to  diminish  fairly 
rapidly,  until  at  the  end  of  a  month  it  had  disappeared  completely. 
1 1  could  be  almost  completely  restored,  however,  for  variable  periods 
afterward  by  the  addition  of  dilute  fresh  normal  serum,  and  the 
protective  power  for  animals  was  found  to  coincide  quite  closely 
with  this  period  of  capacity  for  reactivation.  The  injection  of  the 
serum  into  the  animals  resulted,  as  might  be  expected,  in  a  rise  of 
their  opsonin  for  streptococcus,  and  also  of  the  phagocytic  activity 
of  their  leukocytes,  and  this  rise  of  phagocytic  power  seemed  to  be 
specific  for  streptococcus.  The  duration  on  the  protection  was 
about  eight  days — corresponding  very  closely  with  the  period  of 
increased  opsonin  content  in  the  blood. 

Five  commercial  antistreptococcic  serums,  three  of  American 
and  two  of  European  preparation,  were  studied  similarly.  Of  these, 
both  of  the  foreign  and  two  of  the  American  serums  protected 
guinea  pigs  against  a  minimal  lethal  dose  of  streptococci  in  quanti- 
ties of  from  one  to  six  c.c.  The  third  American  serum  had  no  evident 
protective  action.  Of  course,  the  administration  of  a  correspond- 
ingly large  dose  to  a  man  would  be  out  of  the  question,  but  there 
are  apparently  reasons  for  believing  that  relatively  smaller  doses 
may  be  efficient  in  cases  of  human  infection,  for  it  was  found  that 
the  immune  serums  were  reactivated  more  readily  and  to  a  greater 
degree  by  human  than  by  guinea  pig  serum,  so  that  the  same 
amount  may  well  possess  a  greater  protective  power  in  man  than  in 
the  guinea  pig.  And  the  usually  localized  and  more  prolonged 
human  infection  presents  an  entirely  different,  and  possibly  less 
difficult  problem,  than  the  very  acute  generalized  infection  of 
laboratory  animals.  Clinical  observation  has  shown,  however,  that 
large  doses  are  most  effective,  and  concentration  of  the  serum  might 
be  of  great  value.  The  possibility  of  such  concentration  is  pointed 
out  by  Weaver  and  Tunnicliff,  who  found  the  antibodies  to  be 
united  with  the  pseudoglobulins  of  the  serum  as  is  the  case  with 
diphtheria  antitoxin. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  three  of  the  American  serums 
was  found  apparently  quite  inactive,  the  recommendation  of  the 
investigators,  that  a  guarantee  as  to  efficiency  be  furnished,  similar 
if  possible  to  that  of    diphtheria  antitoxin,  seems  very  reasonable. 
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With  such  an  assurance  of  reliability,  it  is  probable  that  the  anti- 
streptococcus  serums  would  rapidly  acquire  a  greater  importance 
than  their  present  uncertainty  gives  them.  In  this  connection, 
however,  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  making  an 
accurate  bacteriologic  diagnosis  previous  to  the  use  of  such  serums, 
as  without  this  it  is  impossible  to  expect  consistent  results. 


COLLEGE  NOTES 

The  new  addition  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  is  not  vet 
finished  interiorly  and  will  probably  not  be  ready  until  January. 
But  the  connection  with  the  college  building  by  elevator  and  run- 
way is  to  be  ready  by  the  end  of  October,  and* then  the  surgical  and 
medical  clinics  in  the  upper  amphitheater  will  be  resumed.  During 
this  construction  the  medical  clinics  were  held  in  the  chapel  of  the 
hospital  and  the  surgical  clinics  in  the  sixth  floor  operating  room. 


"Trade  clinics,''  so  called,  are  to  be  held  in  the  Central  Free 

Dispensary,  if  a  project  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 

of  the  Dispensary  meets  with  their  approval.     These  are  to  deal 

with  occupational  diseases,  as  is  shown  by  the  hie  cards  to  be  used — 

a  copy  of  which  is  here  shown. 

TRADE   CLINIC 

Central  Free  Dispensary 

Wood  and  Harrison  Streets,  Chicago 

Patient's   Name Date     

Address Age> ^ex 

Diagnosis    ( if  possible )    

When  did  symptoms  first  appear ? 

Occupation  at  that  time 

Place  so  employed    ( address ) 

What  harmful  factors  in  connection  with  the  occupation  does  patient  com- 
plain of  ?    . .  . 

Occupation  for  one  year  previous  to  illness 

Occupation  since 

Referred  by  Dr 

N.   B. — Fill  out  this  card  ond  leave  with,  or  send  to,  the  Dispensary 
Clerk,  Central  Free  Dispensary,  whether  patient  can  attend  Trade  Clinic  or 
not.     This  information  is  valuable  for  statistical  purposes. 
do  not  give  this  card  to  patient 

(SEE  OVER) 
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[Reverse  of  card.] 

DO  NOT  GIVE  THIS  CARD  TO  PATIENT 

TRADE    CLINIC 


Central  Free  Dispensary 
Wood    and    Harrison    Sts.,    Chicago 


Source  of  Material — By  reference  from  physicians  in  the  Central  Free  Dis- 
pensary.   Also,  other  dispensaries,  hospitals  or  practice. 

What  Patients  to  Refer — All  whose  complaints  appear  to  be  associated  with 
a  trade,  trade-habit,  or  place  of  pursuing  a  trade,  whether  now  so 
employed  or  not. 

Object  of  this  Clinic — To  correlate  diseases  and  occupations  in  this  com- 
munity. 

To  determine  the  deleterious  factors  in  these  occupations.. 
To  determine  how  these  factors  act. 
To  co-operate  with  the  physician  in  prophylaxis  and  treatment. 

How  to  Refer  Patients — 

1  Fill  out  blank  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  card. 

2  Leave   (or  send)   card  to  Dispensary  Clerk   (Central  Free  Dispensary). 

3  Have  patient  come  to  the  Dispensary  at  one  of  the  hours  marked  below 
and  inquire  for  the  "Trade  Clinic.'" 

4  In  case  "Trade  Clinic"  is  now  in  session  (see  hours  below)  refer 
patient  direct  to  this  Clinic  without  a  card,  but  with  a  diagnosis,  if 
possible. 

Clinic  Rules — Patients   so  referred  do  not  pass  from  the  clinic,  care,  plan 
of  treatment  or  observation  of  the  physician  who  refers  them. 
No  information  obtained  on  the  reverse  of  this  card  will  be  used  where  it 
may  endanger  the  patient  with  his  employer,  or  business  relations. 

Clinic  Management — The  Occupational  Disease  Research  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague  Memorial  Institute,  Dr.  H.  Gideon 
Wells,  Director;  Dr.  Emery  R.  Hayhurst  in  charge  of  the  Clinic  and 
Researches. 

Hours  and  Place — 9:00  to   11:00  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Clinic  Building — Fourth  Floor, 
CENTRAL  FREE  DISPENSARY. 

(over)  Wood  and  Harrison  Sts.,  Chicago. 


SPKAGUE  MEMOEIAL  INSTITUTE 

The  following  is  the  modest  announcement  of  great  things  under- 
taken by  the  College  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Billings.  It 
appeared  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  June 
3,  1911: 

Sprague  Memorial  Institute. — The  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague  Memorial  Insti- 
tute was  organized  in  January,  1911.  It  is  a  memorial  to  the  late  Otho 
S.  A.  Sprague,  who  designated  his  brother,  A.  A.  Sprague,  as  the  chief 
instrument  through  whom  funds  left  by  will  should  be  expended.  The  insti- 
tute was  organized  by  Mr.  A.  A.   Sprague  with   the  following  as  members 
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of  the  corporation  and  the  first  board  of  directors :  A.  A.  Sprague,  A.  A. 
Sprague  II,  son  of  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague,  Messrs.  A.  C.  Bartlett,  J.  P.  Wilson, 
C.  L.  Hutchinson,  Byron  L.  Smith  and  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  and  Dr.  Frank 
Billings.  The  directors  have  decided  on  medical  research  as  the  chief  object 
for  which  the  income  of  the  memorial  funds  shall  be  expended  and  have 
elected  Dr.  H.  Gideon  Wells  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Rush  Med- 
ical College  to  direct  research  in  medical  problems.  The  work  will  be  done 
in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  Rush  Medical  College,  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  and  the  Children's  Memorial  Hospital  of  Chicago.  The 
institute  will  command  a  definite  number  of  beds  in  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital for  the  study  of  any  disease  under  investigation..  An  advisory  council 
has  been  appointed  consisting  of  Drs.  Frank  Billings,  James  B.  Herrick, 
Ludvig  Hektoen,  Joseph  L.  Miller,  Edwin  R.  Le  Count  and  Profs.  E.  O.  Jor- 
dan and  Julius  Stieglitz. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Bush  in  connection  with  the 
American  Medical  Association  convention  in  Los  Angeles  Dr. 
Billings  in  his  address  elaborated  on  this  somewhat  and  hinted  at 
even  greater  things  in  store  for  the  college.  This  means  that  a 
certain  number  of  beds  will  be  set  aside  in  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital for  research  work,  and  the  work  begins  in  the  fall  quarter. 
Dr.  H.  G.  Wells,  '98,  has  been  elected  director  of  this  work  and  is 
thus  highly  honored  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  college,  his 
alma  mater.  The  money  set  aside  for  this  year's  work  to  the  first 
of  January,  1912,  is  $25,000.  This  provides  salaries  for  workers, 
running  expenses  and  the  present  nine  beds  in  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

At  the  present  writing  research  work  has  already  commenced, 
with  Woodyatt  '02,  Graham  '07  and  Helmholz  ('06  Johns  Hop- 
kins), all  now  members  of  the  faculty  of  Push,  as  workers.  Dr. 
Nicholl  '10  is  the  Dane  Billings  Fellow;  his  problem  at  present  is 
"Arthritis,  Its  Cause,"  with  special  reference  to  the  portal  of 
entrance  of  the  infection  (possibly  the  tonsil).  This  is  the  first 
money  set  aside  in  the  city  of  Chicago  for  clinical  research,  and  it 
marks  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  clinical  medicine.  To  the 
Alumni  of  Push  it  is  a  cause  for  congratulation.  Rush  has  taken 
another  step  in  advance.  Many  of  us  are  astonished  by  the  rapid 
strides  of  modern  medicine,  and  this  is  not  the  least  of  efforts  to 
lift  the  teaching  of  medicine  to  a  higher  plane.  A  strong  research 
department  means  a  strong  department  of  clinical  medicine. 

Still  later  news  tells  us  that  four  Fellowships  have  been  created 
in  connection'  with  the  Sprague  Memorial,  each  of  $600  a  year. 
Three  of  these  Fellowships  have  now  been  filled — one  by  Granger 
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'09;  one  by  Gatewood  '11  and  one  by  Hayhurst  (P.  &  S.  '08). 
Hayhurst  will  investigate  occupational  diseases  in  the  Central  Free 
Dispensary. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXEECISES 
Friday,  September  1,  1911 
I.     The  Procession. 

II.  The  Presentation  of  Candidates  for  the  Degree  Medicines 
Doctor  to  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty. 

Hendrik  Nelson  Belgum 

Fredericus  Augustinus  Bisdom  van  Cattenbroek. 

John  Zimmerman  Brown. 

Harry  John  Corper. 

John  Eeuben  Green. 

Herbert  Henry  Hughes. 

Marion  Charles  Krompotic. 

Delbert  Harrison  Laird. 

John  Hancock  McClellan. 

Harley  Dore  Newby. 

Roy  Herbert  Nicholl. 

James  Patterson. 

Leah  Piker. 

Fred  Emmanuel  Eoberg. 

Louis  Daniel  Smith. 

Edward  James  Strick. 

III.  The  Conferring  of  Degrees. 

IV.  The  Recession. 


NEWS  OF  "1911"  GRADUATES 

Belgum  is  at  home  in  Vilas  County. 

Van  Cattenbroek  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

Brown  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Corper  with  Dr.  Wells,  Sprague  Memorial. 

Green  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Miami  Valley  Hospital. 

Hughes  at  Portland,  Ore.,  Good  Samaritan  Hospital. 

Laird  at  Presbyterian  Hospital. 
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McClennan  at  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Newby  at  Cook  County  Hospital. 

Nicholl  is  teaching,  Fordham  College,  New  York. 

Patterson  at  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Eiker  at  De  Lee's  Hospital. 

Roberg  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

Smith  at  Cook  County  Hospital. 

Strick  is  going  to  Amoy,  China,  as  Medical  Missionary. 

Krompotic  at  his  home  in  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


SCHEDULE    OF   ARENA   CLINICS,   AUTUMN    QUARTER, 

ENDING  DECEMBER  21 
Medicine 

9:00—11:00  Monday— Thursday    Prof.  Billings. 
Tuesday — Friday        Prof.  Herrick. 
Wed'sday — Saturday  Prof.  Sippy. 
Pediatrics 

9:00—11:00  Tuesday— Friday        Profs.  Dodson  or  Cot- 
ton. 

SUEGEEY 

11:00— 1:00  Monday— Thursday    Prof.  Bevan. 

Tuesday — Friday        Asst.  Prof.  Lewis  and 
Dr.  Evarts  Graham. 
Saturday  Prof.  Graham 

Orthopedic  Surgery 

11 :00— 1 :00  Tuesday— Friday  Prof.  Ridlon. 

Gynecology 

11:00—1:00  Wed'sday— Saturday  Prof.  Webster. 

Throat  and  Nose 

2:00—4:00  Wednesday  Assoc.  Prof.  Rhodes. 

Otology 

2:00—4:00  Friday  Asst.      Prof.      Sham- 

baugh. 
Ophthalmology 

2:00—4:00  Monday  Prof.  Wilder. 

Dermatology 

2:00—4:00  Tuesday— Friday        Prof.  Ormsby. 

G  kxito-urinary  Diseases 

4:00—6:00  Monday— Friday         Prof.  Belfield. 
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OBITUAEY 

'81.  George  J.  Schaller,  Chicago.  Died  at  his  home,  August  10, 
from  the  effects  of  a  gunshot  wound.    He  was  51  years  old. 

?83.  John  D.  Waller,  Oak  Park,  111.  Died  at  his  home,  at  the 
age  of  59;  from  uremia.  He  was  for  five  years  assistant  physician  at 
the  Jacksonville,  111.,  Hospital. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 


The  following  letter,  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  will  prove  of  interest  to  alumni  of  the  time  of  '79  and 
thereabouts.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  newspaper  clipping  from  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot,  telling  of  the  rare  compliment  paid  to  Dr. 
Bishop. 

DR.    BISHOP   WELCOMED 

Post    116,  G.   A.   R.,   Greets  Returning   Commander 
My  Dear  Doctor  Murray. 

Sorry  could  not  go  to  Chicago  in  June,  I  had  just  been  to  Department 
Encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R. 

Enclosed  please  find  P.  0.  order  two  dollars,  one  dollar  for  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Rush  and  one  dollar  for  the  fellowship  fund. 

Hope  to  meet  you  and  others  of  Rush  at  next  meeting.  I  met  several 
of  Rush  men  while  on  my  trip  in  Panama  I.  C.  Zone. 

Newspaper  clipping  will  show  what  the  G.  A.  R.  did  to  me  in  April. 
Very  truly   and    fraternally, 

William  Thomas  Bishop,  '79. 

The  comrades  of  Colonel  Seneca  G.  Simmons  Post,  116,  G.  A.  R.,  gave  a 
surprise  and  welcome  Saturday  evening  to  their  commander,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Bishop,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  three  months'  trip  to  Jamaica, 
Republic  of  Panama,  and  the  Insular  Canal  Zone. 

Beautiful  flowers  and  flags  decorated  the  well  filled  tables.     There  was 

music  and  speaking  and  the  reading  of  the  following  verses  by  Comrade 

J.  R.  Miller : 

n 
Commander   we  all  welcome  thee, 

With  hands  outstretched  to  thee, 

Glad  you  came  back  from  o'er  the  sea. 

Let  this  a  greeting  be  to  thee. 

You  have  travelled  many  miles, 
You  have  sailed  around  sunny  isles, 
You  have  witnessed  many  styles, 
On  maidens  cast  vour  smiles. 
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You  may  have  drank  a  toast 
With    some  important  host, 
Of  your  country  you  did  boast 

Irrespective  of  your  host. 

. 

Now  comrades,  one  and  all 
Assembled  in  our  hall, 
A  greeting  this  from  all 
In  this  Grand  Army  hall. 

Reply  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  commander : 
Yes,    Comrades 

I  have  crossed  the  briny  ocean, 
I  have  felt  the  soft  sea  breeze, 
I  have  seen  brave  sailors  on  the  deck 
Reefing  sails  when  in  a  wreck. 

I  have  traveled  over  land  and  sea, 
Over  sands  and  over  the  lea, 
I  have  seen  the  people  bound  and  free 
My  native  land  I  thought  of  thee. 

I  will  never  leave  my  native  home, 
In  foreign  lands  again  to  roam, 
Rather  stay  at  home  and  be  a  man, 
Than  go  to  visit  Amsterdam. 

Now  comrades,  I  rejoice  with  thee, 
To  see  this  land  of  liberty; 
Noav  let  us  have  a  good  old  time, 
And  not  go  home  at  half  past  nine. 


The  alumni  meeting  at  the  American  Medical  Association  meet- 
ing at  Los  Angeles  this  time  was  a  unique  affair  in  many  ways. 

First.  It  was  held  out  of  doors  at  8 :30  in  the  evening  and  under 
a 'spreading  pepper  tree. 

Second.  Almost  every  one  present  had  something  to  say  and  said 
it,  especially  I)r.  Bridge,  who  also  made  every  one  else  talk. 

Third.  Dr.  Billings  told  some  of  the  plans  for  the  future  of  the 
college  which  were  not  known  to  even  the  members  of  the  faculty 
present. 

La  Ramada  or  Casa  Verduga  (formerly),  lies  in  the  foothills  of 
the  mountains  northeast  of  Los  Angeles.  It  is  an  old  Spanish 
restaurant.  Spanish  cooking,  Spanish  music  and  dancing  girls, 
though  most  of  us  did  not  see  or  hear  the  dancing  or  music,  as  they 
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were  in  the  dining  room  and  we  were  out  under  the  pepper  tree. 
Hot  chicken  tamales,  sandwiches,  light  California  wine  and  grape 
juice  made  up  the  bill  of  fare.  Dr.  Bridge  presided  and  acted  as 
"whipper  in,"  (one  could  hardly  call  it  toastmaster).  He  let  no 
one  escape. 

Drs.  Billings,  Cotton,  Graham,  Crowder,  Le  Count,  Tice,  Miller, 
Eitter,  Linnell  and  many  others  spoke.  There  were  about  seventy 
present  (read  the  list  below).  All  spoke  of  the  bright  future  of  the 
college.  I  think  we  were  all  stunned  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  of  which  Dr.  Billings  spoke  at  length.  A  new  building 
or  two  we  might  comprehend  but  money  for  clinical  research  was 
something  we  had  never  dared  think  possible.  Here  it  was  an- 
nounced suddenly  without  warning  as  if  Dean  Billings  had  said  we 
would  have  one  or  two  new  teachers  in  medicine  next  quarter.  Such 
gifts  are  new  to  Eush  Medical  College.  We  are  pleased  to  believe 
that  these  gifts  are  only  the  beginning  of  great  things. 

After  all  had  spoken  we  returned  to  Los  Angeles  by  trolley. 
Many  of  the  doctors  had  their  wives  at  the  restaurant  for  dinner 
before  the  meeting.    We  saw  Mrs.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Tice. 

The  Cook  County  interns,  many  of  whom  are  Eush  men,  had 
their  banquet  before  our  meeting  and  joined  our  festivities  later. 

Among  those  present  at  the  alumni  meeting  were  the  following : 
Drs.  Norman  Bridge,  Frank  Billings,  David  W.  Graham;  A.  C. 
Cotton,  '78 ;  E.  E.  Le  Count,  '92 ;  John  Eitter,  '80 ;  Dean  DeWitt 
Lewis,  '99;  B.  M.  Linnell,  '93 ;  E.  B.  Tubbs,  '01;  S.  H.  Sheldon, 
'02;  James  J.  Pattee,  '95;  A.  L.  Palmer,  '03;  A.  F.  Hamman,  '03; 
Ed.  C.  Fick,  '03;  Ed.  F.  Maginis,  '03;  E.  F.  Tholen,  '03; 
E.  H.  Thompson,  '03;  S.  T.  Hurst,  '71;  Francis  E.  Horel,  '85;  P. 
B.  Brockway,  '00;  Eobert  B.  Sweet,  '02;  J.  E.  Hindi,  '02;  K.  G. 
Richards,  '01;  Thomas  E.  Roberts,  '97;  N.  Anderson,  '99;  S.  A. 
Austin,  '77;  I.  C.  Paine,  '09;  J.  P.  Sedgwick,  '99;  A.  E.  Chapin, 
'83;  A.  H.  DeLong,  '99;  W.  J.  Bradley,  '90;  B.  F.  Weaver,  '93;  L. 
G.  Clark,  '84;  O.  G.  Wickerski,  '04;  A.  L.  Fox,  '82;  A.  B.  Lukerb, 
'80;  McKain,  '90;  C.  W.  Johnson,  '80;  O'Neill,  '08;  H.  L.  Thorpe, 
'09 ;  Charles  Gowan,  '08 ;  A.  T.  Carlton,  '09 ;  Floyd  Eiley,  '08 ;  Fred 
Tice,  '94;  Frank  W.  Miller,  '94;  A.  S.  Granger,  '09;  Hayer,  '08; 
Stevenson,  '97;  Murray,  '97;  Vanderhoof,  '04;  Jones,  '01;  Thomas, 
'07;  Kitson,  '95;  Morgan,  '93;  A.  J.  Moe,  '97;  B.  C.  Kietz,  '98; 
Struckell,  '03;  Carl  Davis,  '03. 
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Others  present  whose  years  we  did  not  get  are :  Drs.  Doyle, 
Lund,  Manyon,  F.  C.  Meller,  Martin,  Mortenson,  A.  P.  Werner, 
Vaughn,  Yovell,  Weiser,  Crocker,  A.  L.  Palmer,  Cramer,  Wernick, 
D.  C.  Hoyt,  Hull,  Kelvin. 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Rush  Alumni  Association  of 
Indiana  took  place  at  a  luncheon  at  the  German  House  in 
Indianapolis  on  Thursday,  Sept.  28,  1911.  Thirty  members  of  the 
Association  were  present.  This  meeting  has  come  to  be  a  regular 
feature  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Association.  The  members 
were  disappointed  in  not  having  some  one  from  the  faculty  to  tell 
us  of  the  new  things  that  are  being  done  at  Old  Rush,  but  the 
reminiscences  of  the  older  men  were  exceedingly  interesting  to  us 
more  recent  graduates. 

The  roll  of  those  present  was  as  follows : 

Name  Class 

J.  L.  Thompson 1860 

C.  A,  Barnes 1870 

Charles  A.  White 1871 

A.  D.  Pyke 1880 

S.  B.  Sims 1884 

D.  W.  Dryer 1885 

C.  K.  Bruner ,  .  1886 

George  M.  Wells 1886 

H.  J.  Defrees 1858 

S.  R.  Chancellor 1889 

J.  P.  Somes 1889 

0.  C  Neier 1890 

W.  A.  Fankboner 1891 

D.  W.  Stevenson 1891 

1.  M.   Casebeer 1893 

F.  E.  Wiedemann 1894 

B.  S.  Hunt 1894 

H.  C.  Gemmill 1896 

F.  R.  Warren 1896 

L.  F.  Schmauss 1897 

J.  R.  Crowder 1897 

G.  B.  Jackson 1902 

E.  J.  Davis 1903 
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S.  C.  Darroch 1903 

C.  S.  Bosenbury 1903 

E.  C.  Shanklin 1905 

C.  E.  Padgett 1905 

0.  G.  Brubaker 1906 

F.  C.  Walker 1907 

J.  P.  Simonds 1907 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  P.  Simonds, 
Secretary  Indiana  Rush  Alumni  Association. 


REPORT    OF    THE    MINNESOTA    ALUMNI    MEETING, 
OCTOBER   6,   1911 

Emery   H.    Bailey,    ?93 

This  meeting  was  held  at  the  Ryan  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the 
afternoon  of  October  6,  the  Association  being  called  to  order  by  its 
President,  Dr.  F.  C.  Clark  of  Stillwater.  Forty  alumni  enjoyed 
•lunch  together,  and  the  guest  of  honor  was  Prof.  Bertram  W.  Sippy 
of  the  Rush  faculty.  He  was  also  the  orator  of  the  day  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State  Medical  Society. 

Much  regret  was  expressed  over  the  absence  of  our  oldest  alum- 
nus, Dr.  Charles  N.  Hill  of  Pine  Island.  The  doctor  was  kept  at 
home  by  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Hill.  On  behalf  of  the  alumni 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  send  to  Dr.  Hill  a  telegram  of 
remembrance. 

At  the  close  of  the  luncheon  the  usual  toasts  were  given.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  president,  Dr. 
W.  H.  Rowe,  '82,  St.  James,  Minn. ;  vice-president,  J.  M.  McMas- 
ters,  '66,  Sauk  Center;  secretary  and  treasurer,  E.  H.  Bailey,  ?93. 
Lake  City. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  first  day  of  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Medical  Society. 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  present : 

'66  J.    W.    McMasters,    Sauk    Center. '89  J.  W.  Daniels,  St.  Peter. 
77  J.   W.   Andrews,   Mankato.  '85  E.  E.  Hoyt,  Detroit. 

'81   F.  C.  Clark,  Stillwater.  '81   F.  W.  Dermitt,  Red  Wing. 

'84  Daniel  Darrow,   St.  Paul.  '82  W.  H.  Rowe,  St.  James. 

'83  John  Williams,  Lake  Crystal.          '80  E.    P.    Ryan,    Stillwater. 
'83  Geo.   M.    Coon,  St.   Paul.  '81   Vincent  Hawkins,   St.    Paul. 
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'81  C.  F.  Sweney,  St.  Paul.  '99  J.  P.  Sedwick,  Minneapolis. 

'82  J.  B.  Darling,  St.  Paul.  '91  F.  H.  Strumm,  St.  Paul. 

'81  H.  G.  Murdock.     Taylor  Falls.  '97  W.    R.    Murray,    Minneapolis. 

'82  J.  W.   Chamberlain,   St.   Paul.'  '95  J.   C.  Hardin,  St.  Paul. 

'96  W.  H.  Heise,  Winona.  '00  F.  H.  Powers,  Marshall. 

'96  J.  H.  Dudley,  Windom.  '00  R.    E.    Farr,    Minneapolis. 

'96  Wm.    Palmer,    Albertlea.  '00  Karl    Danielson,    Litchfield. 

'97  F.   H.    Rollins,   St.    Charles.  '01  J.   J.   Zaun,   St.   Paul. 

'92  J.    B.   Robertson,   Cottonwood.  '01  S.   S.  Blacklock,  Hibbing. 

'99  C.  J.  Holman,  Mankato.  '01  Robt.    Williams,    Heron   Lake. 

'93  M.  H.  Creme'r,  Red  Wing.  '08  F.  A.   Olson,  Rochester. 

'93  A.    N.    Bettesen,    Minneapolis.  '03  H.  J.  Hagen,  New  Richland. 
'93  E.  H.  Bayley,  Lake  City. 


Dillehunt  and  McClain  of  1910  have  been  called  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  Portland,  to  teach  anatomy  and  materia  medica. 

Harold  Blakie,  1905,  a  teacher  at  the  University  of  Ohio,  is  at 
Push  taking  a  post-graduate  course  in  medicine. 

Truman  W.  Brophy  has  returned  from  Europe. 

Daniel  J.  Glomset,  1911,  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
pathology  in  the  Medical  School  of  Drake  University. 

S.  C.  Emley,  190 — ,  has  resigned  from  the  staff  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  School  of  Medicine,  and  has  entered  practice  at 
Eleventh  and  Main  Streets,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  expects  to  con- 
fine his  work  to  diseases  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat. 

Oswald  F.  Henning,  '03,  Medical  Eeserve  Corps,  U.  S;  A.,  has 
been  ordered  to  sail  for  America  on  a  transport,  Feb.  15,  1912.  He 
has  been  in  the  Philippines  for  about  two  years. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Correspondence  and  personal  news  from  alumni  is 
solicited  and  will  be  given  space  in  the  Bulletin.  Send 
in  any  items  you  think  may  interest  your  former  college 
mates.     The  Bulletin  is  mailed  to  every  graduate. 
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ABSTBACT  OF  ADDKESS  OF  DR.  HAEVEY  W.  WILEY 

At  a   Meeting   op   the.  Physicians'   Club 
of  Chicago.  Dec.  8,  1911 

Alfred  Murray,  M.D.,  '01,  Secretary  of  the  Club 

The  Physicians'  Club  of  Chicago  held  its  first  meeting  of  the  year 
at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Dec.  8,  1911.  The  attendance  was  large, 
and  Dr.  Wiley,  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  was  received  with  marked 
enthusiasm.  Dr.  Frank  Billings  presided.  Dr.  George  B.  Young, 
Health  Commissioner  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Winton  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Food  Laboratory  at  Chicago,  opened  the  discussion,  in 
which,  among  others,  Dr.  George  H.  Simmons  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  and 
Mr.  James  Keeley  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  participated.  Mr.  George 
Acle  was  present  as  an  invited  guest. 

On  the  program  of  the  club  appeared  the  following  brief  his- 
torical sketch  : 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  thrown  the  weight  of  its  influence  to 
the  investigation  of  food,  and  drug  adulteration  and  its  effect  upon  health. 

The  proposition  to  put  truthful  labels  on  foods  and  drugs  intended  for 
interstate  commerce  met  with  continued  defeat  for  more  than  fifteen  years 
prior  to  the  approval  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  by  Theodore  Eoose- 
velt.,  June  30,  1906.  This  act  had  been  referred  to  as  the  most  compre- 
hensive measure  ever  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  control  of  interstate 
industries.  Since  its  approval  practically  every  state  in  the  Union  has 
passed  new  general  food  laws  or  sweeping  amendments  to  the  old  laws. 
The  enforcement  of  this  law  has  resulted  in  the  exposure  of  more  cases  of 
adulteration  and  misbranding  than  the  most  pessimistic  citizen  ever 
dreamed  of. 

It  is  chiefly  through  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  that  this 
unwholesome  condition  of  affairs  has  been  brought  to  light,  and  through  his 
influence  and  untiring  efforts  that  a  drastic  remedy  had  finally  been 
provided. 

Dr.  Wiley  may  be  described  in  one  phrase — a  big  well-rounded 
man,  mentally,  morally  and  physically.  His  address  was  excellent, 
and  was  listened  to  with  closest  attention. 
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As  an  introduction,  he  stated  that  he  was  speaking  to  the  most 
altruistic  of  all  the  professions,  and  that  he  believed  that  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  was  the  only  one  which  is  striving  consistently 
to  break  up  its  own  business. 

"Agriculture  is  the  most  learned  and  medicine  the  least  learned 
of  the  profession.  Learning  makes  a  man  selfish.  Agriculture  is 
the  most  selfish  because  the  most  learned.  The  physician  feels  that 
he  is  serving  humanity.  Service  is  the  most  inspiring  thought  a 
man  can  have." 

In  speaking  of  his  home  state,  Indiana,  he  said  there  was  where 
they  used  to  have  the  "ager."  Everyone  had  an  "ager  cake."  ^"o 
man  amounted  to  anything  or  was  worthy  of  any  consideration  unless 
he  had  an  "ager  cake.7'  He  said  he  had  one  himself,  but  that  he 
had  grown  out  of  it.  His  description  of  the  cure  for  chills  and  fever 
brought  out  howls  of  laughter.  The  old  doctor  would  take  a  root, 
whittle  it  down  and  put  it  in  a  glass  marked  "for  chills."  Then  he 
would  take  the  same  root  and  whittle  it  up  and  put  in  a  glass  marked 
"for  fever."  A  patient  said,  "Why,  Doctor,  that  is  the  same  root 
you  are  using  for  both  chills  and  fever."  "Yes,"  said  the  Doctor, 
but  you  notice  that  I  whittled  the  root  up  for  one  and  down  for  the 
other.  This  for  the  chills  we  call  'highcockalorum.'  "  "And  what 
do  you  call  the  other?"  asked  the  patient.  "Well,  that  we  call 
'locockahighrum.' " 

He  objected  to  the  term  allopath,  and  said  he  wished  we  could  get 
hold  of  the  word  some  dark  night  when  there  was  not  any  policeman 
around,  take  it  into  some  dark  corner  and  club  it  to  death.  As  a 
substitute,  he  sugested  the  word  "panpath."  There  should  be  no 
hide-bound  creed.  One  should  not  be  obliged  to  take  an  oath  and 
stick  to  it.  The  only  oath  he  has  to  suggest  is,  "I  do  promise  I  will 
do  all  I  can  for  suffering  humanity."  That  is  the  only  care  the 
medical  profession  has.  Panopathy  uses  every  system  of  medicine 
—  homeopathy,  psychotherapy,  electrotherapy,  Christian  science, 
osteopathy  and  all  the  other  "opathies."  We  are  getting  away  from 
empiricism.  Every  science  is  being  made  contributory  to  medicine. 
We  are  placing  the  profession  of  medicine  on  a  scientific  basis. 
instead  of  an  empirical  basis.  I  predict  that  medicine  will  eventu- 
ally become  as  much  of  a  science  as  surgery  is  to-dav. 
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•'If  there  is  any  efficiency  in  drugs  (and  I  do  believe  in  them), 
then  there  is  no  disputing  the  proposition  that  the  drug  should  be 
what  it  is  represented  to  be. 

"We  had  a  chance  to  pass  a  law  which  would  have  permanently 
put  out  of  business  the  patent-medicine  maker  who  says  his  remedy 
will  cure  everything  from  corns  to  consumption.  That  law  barred 
him  from  making  any  claims  that  he  could  not  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  court.  When  it  got  to  the  Supreme  court  they  sat  On  it. 

"I  am  not  making  any  criticism  of  the  Supreme  court,  but  we  do 
not  have  to  believe  in  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  court  unless  we 
want  to. 

"I,  for  one.  prefer  to  agree  with  Justice  Hughes,  who  held  that 
the  law  should  stand.  He  disagreed,  probably,  because  he  had  not 
been  on  the  bench  long  enough  to  know  better. 

"As  for  the  opinion,  only  a  son  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  could 
have  written  it.  Maybe  he  understands  it.  I  don't.  All  I  can 
make  out  is  that  it  gives  any  one  the  right  to  lie  about  drugs  when- 
ever he  feels  like  it. 

"I  was  at  my  country  club.  That  doesn't  mean  I'm  rich.  Sonie 
one  introduced  me  to  Justice  Van  Devanter. 

"  'Ah/  said  the  justice,  'are  you  the  doctor  who  sees  that  our  foods 
and  drugs  are  pure?' 

"  'Yes,'  I  answered,  'just  as  far  as  the  Supreme  court  will  let  me.' 
And  I  believe  that  if  the  law  comes  up  again  Justice  Van  Devanter 
will  vote  for  it. 

"The  President  saw  the  error  which  the  Supreme  court  made  and 
has  tried  to  remedy  it.  Two  amendments  to  the  present  law  are  pend- 
ing in  Congress.  If  they  are  passed  it  will  do  much  to  undo  the 
harm  which  has  been  done  by  the  Supreme  court's  decision.  These 
amendments  were  introduced  on  the  recommendation  of  President 
Taft  by  two  legislators  of  another  party.  Everything  indicates  that 
they  will  pass.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress  are  in 
favor  of  them. 

"Of  course,  there  is  always  a  chance  of  secret  influences  being 
brought  to  bear.  Congressmen  are  influenced  by  their  constituents 
much  more  than  is  thought — especially  their  wealthy  constituents. 
And  patent-medicine  makers  are  wealthy.  There  are  many  ways  to 
defeat  a  law  without  bribery.    Legislators  have  influential  friends  a 
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law  might  harm,  but  there  is  scant  clanger  of  our  proposed  amend- 
ments being  lost  in  this  respect. 

"One  of  the  most  important  things  in  the  subject  of  health  is  the 
matter  of  food.  As  long  as  the  body  is  in  good,  well-nourished  con- 
dition, germs  have  little  chance.  It  is  when  a  man  becomes  run  down 
that  he  is  susceptible  to  disease.  Now,  the  most  important  element 
in  building  up  strength  and  disease  resistance  is  good  food.  Some 
day  every  physician  will  be  an  expert  in  and  teacher  of  nutrition. 
To-day  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  chair  of  nutrition  in  Ameri- 
can medical  schools.  Nutrition  of  the  body  is  important,  both  in  the 
sense  of  stimulating  growth  and  promoting  efficiency,  and  in  making 
the  body  immune  to  infection.  The  more  nourished  body  is  the 
germicidal  body.  Medicine  of  the  future  will  be  prophylactic,  and 
the  physician  of  the  future  will  protect  public  health  rather  than 
treat  the  disease. 

"Some  persons  make  the  mistake  of  believing  that  unless  an 
adulterated  food  results  in  death  it  is  not  injurious.  At  any  rate, 
many  of  the  experts  who  appear  in  court  so  believe — or  profess  to  so 
believe. 

"The  real"  danger  of  adulterated  food  is  that  it  lowers  our  vitality 
and  our  powers  of  resistance.  The  result  is  that  when  disease  germs 
attack  the  system  of  the  man  who  has  eaten  the  adulterated  food  he 
falls  before  them,  and  death  too  often  results. 

"There  is  hardly  a  man  present  who  has  not  been  taken  down  with 
typhoid  or  some  other  ailment,  but  who  has  fought  off  the  disease 
because  of  his  robust  condition. 

"You  know  what  the  result  is,  however,  when  the  system  is  unpre^ 
pared  for  such  an  attack.  Of  course,  it  cannot  always  be  said  that 
we  are  in  a  weakened  condition  because  of  adulterated  food  or  for 
any  other  specific  reason. 

"All  we  can  do  is  to  remove  as  many  of  the  causes  of  this  weakened 
condition  as  we  know,  and  we  know  that  adulterated  food  is  one  of 
them. 

"I  don't  suppose  there  are  a  thousand  of  the  many  thousand  phy- 
sicians in  the  United  States  who  deliberately  try  to  prolong  a  case  or 
who  are  not  more  anxious  to  suppress  than  encourage  illness.  Often 
enough  we  find  ourselves  being  combated  by  the  men  who  should  be 
helping  us.  I  mean  'expert  testimony.'  I  have  heard  reputable 
physicians  testify  in  conrt  that,  because  they  had  taken  some  drug 
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once  and  it  had  not  killed  them,  they  considered  it  harmless.  Testi- 
mony of  that  sort  hurts  the  profession. 

'"The  man  who  debases  a  drug  or  food  is  either  an  ignoramus  or 
a  criminal,  or  both.  He  is  trifling  with  life.  If  I  did  a  thing  of 
that  kind,  and  death  resulted,  the  blood  of  that  victim  would  be 
on  my  conscience  just  as  surely  as  if  I  ha'd  taken  the  life  in  a  more 
direct  manner.7' 

In  closing,  Dr.  Wiley  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  American  physi- 
cian by  saying  that  the  greatest  engineering  project  of  the  age — the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal — is  being  carried  on  not  by  engi- 
neers, the  laborers  or  the  canal  diggers,  but  by  the  physicians  who 
have  made  it  possible  for  those  men  to  live  down  there.  He  said  it 
was  a  good  place  to  go  for  your  health. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  and  enthusiastically 
adopted  by  the  club : 

Whereas,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  through  his  perseverance  and  untir- 
ing efforts,  has  rendered  the  whole  American  people  an  inestimable  service 
in  causing  to  be  brought  to  light  an  alarming  state  of  affairs  as  regards 
aclulteration  and  misbranding  of  foods  and  drugs,  and  has  been  instrumental 
in  providing  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  and 

Whereas,  The  foes,  both  open  and  hidden,  of  the  effort  to  prevent  adul- 
teration and  misbranding  of  foods  and  drugs,  have  sought  to  injure  Dr. 
Wiley  by  calling  his  ability  into  question,  accusing  him  of  improper  motives, 
publishing  slanderous  articles  regarding  him  and  even  attempting  to  have 
him  removed  from  office;   therefore,  be  it 

liesolved,  By  the  Physicians'  Club  of  Chicago,  in  meeting  assembled,  that 
it  commend  him  for  his  fortitude,  express  implicit  confidence  in  him  as  a 
man,  and  as  a  public  servant;  and  that  it  heartily  approves  of  all  that 
he  has  done,  and  is  doing,  in  his  laudable  efforts  to  protect  the  public- 
health. 


ANNIE    W.    DURAND    HOSPITAL    OF    THE    MEMORIAL 
INSTITUTE  FOR  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES,  CHICAGO 

Final  contracts  have  been  let  for  the  erection  of  the  new  hospital 
to  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  contagious  diseases  in  connection  with 
the  research  work  of  the  Memorial  Institute,  and  the  ground  work 
started  November  27. 

This  hospital  is  to  be  located  at  York  and  Wood  streets  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  County  Hospital  and  Rush  College,  and  to  have  a 
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main  building  capable  of  caring  for  forty  or  sixty  patients,  besides 
an  adjacent  building  for  the  heat  and  light  power. 

The  hospital  building  is  to  be  a  graceful  structure  of  three  floors 
and  a  basement;  at  first  the  main  floor  will  be  given  up  to  the 
nurses  and  later  on  it  will  be  given  over  to  patients. 

The  design  at  present  provides  for  bedrooms  in  suites  of  two 
each,  with  a  bathroom  between;  a  glass  partition  is  to  separate  the 
room  from  the  hallway,  and  the  entrance  to  each  is  to  be  a  vestibule 
where  gowns  may  be  hung  and  disinfection  of  the  hands  done.  A 
flat  roof  will  surmount  the  structure,  where  there  will  be  a  sun  par- 
lor and  roof  garden. 

Later  on  a  building  will  be  erected  which  will  be  given  up  to 
the  research  laboratory. 


MEDICAL  NEWS 


In  January  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Pediatric  Society  and 
the  South  Side  Branch  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  will  be  held, 
at  which  there  will  be  a  symposium  on  Anterior  Poliomyelitis.  The 
leading  feature  will  be  the  active  participation  of  Dr.  Simon  Flexner 
and  of  Dr.  Jobling.  The  surgical  side  of  the  question  will  be  treated 
by  Dean  D.  Lewis,  '99,  the  neurological  by  Thor  Eothstein  and  the 
pediatric  by  Julius  Hess. 


COLLEGE  NOTES 


Scholarships  in  Medicine  to  Encourage  the  Investigative 
Spirit. — The  Trustees  of  Push  Medical  College,  in  affiliation  with 
the  University  of  Chicago,  have  established  three  scholarships,  in  the 
clinical  years  of  the  curriculum,  to  be  awarded  for  theses  embody- 
ing original  investigation  in  any  of  the  fundamental  medical 
branches :  Anatomy,  gross  or  microscopic,  Neurology,  Embryology, 
Biological  Chemistry,  Pharmacology,  Bacteriology  or  Pathology. 
This  competition  is  open  to  students  of  certain  medical  schools  whose 
work  is  recognized  by  Push,  in  whole  or  in  part.  No  student  will 
be  eligible  to  receive  one  of  these  scholarships  unless  he  has  secured 
a  Bachelor's  degree  before  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  or 
shall  have  secured  such  a  degree  from  a  recognized  college  on  or 
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before  the  completion  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical  cur- 
riculum. The  first  prize  consists  of  a  scholarship  for  three  quarters, 
value  $180;  the  second  prize,  a  scholarship  for  two  quarters,  $120; 
and  the  third  prize,  a  scholarship  for  one  quarter,  $60.  These  theses 
should  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  Medical  Students,  Eush  Medical  Col- 
lege, Chicago,  and  must  be  in  his  hands  on  or  before  May  1,  1912. 
Further  information  in  reference  to  these  scholarships  may  be 
secured  by  writing  to  Eush  Medical  College,  Chicago. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 

'56.  Lee  Smith  of  Bloomington,  111.,  died  Oct.  16,  1911.  Born 
in  Illinois  in  1832,  and  graduated  at  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity with  its  first  class,  and  later  at  Eush,  he  was  an  honored  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  at  Bloomington  for  over  fifty  years.  The 
McLean  County  Medical  Society  passed  special  resolutions  mourn- 
ing his  loss. 


'68.  T.  C.  Murphy  writes  from  Hopedale,  111.,  in  September : 
"Still  on  deck  and  in  my  office  every  day,  doing  what  my  hands  find 
to  do  to  relieve  pain  and  prolong  life." 


'79.     Fred  W.  Lester  died  at  his  home  in  Aurora.  111.,  August  24. 
ao-ed  57. 


'82.  F.  G.  Stueber  of  Lima,  Ohio,  writes  regarding  the  thirtieth 
reunion  of  his  class  this  coming  year  and  expressing  his  intention  to 
be  there. 


'86.  Daniel  A.  Sheffield  of  Lamont.  Iowa.  Notice  of  his 
decease  has  been  sent  us  and  a  brief  account  of  his  life.  Graduated 
in  1886 ;  practiced  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  Illinois,  for  forty  years : 
surgeon  of  Ninety-Sixth  Illinois  Eegiment;  member  of  House  of 
Eepresentatives  of  the  Thirty-Fourth  General  Assembly,  and  one 
of  the  103  memorable  for  electing  Gen.  John  A.  Logan  to  the  IT.  S. 
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Senate;  member  of  Iowa  State  Board  of  Health  at  time  of  death. 
Died  at  Lamont,  Iowa,  June  24,  1910,  from  cancer  of  the  bowels. 


'88.     Joseph  P.  Smyth  of  Chicago  has  been  elected  high  chief 
medical  examiner  of  the  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters. 


'89.  James  E.  Downs  is  at  Craig,  Colo.,  and  expresses  a  wish 
that  he  were  nearer  to  "Old  Bush"  so- that  he  might  attend  the  grad- 
uation exercises. 


'92.     C.  B.  Galloway  is  at  Libertyville,  111.' 


'92.     C.  M.   C.  Walters  of  Bancroft,  Iowa,  has  returned   from 
Europe,  where  he  spent  six  months  studying  in  Vienna. 


'94.  J.  L.  Taylor  is  also  at  Libertyville,  and  adds  to  his  duties 
as  a  physician  those  of  coroner  for  Lake  County.  This  keeps  him 
"on  the  jump,"  as  his  territory  is  a  wide  one. 


'94.  Walter  S.  King  died  June  16,  in  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa.  He 
had  been  a  very  successful  practitioner,  and  was  a  man  of  affairs  in 
his  city.  His  death  was  due  to  an  automobile  accident,  caused  by 
his  own  car  suddenly  starting  when  he  cranked  it.  He  had  not 
known  that  the  gear  levers  of  the  car  had  been  tampered  with  dur- 
ing his  absence.  Heart  disease,  first  appearing  three  years  ago.  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  death.  As  former  city  physician  and  as 
coroner,  he  was  noted  for  his  kindness  and  his  many  charitable 
actions  and  his  death  was  much  mourned. 


'00.     A.  C.  A.  Gaul  has  removed  from  Chicago  to  Seattle.  Wash. 
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'00.  E.  E.  Green  is  at  Medford,  Ore.,  in  the  practice  of  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat.  Lately  he  has  had  time  to  catch  some  big  fish, 
have  their  picture  taken  and  send  one  to  Charlie  Eowan. 


'08.     Harry  S.  Gradle  has  been  elected  professor  of  ophthalmol- 
ogy in  the  Chicago  Eye.  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Hospital. 


'10.     H.  H.  Eggers  has  gone  to  China  to  take  the  position  of 
professor  of  pathology  in  the  Chinese  Harvard  Medical  College. 


SCHEDULE  OF  AEENA  CLINICS,  WINTEK  QUAETEES 

Medicine. — 9-11,  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  Associate  Professors 
Miller,  Capps  or  Tieken.  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  Professor  Herrick. 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  Professor  Sippy. 

Pediatrics. — 9-11,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  Professor  Cotton. 

Surgery. — 9-11,  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  Professor  Bevan.  Tues- 
days. Assistant  Professor  Lewis.  Fridays,  Dr.  Carl  Davis.  2-4. 
Saturdays,  Professor  Graham. 

Orthopedics. — 11-1,  Tuesdays  and  Friday,  Professor  Eidlon  and 
associates. 

Gynecology. — 11-1,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  Professor  Webster 
or  Assistant  Professors  Keyes  and  Lynch. 

Throat  and  Nose. — 2-4,  Wednesdays,  Dr.  Freer. 

Ear. — 2-4,  Fridays,  Assistant  Professor  Shambaugh. 

Eye.- — 2-4,  Mondays,  Professor  Wilder. 

Shin. — 2-4,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  Assistant  Professor  Anthony. 

Genito-Urinary.—4:-6,  Mondays  and  Fridays,  Professor  Belfield. 
Dr.  Herbst  and  assistants. 


MAEEIAGES 

'02.     Ealph   C.  Hamill  of  Chicago  to  Miss  Margaret  Hunt  of 
Wiunetka,  111.,  on  September  2. 
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'OS.     Gustav  L.  Kaufmann  of"  Chicago  to  Miss  Muriel  Gregory  of 
Frederic,  N".  B.,  Canada,  on  September  4. 


LIBEAEY  NOTES 

STATISTICS 

June  30,  1010,  to  June  30,  1011 

Number  of  periodicals  on  file 201 

Number  of  books  consulted 52,031 

Number   of   volumes   bought 196 

Number  of  pamphlets  bought    0 

Number  of   volumes  given    085 

Number  of  pamphlets  given 102 

Number  of  books  and  pamphlets  in  libiary  .June  30,   IU10 18,920 

Number  of  books  accessioned 549 

Number  of  pamphlets  accessioned    53 

Total  books  and  pamphlets  in  the  libiary  June  30,   1911 19.522 

The  daily  average  attendance  of  students 107 


Dining  the  autumn,  winter  and  spring  quarters,  the  library  is 
open  until  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  on  five  days  of  the  week.  As 
nearly  as  it  can  be  estimated,  there  is  an  average  attendance  of 
seven  to  ten  each  evening. 


Last  August  the  secretary  of  the  Akimnse  Association  of  the 
Woman's  Medical  College,  Chicago,  announced  that  the  Earle  col- 
lection, consisting  of  about  500  bound  volumes  and  some  sixty  bun- 
dles of  unbound  journals,  would  be  given  to  the  Rush  Library.  The 
collections  have  been  accepted  and  a  more  complete  report  will  be 
made  next  year.  L.  TT. 


MEETING  OF  A  COMMITTEE  OF  ALUMNI  IN  CHICAGO, 

On  Oct.  10.  1011,  at  the  office  of  B.  M.  Linnell,  '03.  a  meeting 
was  held  at  which  the  president.  Dr.  Ritter,  presided.  Those  pres- 
ent were  Drs.  Boas,  Carv,  Dodson.  Kleinpell,  Linnell,  Rhodes,  Rit- 
ter, Soper  and  Weaver. 
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The  various  committees  from  last  year,  on  consenting  to  serve 
again,  were  reappointed.  Dr.  Dodson  moved  and  Dr.  Cary  seconded 
that  the  faculty  be  requested  to  prepare  and  publish  an  up-to-date 
list  of  graduates,  alive  and  dead.  Discussion  showed  that  the  pres- 
ent list  is  very  much  out  of  date,  and  that  many  of  the  alumni  have 
moved  since  their  addresses  were  last  recorded. 

It  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Dodson  that  one  or  two  members  in  the 
city  of  each  class  be  appointed  to  summon  their  classmates  to  the 
reunions,  using  the  telephone,  preferably,  as  heretofore  it  has  been 
difficult  to  assemble  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  700  or  S00 
alumni  in  the  city. 

Dr.  Weaver  suggested  that  suitable  preparation  be  made  to 
observe  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Brainerd 
next  May,  by  addresses  in  memoriam  and  the  unveiling  of  his  por- 
trait with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Dr.  Dodson  suggested  that  it  be 
recommended  to  the  faculty  that  the  graduation  exercises  next  June 
take  the  form  of  a  Brainerd  Memorial,  with  unveiling  of  the  portrait 
to  be  presented  by  a  member  of  his  family,  and  addresses  by  con- 
temporaries and  former  students.  He  also  suggested  that  the  por- 
traits of  prominent  alumni,  formerly  on  the  walls  of  the  upper 
amphitheater  and  now  in  the  library,  be  returned  to  their  former 
position. 

Meeting  adjourned. 
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ASA  CLARK,   M.D.,   1824-1912 

In  The  Bulletin  of  April,  1911,  there  was  printed  an  article  on 
"Living  Alumni  of  Rush  Medical  College  Who  Graduated  Before 
1852."  At  that  time  Dr.  Weaver  had  been  unable  to  secure  a 
similar  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Asa  Clark.  He  recently  received 
such  a  sketch,  prepared  by  the  son  of  Dr.  Clark,  Dr.  Fred  P.  Clark, 
and  soon  afterward  the  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Clark  was  also 
received.  We  are  glad  to  print  the  sketch  prepared  by  the  son  of 
Dr.  Clark  as  it  adds  the  life  record  of  another  of  the  early  gradu- 
ates of  Rush,  who  were  such  a  credit  to  their  Alma  Mater  and  to  the 
old  faculty  who  prepare  them  for  their  professional  careers  : 

Asa  Clark  was  born  in  Essex  County,  New  York,  June  29,  1824, 
a  son  of  Curtis  and  Electa  (Meacham)  Clark  —  both  natives  of 
Vermont.  Shortly  after  his  birth  the  family  moved  to  Illinois. 
His  mother  died  at  her  home  in  Minnesota  in  1862,  aged  70 ;  his 
father  in  1883,  aged  93.  His  grandmother  Meacham  was  by  birth  a 
Standish  (directly  and  collaterally  related  to  the  historic  Miles 
Standish)  and  one  of  her  sisters  lived  to  be  93  years  of  age. 

Asa  Clark  was  educated  in  the  local  district  schools,  afterward 
receiving  an  academic  education  at  Wilson's  Seminary  in  Chicago. 
He  entered  Dr.  Daniel  Brainard's  office  in  1846  while  attending 
lectures  at  Rush  Medical  College  and  remained  there  until  he  gradu- 
ated in  1849.  He  practiced  with  Dr.  Todd  near  Kankakee  for  a 
short  time.  In  1849  he  crossed  the  plains  to  California  with  money 
advanced  by  Dr.  Brainard,  of  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite  and 
from  whom  he  received  a  letter  of  recommendation  which  he  always 
treasured. 

His  first  location  in  California  was  at  Placerville,  El  Dorado 
County,  where  he  opened  a  general  hospital,  the  first  one  in  the 
county.  In  1850  he  moved  to  Santa  Clara  County  and  to  Santa 
Barbara  in  1851.  He  returned  to  Placerville  in  1853  and  practiced 
medicine  until  1861,  when  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  to  the 
position  of  assistant  physician  at  the  Stockton  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane.  He  served  in  this  capacity  until  1871,  when  he  resigned 
-to  take  charge  of  the  Arizona  and  Nevada  insane.  His  hospital  was 
located  at  Woodbridge,  San  Joaquin  County.    Later  he  transferred 
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his  patients  to  Stockton  in  the  same  count}7.  Nevada  in  1882  and 
Arizona  in  1888  bnilt  hospitals  of  their  own  and  the  patients  under 
his  care  were  transferred  to  their  own  homes. 

Dr.  Clark  then  established  a  private  sanatorium  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  which  he  conducted  until 
1892,  when  he  was  elected  medical  superintendent  of  the  Stockton 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  He  occupied  this  position  until  1906 
when  he  resigned  to  be  succeeded  by  his  son,  Dr.  Fred  P.  Clark. 

On  resigning  from  the  State  Hospital  he  again  took  charge  of  his 
private  sanatorium  which  he  continued  to  conduct  until  shortly 
before  his  death. 

Dr.  Clark  was  married  in  Placerville  in  1856  to  Miss  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Mont  joy,  who  survives  him.  Three  children  were  born  to  them. 
The  eldest,  Mrs.  Montgomery  Baggs  of  San  Francisco,  and  Dr. 
Fred  P.  Clark,  medical  superintendent  of  the  Stockton  State  Hospi- 
tal, are  still  living.  One  son,  George  Curtis  Clark,  died  in  May, 
1897. 

Dr.  Asa  Clark  died  Jan.  20,  1912,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  San  Joaquin  County  Medical  Society,  California 
State  Medical  Society  and  the  American  Medical  Association. 


THE     GRISWOLD     BANQUET 

The  banquet  held  in  Grand  Rapids,  Oct.  26,  1911,  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Joseph  B.  Griswold,  Bush  '68,  shows  the  high  esteem  in  which 
the  worthy  doctor  is  held  in  Michigan.  Perhaps  the  most  remark-" 
able  thing  about  this  particular  banquet  was  its  spontaneity.  The 
physicians  of  his  own  city  and  state  were  not  urged  to  turn  out  and 
do  Dr.  Griswold  honor;  they  did  it  of  their  own  accord  and  took  a 
real  pleasure  in  showing  their  appreciation  of  their  old  and  tried 
friend.  Although  many  nice  things  were  said  of  the  honored  guest 
at  the  banquet,  after  all,  the  unspoken  counted  far  more  than  the 
spoken  word.  It  was  felt  by  all  present  that  the  gathering  was  a 
testimonial  to  a  man  who  had  tried  during  a  long  professional  life 
to  do  faithfully  the  task  that  had  been  set  for  him  and  that  the 
attempt  had  been  more  than  commonly  successful. 

Dr.  Griswold  is  of  the  type  of  family  physician,  once  so  familiar, 
now  so  uncommon  since  the  advent  of  the  specialist.  Like  his  old 
friend,  Dr.  George  K.  Johnson,  he  has  administered  to  a  number  of 
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generations  of  the  same  family.  These  patients  never  question  who 
is  to  be  their  doctor,  for  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  there  is  but 
one  doctor.  Happy  is  the  physician,  happier  still  the  patients  where 
such  a  custom  prevails,  for  the  latter  receive  more  than  professional 
advice  since  they  are  cared  for  by  a  friend  and  counselor. 

Dr.  Griswold's  life  is  full  of  interest,  for  he  has  always  been  a 
leader  in  whatever  community  he  has  resided.  He  served  through- 
out the  Civil  War  as  major  and  surgeon  of  the  Fourth  Michigan 
Infantry.  That  he  did  his  duty  faithfully  and  that  his  army  com- 
rades love  him  as  much  as  do  his  professional  brethren  in  civil  life 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Past  Department  Commander  of  the 
Michigan  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic  and  Past  Department  Com- 
mander of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

Before  settling  in  Grand  Eapids  in  1874  he  saw  seven  years  of 
country  practice  in  the  lumber  camps  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 
The  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  citizens  of  Grand  Eapids  and 
Michigan  is  shown  by  the  offices  he  has  been  called  on  to  fill.  In 
turn  he  has  been  City  Physician,  President  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
Alderman,  School  Trustee,  Chairman  of  the  Library  Board,  Member 
of  the  Pure  Water  Commission,  Member  of  the  State  Board  of  Med- 
ical Examiners,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  President  of  the  Local  and  State  Societies.  He  is  also  Chief 
Surgeon  of  the  Grand  Eapids  and  Indiana  E  ail  way  System. 

All  these  things  he  has  been  able  to  do  without  neglecting  a  large 
general,  and  for  that  reason,  exacting  practice.  Yet  he  is  never  too 
busy  for  a  chat  and  a  cheery  word,  an  example  surely  to  the  young 
practitioner  with  a  few  cases  who  is  too  busy  to  attend  medical 
meetings. 

According  to  the  records  Dr.  Griswold  is  in  his  70th  year.  Yet 
if  it  be  true  that  we  are  as  old  as  our  arteries  or  our  hearts,  the  good 
doctor  is  just  beginning  his  professional  career,  for  his  heart  is 
the  best  part  of  him.  That  it  may  continue  to  serve  him  for  many 
years  as  faithfully  as  it  has  been  at  the  disposal  of  others  is  the  hope 
of  his  many  friends. 


MEDICAL   ITEMS  —  CHICAGO 

In  November  last  an  interesting  discussion  concerning  the  etiol- 
ogy and  treatment  of  melena  neonatorum  took  place  at  a  meeting  of 
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the  Chicago  Pediatric  Society.  A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  A.  W. 
Myers  of  Milwaukee,  describing  two  cases  of  the  disease  which  were 
treated  successfully  by  subcutaneous  injection  into  the  babies  of 
fresh  blood  taken  from  an  adult,  and  a  few  other  cases  were  simi- 
larly reported.  In  this  treatment  a  hypodermic  syringe  is  filled 
with  blood  taken  from  any  place  on  the  body  of  a  healthy  adult,  and 
injected  into  the  buttocks  of  the  child  before  coagulation  has  had 
time  to  take  place.  A  case  of  hemophilia  was  also  reported  as  having 
been  successfully  treated  in  this  way.  Eeference  was  made  to  trans- 
fusion —  almost  a  hospital  procedure  —  to  the  use  of  horse  serum 
or  diphtheritic  serum,  to  the  oral  administration  of  gelatin  or  of 
calcium  chlorid,  and  to  the  value  of  breast  feeding  from  a  woman 
having  a  baby  older  than  the  patient,  on  the  theory  that  the  serum 
of  the  milk  is  efficacious. 

An  investigation  into  the  factors  of  chloroform  anesthesia  poison- 
ing which  has  been  undertaken  by  Evarts  Graham  (Eush/07),  and 
to  be  published  by  him  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Experimental  Medicine,  entitled  "The  Pathogenesis  of  the  Hemor- 
rhagic Diseases  of  the  New-Born,"  is  pertinent  to  this  subject,  and 
he  has  furnished  the  following  abstract : 

Those  conditions  of  the  new-born  characterized  by  a  hemorrhagic 
tendency,  icterus,  and  fatty  changes  (melena  neonatorum,  Buhl's  disease, 
Winckel's  disease,  etc.),  should  not  be  regarded  as  distinct  disease  entities, 
as  they  are  probably  all  syndromes  which  may  occur  as  the  result  of  a 
number  of  toxic  agents. 

All  of  them,  however,  have  been  produced,  in  these  experiments,  by  the 
action  of  a  single  experimental  agent.  Thus,  a  picture  indistinguishable 
from  that  called  Buhl's  disease  has  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  chloroform, 
as  has  also  the  picture  known  as  Winckel's  disease,  melena  neonatorum,  etc. 

Chloroform  is  not  held  to  be  the  only  substance  that  has  this  power. 
It  stands  rather  as  one  member  of  a  group  of  agents,  the  effects  of  which 
in  general  and  in  individual  organs  are  similar  to  those  caused  by  lack 
of  oxygen. 

The  essential  features  of  those  conditions  have  also  been  produced  by 
direct  asphyxiation  of  the  fetus.  The  suggestion  is  therefore  made  that 
underlying  all  these  symptom-  and  pathologic  complexes  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  oxidation,  general,  local  or  selective,  thus  bringing  this  group 
of  diseases  into  the  general  category  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver, 
eclampsia,  pernicious  vomiting,  cyclic  vomiting,  phosphorus  poisoning,  etc. 

In  human  beings  the  chloroform  and  asphyxia  must,  in  many  instances, 
be  the  determining  causes. 

There  remain,  however,  other  cases  in  which  different  factors  are  to 
be  sought. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Pathological  Society  on  March  11 
some  papers  and  reports  by  Bush  men  were  on  subjects  interesting 
to  the  general  practitioner.  Dr.  Karl  Koessler  (Vienna  '03 ),  now 
Instructor  of  Medicine  at  Bush,  reported  on  experiments  in  the 
transmission  of  the  SpirocJiceta  pallida  by  means  of  the  spermato- 
zoon ;  microscopic  slides  showing  the  spirochete  adherent  to  the  head 
and  tail  of  the  spermatozoa  were  shown,  and  the  theory  was  advanced 
that  other  germs  may  later  be  shown  to  have  the  same  mode  of 
transmission.  The  spirochetes  here  used  were  taken  from  a  pure 
culture  in  a  test-tube,  and  were  not  from  a  chancre  or  other  direct 
infectious  material. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Weaver  (?89)  reported  the  results  of  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  antistreptococcus  serum  made  in  conjunction  with  Tunni- 
cliff  (?03).  In  cases  of  severe  erysipelas  and  septic  scarlet  fever, 
the  streptococcus  opsonic  index  rose  after  injections  of  the  serum, 
and  coincidently  there  was  a  fall  in  the  temperature  and  a  general 
improvement.  The  dose  of  serum  varied  from  30  to  60  c.c.  and  was 
sometimes  repeated.  They  conclude  that  antistreptococcus  serum 
is  valuable  in  streptococcus  infections,  but  to  secure  satisfactory 
results  early  administration  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  an  active 
serum  is  required. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Irons  (?03)  reported  a  new  skin  reaction  for  use  in 
diagnosing  gonorrhea,  similar  to  the  von  Pirquet  reaction  in  tuber- 
culosis. First  noted  by  him  in  1907,  and  also  reported  by  Brack 
in  Breslau  in  1909,  these  observations  suggested  the  use  of  a  glycer- 
inated  extract  of  the  gonococcus  for  a  diagnostic  skin  reaction.  In 
the  cases  already  tested,  85  per  cent,  were  positive  where  a  single 
strain  was  used  in  making  up  the  extract,  and  100  per  cent,  where 
a  three  strain  antigen  was  used.  A  fresh  case  does  not  show  the 
reaction  immediately,  for  a  couple  of  weeks  is  necessary  to  bring  out 
the  reaction. 


Wednesday  evening,  March  13,  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  was 
addressed  by  Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi  of  New  York  and  the  Bockefeller 
Institute,  with  demonstrations  of  the  cutaneous  reaction  of  "luetin" 
in  syphilis,  and  a  lecture  on  the  Spiroclmta  pallida  and  the  Wasser- 
mann  reaction.  Several  patients  were  exhibited,  by  the  courtesy  of 
Dr.  W.  L.  Baum,  president  of  the  County  Hospital  staff,  and  the 
cutaneous  reaction  shown  in  secondary  and  tertiary  cases. 
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The  inoculations  were  made  at  two  points  on  the  left  arm,  in  all 
cases,  and  the  "controls"  at  one  point  on  the  right. 

Dr.  Noguchi  believes  this  "luetin"  reaction  will  prove  as  definite 
a  diagnostic  test  as  the  von  Pirquet  is  in  tuberculosis.  His  modifi- 
cation of  the  Wassermann  test  simplifies  it  to  a  considerable  degree 
by  using  human  red  blood  corpuscles  instead  of  sheep's,  thus  elimi- 
nating one  animal  from  the  laboratory,  and  by  inventing  a  method 
for  keeping  "stock"  preparations  of  some  of  the  bodies  necessary 
to  the  reaction,  such  as  antigen  and  amboceptor.  By  his  modifica- 
tion only  a  few  drops  of  blood  are  necessary,  while  by  the  original 
Wassermann  several  cubic  centimeters  must  be  drawn  from  a  vein. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  Wassermann  reaction  and  the  Noguchi 
modification  in  the  diagnosis  of  active  syphilis  nothing  need  be  said 
here.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  while  the  reaction  becomes 
negative  with  the  cessation  of  active  symptoms,  it  is  not  an  indica- 
tion that  treatment  may  be  stopped  or  the  case  considered  cured ! 


BEAINEED  MEMOKIAL 


The  preparations  for  the  exercises  of  Brainerd  Memorial  Day  at 
Commencement  are  still  under  consideration.  A  circular  letter  to 
all  alumni  who  were  present  at  his  lectures  or  in  college  at  that  time 
has  been  gent  out,  and  replies  have  already  been  received  from 
several.  The  names  so  far  received  are :  Dr.  L.  Grant  Armstrong; 
Boscobel,  Wis.,  '56;  Dr.  A.  T.  Bartlett,  West  Palm  Beach,  Ma.; 
Dr.  True  of  Kankakee,  111.,  has  suffered  from  an  attack  of  hem- 
iplegia for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  cannot  attend ;  W.  P.  Osborn, 
'60,  of  Baldwin,  Kan. ;  H.  W.  Richardson,  '62,  of  Marengo,  111. ; 
F.  W.  Byers,  '63,  of  Monroe,  Wis.;  L.  F.  Babcock,  '64,  of  Dead- 
wood,  S.  D.;  and  C.  A.  Stevenson,  '65,  of  Eising  Sun,  Ind.  All 
have  signified  an  intention  to  be  on  hand  if  possible. 

The  faculty  has  voted  that  Dr.  E.  Fletcher  Ingals  be  asked  to 
deliver  a  memorial  address  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Brainerd,  and  also  to  ask  Dr.  George 
H.  Weaver  to  make  some  supplemental  remarks  on  the  historical 
side  of  the  occasion. 
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ALUMNI    NEWS 
'56.     Dr.  Lee  Smith  cliecl  at  his  home  in  Bloomington,  111.,  Oct. 
16,  1911,  at  the  age  of  79  years  and  5  months. 


'58.     C.   N.  Ellinwoocl  is  in   San  Francisco,  and  wrote  to  Dr. 
G.  H.  Weaver  in  September,  1911. 


'60.     J.  L.  Thompson  is  practicing  in  Indianapolis,  and  devotes 
his  time  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye. 


'68.  Joseph  B.  Griswold  of  Grand  Bapids,  Mich.,  was  tendered 
a  complimentary  banquet  there  by  his  colleagues  and  friends,  last 
October.    An  account  of  it  is  given  on  another  page. 


70.     J.  B.  Dosh  is  at  Stuart,  Guthrie  County,  Iowa. 


'79.  John  B.  Murphy,  Chicago,  while  on  a  recent  trip  to  Cuba 
and  the  Canal  Zone,  was  given  a  banquet  at  Havana  by  the  local 
profession. 

'80.  L.  L.  McArthur  was  robbed  of  the  contents  of  his  pockets 
while  operating  at  Michael  Beese  February  16. 


'85.  ■  J.  Grassick  is  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  and  is  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 


'91.  George  L.  Chamberlain  has  resigned  from  his  position  as 
superintendent  of  the  Lapeer  State  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
and  will  engage  in  the  lumber  business  in  California. 


'91.     L.  M.  Young  is  at  San  Francisco,  1708  Market  Street. 


'95.     J.  F.  Gsell  is  at  Wichita,  Ivan.,  and  reports  that  the  half- 
dozen  Bush  men  there  are  doing  well. 
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?00.     Home  is  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  and  chief  surgeon  of  the  Wichita 
Hospital. 

'01.     Slayton  is  also  at  Wichita. 


?03.  J.  H.  P.  Ganss  leaves  for  Lewiston,  Mont.,  this  month,  to 
engage  in  practice. 

?09.  Harvey  L.  Thorpe  is  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  the  Wilcox 
Building.  

'10.  T.  B.  Lude  sends  an  interesting  letter  from  the  Philip- 
pines :  "I  came  out  here  as  an  intern,  from  the  class  of  1910,  and 
have  found  a  very  rich  experience.  I  have  served  in  the  general 
hospital  in  Manila,  the  Culion  leper  colony  with  its  2,500  lepers,  the 
Swabig  penal  colony  on  the  island  of  Palawan,  and  at  present  (Dec. 
15,  1911)  am  in  the  Bilibid  prison  hospital  with  its  5,000  inmates. 
I  consider  the  experience  the  richest  and  best  I  could  have  taken. 
At  Bilibid  we  give  stovain,  and  in  500  cases  have  not  had  a  fatality, 
and  it  works  like  a  charm.  Six  minutes  to  produce  anesthesia  and 
lasts  two  hours  or  more,  with  no  bad  effects.  A  lot  of  "606"  also 
given  in  filiarisis,  syphilis,  and  yaws.  There  is  too  much  to  say.  I 
only  want  to  say  hello  to  all  my  friends  of  the  class  of  ?10.  Address 
care  Bureau  of  Health,  Manila." 


GOVERNMENT  RESERVATION  AT  HOT  SPRINGS,  ARK. 

DEPARTMENT     OF     THE     INTERIOR 

HOT     SPRINGS     RESERVATION 

Office  of  Medical  Director 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Feb.  21,  1912. 

To  the  Editor: — There  are  enclosed  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
medical  director  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  the  general  circular  of 
information  on  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  and  review  of  these  two 
publications  that  contains  a  general  statement  of  conditions  at  Hot  Springs. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  Hot  Springs  has  entered  on  an 
era  of  legitimate  development  as  a  national  health  resort  and  that  the 
spirit  of  commercialism  which  has  so  largely  dominated  local  conditions 
in  the  past  is  rapidly  giving  way  before  the  progressive  and  reform  element 
that  has  been  awakened  in  the  local  community. 
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This  material  is  sent  to  you  with  the  belief  that  the  medical  fraternity 
will  be  interested  in  furthering  the  development  and  the  conservation  of 
the  therapeutic  resources  of  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  to  the  end  that 
we  may  have  in  our  own  country  a  spa  that  will  compare  favorably  with 
like  places  abroad. 

Should  you  use  this  material,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  send 
me  two  copies  of  the  issue  in  which  it  appea'rs  in  order  that  one  may  be 
placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  one  in  the 
office  of  the  medical  director.  Very  respectfully, 

Haery  M.  Hallock, 
Major  and  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  Retired, 
Medical    Director,    Hot   Springs    Reservation. 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  literature  received  by  The  Bul- 
letin giving  some  valuable  information  about  this  place : 

PUBLICATIONS    ON    THE    HOT    SPRINGS    OF    ARKANSAS 

Two  publications  on  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  recently  issued 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  —  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
medical  director  of  the  reservation  and  a  circular  of  general  infor- 
mation —  are  of  interest  to  physicians  because  they  deal  with  a 
health  resort  which  has  almost  unrivaled  therapeutic  resources  but 
which  has  suffered  to  some  extent  from  adverse  social  and  medical 
conditions. 

By  act  of  April  20,  1832,  Congress  provided  that  four  sections  of 
land  in  the  Territory  of  Arkansas  including  the  springs,  to  total  of 
2,560  acres,  should  be  reserved  from  sale  or  entry  in  order  that  they 
might  be  preserved  in  perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick.  When 
the  state  of  Arkansas  was  created  the  Federal  Government  still 
retained  the  ownership  of  the  four  sections,  but  did  not  reserve  the 
jurisdiction.  By  later  acts  the  size  of  the  reservation  was  reduced 
to  911  acres,  the  present  area.  All  of  the  springs  are  on  the  govern- 
ment reservation,  but  there  has  grown  up  around  them  the  city  of 
Hot  Springs  over  which  the  government  has  no  jurisdiction  or 
control.  The  result  was  that  the  city  of  Hot  Springs  became  what 
is  known  as  a  "wide-open"  town.  The  result  of  the  gambling  which 
was  carried  on  openly,  the  horse-racing,  and  the  unethical  practice 
of  many  local  physicians  in  "drumming"  for  patients  was  that  many 
persons  returned  to  their  homes  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  con- 
ditions. Fortunately  these  conditions  have  largely  passed  away. 
Gambling  is  no  longer  carried  on  openly,  horse-racing  has  been  dis- 
continued,   and   the   government   has    suppressed   the    practice    of 
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"drumming"  by  placing  inspectors  on  all  the  trains.  In  September, 
1910, -the  government  took  another  great  step  by  the  appointment 
of  a  medical  director  to  have  full  supervision  of  sanitation,  hygiene 
and  all  that  pertains  to  the  bathing  of  patients.  Prior  to  this  time 
the  Federal  Government's  administration  of  the  Hot  Springs  Beser- 
vation  was  conducted  entirely  under  a  superintendent,  and  in  no 
instance  had  this  official  been  a  medical  man,  nor  had  there  hereto- 
fore been  any  direct  medical  supervision  over  the  operations  of  the 
bathhouses.  The  report  of  the  medical  director  is  the  first  official 
publication  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  dealing  directly  with 
the  medical  problems  involved. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  medical  director  considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  bettering  those  conditions  that  are  of  especial 
interest  to  practitioners  of  medicine.  Two  new  sanitary  bathhouses, 
fully  equipped  and  provided  with  a  complete  blast  system  of  venti- 
lation, have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  between  $125,000  and 
$150,000  each  and  a  third  has  been  entirely  remodeled,  enlarged, 
ventilated,  and  made  sanitary  in  every  respect.  Under  existing 
policies  the  twenty  other  bathhouses  now  operating  will  be  remod- 
eled or  torn  down  and  rebuilt  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  an  uninterrupted  service  for  the  sick. 

The  report  of  the  medical  director  gives  an  account  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  that  officer  has  to  deal;  the  general  circular  con- 
tains information  regarding  the  history  of  the  resort,  the  Govern- 
ment reservation,  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  the  pay  bathhouses,  the 
Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital,  the  Government  free  baths,  the 
character  and  action  of  the  waters,  and  the  rules  relating  to 
physicians. 

MABBIAGE    NOTICE 
'10.     Frantz  H.  Harms  was  married  January  9  to  Mrs.  Elsie  J. 
Eeed  at  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


ABENA   CLINICS    FOE   THE    SPEING    QUAETEE 

Medicine. — 9-11,  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  Professor  Billings. 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  Assistant  Professor  Woody att.  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  Assistant  Professor  Bitter  and  Dr.  Hamburger. 

Pediatrics. — 9-11,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  Professor  Dodson. 
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Surgery. — 9-11,  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  Professor  Bevan.  Tues- 
days, Dr.  Schrager.  Fridays,  Assistant  Professor  Parker.  2-4, 
Saturdays,  Professor  Graham. 

Orthopedics. — 11-1,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  Professor  Eidlon  and 
associates. 

Gynecology. — 11-1,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.     Prof.  Webster. 

Throat  and  Nose. — 2-4,  Wednesdays,  Assistant  Prof.  Torrison. 

Ear. — 2-4,  Fridays,  Assistant  Professor  Shambaugh  or  Dr.  Boot. 

Eye.— 2-4,  Mondays,  Dr.  Ellis. 

Skin. — 2-4,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  Associate  Professor  Ormsby. 

Genito-TJrinary. — 4-6,  Mondays  and  Fridays,  Professor  Belt!  eld, 
Dr.  Herbst,  and  assistants. 


PHYSICIANS     FORM     SOCIETY 

GRADUATES     OF     RUSH     MEDICAL     COLLEGE     ORGANIZE     AND 
ELECT     OFFICERS 

Twenty-eight  graduates  of  Rush  Medical  College,  now  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  Chicago,  assembled  at  the  Hazlewood  Hotel 
last  night  and  organized  the  Oregon  Rush  Alumni  Association,  with 
the  following  officers :  president,  Dr.  L.  W.  Hyde ;  vice-president. 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Frisbie;  secretary-treasurer,  Dr.  C.  J.  McCusker. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  two  meetings  of  the  association  annually, 
one  to  take  place  during  the  sessions  of  the  State  Medical  Society. 
The  twenty-eight  charter  members  of  the  organization  are : 

Richard  B.  Dillehunt,  R.  H.  Wellington,  H.  W.  Hegele,  R.  S. 
Fisher,  F.  W.  Wood,  J.  A.  Merriman,  C.  P.  Croddy,  C.  J.  McCusker, 
C.  E.  Mason,  M.  W.  Jones,  R.  E.  Dunlap,  D.  N.  Roberg,  F.  C. 
McLean,  S.  H.  Sheldon,  J.  J.  Leavitt,  P.  J.  Payne,  A.  L.  Berkley, 
J.  Guy  Strohm,  J.  D.  Sternberg,  W.  B.  Holden,  L.  W.  Hyde, 
Charles  B.  Frisbie,  N".  P.  Paulson,  Dr.  Mason  and  Dr.  Menzies,  of 
Portland;  W.  E.  Welch,  of  Rainier;  F.  C.  Brosius,  of  Hood  River, 
and   Dr.   Best,   of   Pendleton. — The  Oregonian,  March  17,  1912. 
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ALEX.  C.  SOPER,  Jr.,  Editor                                                                4557  Evanston  Ave., 

CHICAGO 

Brainard  Anniversary 
Monday,  June  10 

SPECIAL   CLINICS 

9:00—11:00  Medicine  Asst.  Prof.  £.  C.  Rosenow 

11': 00—  1:00  Surgery  Dr.  Carl  B.  Davis 

2 :  00—  4 :  00  Ophthalmology.  Asst.  Proe.  E.  V.  L.  Brown  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Ellis 

4:00 —  6:00  Genito   Urinary  Prof.   W.    T.   Belfield 

Tuesday,  June  11 

9:00—11:00  Medicine  Prof.   Jas.   B.   Herrick 

11:00—  1:00  Surgery  Prof.  D.  W.   Graham 

2:00 —  4:00  Dermatology  Associate  Prof.  O.  S.  Ormsby 

3:00 — •  4:00  Lecture  on  Infection  and  Immunity  Prof.  L.  Hektoen 

4:00 —  0:00  Class   Day    Exercises,    Upper    Amphitheatre. 

Wednesday,  June  12 

9:00—11:00         Medicine  Prof.  B.  W.    Sippy 

11:00 —  1:00         Gynecology  Prof.  J.  C.  Webster 

2:30 —  4:00  Commencement  Exercises,  Mandel  Hall,   University  of  Chicago, 

with   memorial   address.      "Prof.   Daniel   Brainard,"  by   Prof. 
Inoals. 
5:00  p.  m.  Business  meeting  at  Auditorium  Hotel,  Mezzanine  Floor. 

6:30  p.  m.         Joint  banquet  of  Faculty  and  Alumni,  Auditorium. 
(Seats  will  be  assigned  by  classes,  if  preferred.) 

For  the  ensuing  two  weeks  special  alumni  clinics  will  be  held,  as  outlined  in 
the  regular  schedule. 

Reunion  of  Class  of   1902  during  Commencement  Week. 


3ntnt  Uattquet  of  ifturulty  txxxh  Alumni 

President,  John  Bitter,  'SO;   Toastmaster,  J.  W.   Chamberlain,   '82 

Music 

Medicine  and  the  Student   J.  J.  Moore,  '12 

Daniel  Brainard  and  Early  Rush G.  H.  Weaver.  '89 

Medicine  and  the  University Dean  Albion  W.  Small 

Medicine  and  Matrimony  Rev.  Dean  Walter  T.  Sumner 

Brief  talks  on  Dr.  Brainard  and  liis  times,  by  alumni  of  that  period   (limited 
to  five  minutes ) . 
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